s this is being written, busloads of 
school children are disembarking along 
the streets around Memorial Continen- 
fal Hall and Constitution Hall, eagerly 
anticipating one of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts provided for 
youngsters of the District of Columbia 
and nearby Maryland and Virginia. 
Your Constitution Hall is therefore do- 
ing its bit to provide inspiration in 
what must surely be the dreariest winter 
in decades. Five “major” snowstorms, 
those with what the Weather Bureau 
alls an “accumulation” of six inches 
and over, have challenged our Highway 
Department, tangled our traffic beyond 
unsnarling in many instances, and left 
such numerous and huge potholes in 
our major highways that vehicles must 
move at a crawl to avoid broken axles 
and lacerated tires. The young people’s 
concerts keep cheerfully on, however, 
and it is a pleasure to hear anything as 
jolly as the shouts of children amid 
his “winter of our discontent.” 
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URING the month of March your President 

General will be in our great Northwest, 
visiting the States of this section of our country. 
One must marvel at the change in this land dur- 
ing the past 150 years. 

When Thomas Jefferson purchased, from 
France, Louisiana, which stretched north from 
Texas and westward from the Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains, no American had ventured 
beyond the eastern edge of this great land. To 
make the unknown known, President Jefferson 
ordered 45 soldiers under the leadership of two 
young Virginia army officers, Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis and Capt. William Clark, to ascend the 


Missouri River from St. Louis and to cross the — 


Rocky Mountains and find the great river a 
Boston sea captain had entered and named Co- 
lumbia for his ship. 


The first winter was passed in an Indian vil- 
lage, the present site of Bismarck, N. D. Here 


they were joined by Sacajawea, known as the — 


Bird Woman, a Shoshone, who had been stolen 
from her father’s lodge as a child. The Bird 
Woman was of great service to these explorers, 
procuring for them Indian guides along the 
way. At the foot of the Continental Divide, 
when the men had reached the limit of human 
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at 


~ January 20 may have noticed the float of the 


Indian woman who led the Lewis and Clark 


Northwest in the early part of the 19th Cen- 
tury.” 


‘horses and food and showed them a pass 


mountains, and planes skim the skies. The jour- 
hours. Along the way we have filled the wilder- 


‘ness these men trod with cities and towns, fac- 


followed. 


cordial and personal welcome to Continental 


Those who viewed the Inaugural Parade on 


xpedition during its journey through the 


The Shoshones provided the expedition with 


hrough the mountains; so it was, against all 
probability, against wilderness, hostile Indi- 
ans, and the hazard of death, Americans had 
crossed their continent. After a journey of a 
year and a half, a trail had been blazed across 
he wilderness—blazed by the hardships and © 
_ sufferings of our forefathers. 


Today trains cross the plains and tunnel the 


ney that formerly took months can be made in 


ories and mines, orchards and wheatfields. 
Where these explorers and pioneers led us, we 


Today, with our country in danger from 


us not, through our indifference and lack of 
interest in the dangers around about us, deny 


May I extend to each eid every member my 


Congress. I hope many of you will be in attend- 
ance to enjoy the fellowship of our members 
and to obtain a greater understanding of our 
great program of service to our country. 


people, the Shoshones. Her elder brother proved 
be chief of the tribe, so, at the crisis of the 
expedition, an Indian woman saved them all. 
National Congress of American Indians that 
within and without, we need to display some 
the courage and boldness of those men who 
personal responsibilities for the security Of 
| 
I 
Doris PIKE WHITE 


Very appropriate, and most timely, 
‘is ‘the use of the theme selected for 
this dinner meeting, and carried out 
in the program, by these lovely deco- 
rations and place favors, and espe- 
cially by the colors chosen. 

Here we see, in brilliant combina- 
tion, the crimson derived from the 
lions rampant on the escutcheon of 
Leon, with the gold of the triple 
towers of Castile—heraldic symbol- 
ism dating back beyond the voyages 
of Columbus, and coloring predomi- 
nant in the flags and standards of 
our Revolutionary ally, Spain. 

I emphasize that this is indeed a 
timely tribute, because 179 years 
ago this week, on Sunday the 18th 
day of March, in the year 1781, there 
was performed one of the most gal- 
lant, one of the most heroic feats in 
all American history—but a_hero- 
ism, I am sorry to point out, that 
has never been adequately recognized 
by historians of the American Rev- 
olution. 

The scene of this act of gallantry 
was the broad channel of the sea pass 
leading from the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
tween the western extremity of Santa 
Rosa Island and the Florida main- 
land, and connecting the gulf with the 
lower Pensacola bay. 


Bernardo de Galvez, the Soldier 


In this ared, supported by a fleet 
of transports and ships of war from 
Havana, Bernardo de Galvez, the 33- 
year-old Spanish Governor of Loui- 
siana, had invested the well-fortified 
city of Pensacola, principal British 
port and military headquarters on the 
Gulf of Mexico during the American 
Revolution, and a haven of refuge 
for many Tories who had fled from 
the Atlantic Colonies. 


1Presented at a banquet of Louisiana chapter 
regents, March 15, 1960. Mr. Wilkinson is a 
direct descendant of James Wilkinson, one-time 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army, 
who was appointed by President Thomas Jeffer- 
son to receive the transfer of Louisiana ey 
from France to the United States. 2 
is an Officer in the Louisiana S. A. R., and his 
wife is a member of the S. D. A. R. 
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Having captured the posts of Man- 


chac, Baton Rouge, Natchez, and 


Mobile from the British, after Spain 
entered the war in 1779, Galvez once 
before had been turned back by a 
hurricane from this, his most impor- 
tant military objective—Pensacola. 
And now Captain Calbo, the sen- 
ior naval officer from Havana, jeop- 


Bernardo de Galvez—Yo Solo. 


ardized the fortunes of this expedi- 
tion by refusing to order his vessels 
to cross the bar and enter the un- 
charted pass in the face of the artil- 
lery fire of the British fort that the 
Spaniards called the Barrancas Colo- 
radas or Red Cliffs. 

The delay threatened disaster. By 
amphibious landings, Galvez’s sol- 
diers had already been put ashore on 
Santa Rosa Island; and if, in that un- 
predictable season of the year, an 
equinoctial.storm blew up and drove 
the supporting fleet away from the 
coast, those men would be left desti- 
tute of munitions or food, and, 
such circumstances, could fall easy 
prey to the British defenders and 
their savage host of Creek Indian 
auxiliaries. 


In this tactical dilemma, Gover- 
nor Galvez asserted his habitual en- 
terprise and daring. Captain Calbo, 
it was true, was in command of the 
navigation of the Havana naval con- 
tingent; but, fortunately, Governor 
Galvez had complete authority over 
four comparatively small craft from 
Louisiana—two armed launches, a 
sloop, and the brig Galveztown. 


After first bitterly taunting his na- 
val colleague for the latter’s reluc- 
tance to force the passage into the 
bay, Galvez ran up a broad pennant 
on the Galveztown and fired a salute 
of 15 guns, so that no one, friend or 
enemy, would have any doubt who 
was aboard the brig. 


It was a bold gesture of defiance to 
the British artillerymen, a dramatic 
touch borrowed from feudal times, 
when each Spanish knight sought to 
carry his own colors high and into 
the thick of the battle. 

Thus, with his flags and standards 
flying, his crews stationed as though 
on dress parade, himself and his staff 
in the most exposed positions, Gal- 
vez sailed this little Louisiana squad- 
ron through the vigorous cannonade 
from the Barrancas Coloradas and 
brought his ships safely to the weath- 
er-protected anchorage of the lower 
bay in the lee of Santa Rosa Island. 

Then it was, as Professor Cham- 
bers in his history tells us, that the 
Spanish naval commander “came to 
realize that inaction meant dishonor; 
that this young and provincial com- 
mander was winning for himself the 
fanatic adoration of his men and the 
undying glory which heroic courage, 
dramatically displayed, is ever ready 
to confer.” 

The next day, therefore, the 
Havana ships likewise safely ran the 
gauntlet of the Barrancas fort’s fire. 
The necessary stores and supplies 
were landed, the siege carried for- 
ward, and after about 7 more weeks 
the British commander, General 
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Campbell, surrendered Pensacola to 
Galvez on May 10, 1781; this was 
just 5 months and 8 days before the 
capitulation of General Cornwallis to 
a Franco-American attack at York- 
town, Va., virtually concluded the 
War for American Independence. 


Substantial tokens of the Spanish 
king’s appreciation of the heroic con- 
duct of Bernardo de Galvez quickly 
followed the subjugation of the im- 
portant British Province of West 
Florida. 

Carlos III made Galvez a count, 
promoted him to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general, and conferred on him 
the commission of Governor of West 
Florida, as well as Louisiana. 

And finally, “to perpetuate for 
posterity,” as the royal order read, 
“the memory of the heroic action in 
which you alone forced the entrance 
of the bay, you may place as the crest 
on your coat-of-arms the brig Galvez- 
town with the motto ‘Yo Solo.’ ” 

Yo Solo: I alone! 

What more impressive testimonial 
to the courage and determination of 
a splendid leader, a gallant soldier, a 
dashing and romantic figure of 
Louisiana’s colonial history! But, 
alas, a man who, in the prime of his 
life, 5 years after the event I have 
described, perished at the age of only 
38 from yellow fever, while continu- 
ing to serve his king as viceroy of 
Mexico. 

My time to speak will not permit 
a review in detail of the several mili- 
tary campaigns during the American 
Revolution of Galvez and his brave 
Louisianians, many of them ancestors 
of members of these Louisiana chap- 
ters of the D.A.R. 

I prefer to take as my text this one 
act of conspicuous gallantry at Pensa- 
cola and from that text to ask the 
question: “Why is it that every Amer- 
ican schoolchild is taught such things 
as, for example, what John Paul 
Jones said about ‘I have just begun 
to fight,’ but there is little or no pop- 
ular education, in Louisiana or else- 
where, regarding Galvez’s heroism in 
forcing the entrance to Pensacola 
Bay?” 

John Paul Jones, in the exploit for 
which he is given his greatest fame, 
captured a ship. Governor Galvez 
captured a whole British province and 
did it at a time when such attrition 
was weighing heavily against Britain’s 
ability to reinforce Cornwallis and 
thus continue the war, 
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cepted drafts in any amount that he 


And yet, in all but local history 
books, that valuable contribution by 
Louisianians to the victorious termi- 
nation of the War for American In- 
dependence is persistently ignored. 

In the historical accounts, chroni- 
cled on the Atlantic seaboard, of the 
progress and events of the American 
Revolution, there would seem to have 
been a conspiracy of silence against 
anything connected with the Revolu- 
tion that occurred or originated in 
Louisiana. 


Fame, perhaps, is more a conse- 
quence of able propaganda than re- 
liable historical fact. Witness the 
South Carolina epic of the sergeant 
named Jasper, who replaced a flag on 
the parapet of Fort Moultrie; New 
Jersey’s Molly Pitcher, who was said 
to have served a cannon when her 
husband suffered a sunstroke during 
the battle of Monmouth; the Phila- 
delphia story of Betsy Ross and the 
first Flag; Paul Revere’s poetic credit 
for a nocturnal horseback ride (which 
a man named Prescott actually com- 
pleted); the familiar painting of 
George Washington in the unlikely 
position of standing up in a rowboat 
buffeted by a snowstorm on the Dela- 
ware River! Americans also are 
taught that Robert Morris of Phila- 
delphia financed the American Revo- 
lution; and that France smuggled 
supplies to the patriot armies through 
Beaumarchais, author of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 


Oliver Pollock, the Financier 


But how often do we read of simi- 
lar Spanish help dispatched from 
New Orleans? Or how often is credit 
given by historians to the New Or- 
Jeans merchant, Oliver Pollock, who 
pauperized himself shipping Spanish 
gunpowder up the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers to Virginia’s troops of 
the Continental line, and by under- 
writing personally the expenses of 
George Rogers Clark’s conquest, 
from the British, of the huge terri- 
tory now comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois? 

It is perhaps quite a compliment 
to the substance and integrity of this 
Louisiana business man of those 
early days that the traders of the 
Illinois district, from whom Clark 
had to purchase supplies to sustain 
his army, were unwilling to receive 
from him the paper money of the 
Continental Congress but readily ac- 


drew on Oliver Pollock at New 
Orleans. 


In a biography of Pollock, pub- 
lished about 20 years ago, Prof. 
James Alton James of Northwestern 
University said that, in providing the 
financial support for the winning of 
the West by Clark, this New Or- 
leanian, Pollock, made (and I quote) 
“the greatest money contribution of 
any individual to the Revolutionary 
cause.” And yet Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia generally gets the credit 
in the Yankee history books for being 
the great financier of the American 
Revolution! 


Pollock himself perhaps put his 
finger on the sore spot when, in a 
plea to the President of the Congress 
for reimbursement, some time after 
the victory had been won, he wrote: 

It has not been my fortune to move on 
a splendid theatre, where the weary actor 
frequently finds in the applause of his 
audience new motives to exertion. 

I dwelt in an obscure corner of the uni- 
verse alone and unsupported. 

Separated, by hundreds of miles of 
Indian-infested wilderness or equally 
hazardous ocean waters, from the 
then centers of publicity and propa- 
ganda on the Atlantic seaboard, 
Louisiana was a red-headed step- 
child in the sisterhood of American 
communities. Her aid and assistance 
in the American Revolution were 
most valuable where and when they 
were worst needed, but seem to have 
been speedily forgotten when the time 
arrived for giving out the medals, the 
bouquets, and, most important, the 
historical and literary credits! 

But there is no reason why these 
educational slights and oversights 
should continue to be tolerated. 

As I occasionally travel in the 
United States, or talk to visitors from 
other sections who come here, I am 
appalled at the almost universal ig- 
norance—and often among people of 
a good cultural background who 
should know better—concerning the 
important part Louisiana played in 
the American Revolution. 

In fact, due to what I think are 
deficiencies in our own method of 
requiring the teaching of the com- 
parative history of the period, even 
the average Louisianian, young or 
old, is not much better informed on 
the subject than are persons domi- 
ciled elsewhere. 

There is no task, in my humble 
opinion, more important, to which 
the Louisiana chapters of the Daugh- 
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ters of the American Revolution can 
dedicate themselves, than an unceas- 
ing and untiring educational cam- 
paign, to make the people of America, 
and especially the people of Louisi- 
ana, teach, know, and understand 
that Louisiana did participate in the 
American Revolution and how im- 
portant that participation actually 
was. 


The National Society admittedly 
took a great, practical stride in this 
direction when it provided for admis- 
sion to the D.A.R. of descendants of 
the soldiers of Galvez; but there re- 
mains much to be done, with the aid 
of its Louisiana chapters, toward 
achieving for Louisiana its proper 
status in the Nation’s correct and ac- 
cepted historical accounts of the 
Revolutionary period. 


The American Revolution, we 
must understand, was more than just 
a war. It was one of the effects—as 
the French Revolution later was an- 
other—of a great sociological move- 
ment, for which mankind was ripe 
and ready by the middle of the 18th 
century and which provoked conse- 
quences in Europe and in America 
that were not stabilized for several 
generations. 


As John Adams once expressed it: 

The Revolution was effected before the 
war commenced. The Revolution was in 
the hearts and minds of the people. 

The “era of enlightment,” so- 
called, that preceded the outbreak of 
the War for Independence furnished 
its intellectual nourishment, and these 
sources were as available—perhaps 
more available—to Louisianians, as 
to persons in the British Colonies. 
The writings of Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, and Jean Jacques Rousseau on 
the European Continent and of John 
Locke in England were then being 
widely read and studied and influ- 
enced the arguments and documents 
of the revolutionary upsurge that 
soon took place across the Atlantic. 


To this reaching for political free- 
dom the French and Indian War was 
the curtain raiser, and the War of 
1812 was the epilogue. It was a proc- 
ess of social adjustment that em- 
braced over half a century. The cycle 
can well be said to have started with 
Wolfe’s conquest of Quebec in 1759 
and to have finally run down when 
Pakenham’s failure to capture New 
Orleans in 1815 demonstrated the 
futility of further attempts at mo- 
narchial aggression in North America, 
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and thereby set the final seal of mili- 
tary confirmation and ratification on 
the continental solidarity achieved by 
the Louisiana Purchase. 


At the height of his power, Louis 
XIV, the Grand Monarch of France, 
had laid out a fortified arc from Que- 
bec to New Orleans, contemplating 
the overall strategy of confining Eng- 
land’s 13 Colonies between the Al- 
legheny ridge and the Atlantic 
beaches. 

But Wolfe’s brilliant reduction of 
the northern bastion of this line 
severed Louisiana from Canada and 
gave George III, ridden by war debts, 
the political latitude so to abuse, by 
taxations and restrictions, the econ- 
omy of his American subjects that, 
within a decade and a half, they were 
provoked to rebellion. 

Contemporaneously, cession to 
Spain of thousands of subjects in 
Louisiana, like a sale of cattle, fos- 
tered a rebellious spirit on the Mis- 
sissippi; Spanish ruthlessness in 1769 
put it down for a time but never 
stamped out the spark. 


Louisiana French colonials and 
English colonials, who had opposed 
each other at the headwaters of the 
Ohio between 1753 and 1758 in the 
French and Indian War, made com- 
mon cause against the British king in 
the Revolution from 1779 to 1781— 
under Washington and Lafayette and 
Rochambeau on the Atlantic shore 
and under the Spaniard Galvez on 
the lower Mississippi and the coast 
of Florida. 

And, finally, it was French and 
Spanish Creoles together, with 
Anglos from Maryland, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, who, 
shoulder to shoulder, delivered the 
coup de grace at Chalmette in 1815 
to lingering British pretensions of re- 
viving Louis XIV’s grand strategy of 
encirclement, by means of a new 
British colonial empire based on the 
ancient fortified line from New 
Orleans to Quebec. Louisiana was 
therefore, at all times, very much a 
part of this revolution in America. 

At the beginning, it was part of 
those events that precipitated its 
causes. 

Louisiana soldiers served in the 
French forces that ably defended the 
forks of the Ohio (now the site of 
Pittsburgh) against the successive 
expeditions of Washington, Brad- 
dock, and Forbes. The names Jumon- 
ville and Coulon, for example, are 


well known among Louisiana Colo 
nial families. 


Jumonville de Villiers was killed 
by Washington’s troops near the 
Monongahela in 1754, and his 
brother, Coulon de Villiers, avenged 
him by capturing Washington in For 
Necessity on July 4 of that year— 
the only man to whom the Father of 
his Country was ever obliged to yield 
his sword and put pen to terms of 
surrender. 

Aubry, the last French Governor 
of Louisiana before the Spanish ces 
sion, was recommended for the Cross 
of Saint Louis for repulsing a British 
attack on Fort Duquesne in 1758; 
and when, for lack of adequate sup- 
port from across the seas, the 
Louisiana colonials had to abandon 
Fort Duquesne, Captain Aubry 
brought his troops safely back to 
New Orleans. 

Louisiana was likewise closely 
concerned in the effects of the revo 
lutionary process in America. A 
population that had lived under the 
French flag, amidst colonizing priva- 
tions and hardships of decades, did 
not receive agreeably the news that 
Louis XV had tossed Louisiana away 
to Spain so unceremoniously; and let 
us observe the interesting parallel of 
events that followed, on the Missis- 
sippi and in the 13 English Colonies. 

By the time the first Spanish Gov- 
ernor, Ulloa, arrived at New Orleans 
in 1766, George III had attempted to 
impose on his American subjects the 
obnoxious stamp tax, and Patrick 
Henry had voiced his famous speech, 
reminding the British monarch of the 
fates of Tarquin, of Julius Caesar, 
and of Charles the First. 


Nicolas Chauvin de Lafreniére, 
the Orator 


In those days Louisiana also had 
its Patrick Henry. 

He was the colonial attorney 
general, Nicolas Chauvin de La- 
freniére, and it was his oratory that 
aroused the Louisianians in 1768 to 
resist, by force and violence, the 
transfer of Louisiana to Spain. 

In Virginia, a thousand miles away, 
Henry was then asserting the doctrine 
of government by compact between 
the people and their ruler and that a 
violation of the compact by one party 
had the legal effect of discharging the 
other. A king, by injustice, he af- 
firmed, from being the father of his 
people degenerated into a tyrant and 
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forfeited all right to the obedience of 
his subjects. 

Compare that philosophy with La- 
the freniére’s speech to the Superior 
his} Council at New Orleans on October 
29, 1768, as quoted by Gayarre: 


In proportion to the extent both of 
commerce and population, is the solidity 
of thrones; both are fed by liberty and 
competition, which are the nursing moth- 
ers of the State, of which the spirit of 
monopoly is the tyrant and stepmother. 
Without liberty there are but few virtues. 
Despotism breeds pusillanimity, and deep- 
ens the abyss of vices. Man is considered 
“rogs§ a8 sinning before God, only because he 
retains his free will. 


Strong sentiments were these in the 
1760’s, whether addressed by Henry 
the§. to the absolute monarchy of England 


ndon§ or by Lafreniére to the absolute 
monarchy of Spain! 
k to And when a mission to Paris 


failed, in the desperate efforts of the 
Louisianians to petition Louis XV to 
rescind his cession to Carlos III, 
Afi Lafreniére and his associates formu- 
lated the plan of a republic on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Even the 


. didf historian Gayarre, who, because of 
that}? his Spanish lineage, favored the Cas- 
away tilian annexation, admits the exist- 
d let# ence of this early republican move- 
el off ment in Louisiana, and he has said: 
issis- There is no doubt that the colonists 
nies,§ Would have eagerly adopted this form of 
GJov-§ government, had it been possible at the 
) time, for it must be recollected that, from 
Cansi the earliest existence of the colony, almost 
>d tof all its governors had uniformly complained 
; thei of the republican spirit which they had ob- 
trick served in the inhabitants. 
ech, Writing many more years after the 
f they event, the French-descended histo- 
esar,§ tian, Fortier, said: 
Our ancestors were evidently mistaken 

in their noble efforts, and their plan was 
but a dream; for how were they to re- 
e; sist the power of the King of Spain. 

had But they gave Louisiana the glory of 

having thought of establishing a republi- 
re can form of government in America sev- 
7 eral years before Jefferson wrote his im- 


mortal Declaration of Independence, 
which gave birth to our United States. 

The first Spanish Governor’s ex- 
pulsion from Louisiana, in the revo- 
lution headed by Lafreniére, took 
place at New Orleans exactly one 
month after red-coated soldiers were 
quartered by George III on the citi- 
zens of Boston to try to intimidate 
his colonists in America. 

Carlos III of Spain acted against 
the Louisianians with even greater 
ruthlessness. He sent General O’- 
Reilly, with an overpowering military 
force; and on October 25, 1769, al- 
most exactly a year after Lafreniére’s 
inspiring speech, the attorney general 
and four of his compatriots, for hav- 
ing advocated the same principles of 
human rights and liberty upon which 
our American Revolution was found- 
ed, were executed in New Orleans by 
a firing squad in a barracks yard next 
to the Ursulines Chapel, where their 
sorrowing kindred heard the volley, 
while the Sisters of the order at- 
tempted to comfort them. 

A little over 4 months later, on 
March 7, 1770, the musketry fire of 
British soldiers killed other Ameri- 
can martyrs in what we know as “the 
Boston Massacre.” 

A year after that, in 1771, oc- 
curred the rebellion in North Caro- 
lina of the Regulators, for which six 
victims were condemned to death by 
the Royal Governor. The last words 
uttered by one of these doomed 
patriots can well be applied to such 
sacrifices as were thus being made in 
the cause of freedom throughout 
North America. “Our blood,” he 
said, “will be as good seed in the 
ground.” 

The blood of Lafreniére, Villere, 
Marquis, Milhet, Noyan, and Ca- 
resse mingled as “good seed in the 
ground” with that of men who made 
the supreme sacrifice in Boston, in 
North Carolina, and later at Lexing- 
ton, Saratoga, Yorktown, and every- 


Don Bernardo de Galvez—Yo Solo 


Don Bernardo de Galvez, 1777-83, Spanish Governor of Territorial Louisiana, 
when first appointed, was 21 years of age, intelligent and energetic. In addition, he 
was as powerfully connected as any subject in Spain, as his father, Don Mathias de 
Galvez, was Viceroy of Mexico, and his uncle was Secretary of State for Spain and 
President of the Council of the Indies. As a result of his military successes against 
England, on the death of his father, in 1785, he was appointed Captain-General 
of Mexico and allowed to retain his Governorship of Louisiana and the Floridas. 
His wife, who was a native of Louisiana, was of surpassing loveliness, charitable, 
gracious, and intelligent. She was literally adored by the Mexicans and Spaniards, 
and greatly contributed to her husband's popularity. Many of their descendants 
are yet living in New Orleans and outlying districts. 


where that men have stood up and 
fought and died for what they be- 
lieved was right. ss 

This heroic French colonial, La- 
freniére, expounding in Louisiana the 
same fundamental principles of 
human dignity and individual free- 
dom as Patrick Henry was asserting 
then in Virginia—but which brought 
to Lafreniére death instead of liberty 
—was a shining example, in our 
American Revolutionary era, of the 
fact that the virtue of patriotism is 
not bounded by nationality or cir- 
cumscribed by sectionalism, and that 
Louisiana was indeed in the fore- 
front of America’s political awaken- 
ing, which history calls the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Lafreniére the Martyr—our first 
evangelist of freedom, from whom 
came the inspiration. 

Pollock the Benefactor—whose 
unbounded generosity sustained the — 
Revolutionary cause. 

And Galvez the Soldier—the per- 
sonification of gallantry in action, the 
commander of Louisiana’s military 
contribution to the War for Inde- — 
pendence. 

What monuments to these three 
have a grateful people reared? 

What garlands have we hung on 
their memories? Or how forgotten 
have we let them be? 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Louisiana: There were, of 
course, many others who as de- 
votedly served the cause, but these 
are the symbols—these were the 
three stalwarts of that period in our 
State’s history, which your Society 
represents. 

Teach America what they did, and 
you tell the story for all. 

Urge unceasingly the true record © 
of their service, and it must follow, 
as the night the day, that our pos- 
terity will better appreciate the ex- 
tent of Louisiana’s participation in 


the American Revolution. ae 
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On April 12, 1777, a baby boy 
was born to the Rev. and Mrs. John 
Clay of The Slashes, in Hanover 
County, Va. Mr. Clay, a Baptist 
clergyman with a wide reputation as 
an eloquent preacher, died when his 
son was 4 years old. The boy was 
named Henry for his brother, 2 years 
his senior, who had died. It is inter- 
esting to know that, late in Henry 
Clay’s career, when past 3 score years 
and 10, but still ambitious to be 
President, his opponents tried to 
show that he was born in 1775. 

The widow Clay, who was said to 
have been very intellectual and pa- 
triotic, later married Capt. Henry 
Watkins of Richmond, Va.; at that 
time she had seven children, of whom 
Henry was the fifth. Captain Watkins 
was all that a natural father could 
have been, for he realized that his 
stepson was precocious and should 
be treated as such. 


Early Life in Virginia 
At The Slashes Henry had received 


a meager education while assisting 
his mother as best he could at home 


_HENRY CLAY—Orator, Legi 


Photo by Lexington Herald-Leader 


Henry Clay’s beloved home—Ashland, near Lexington, Ky. 


and after school. One of his duties 
was to take grist to the mill. Riding 
his scrub pony, with a rope for a 
bridle and a sack of wheat for a 
saddle, he earned the sobriquet “Mill 
Boy of The Slashes.” This term was 
applied to him in political campaigns 
to rouse popular enthusiasm. 

When Henry was 14 he moved 
with his family to Richmond, Va., 
where he clerked in a store; but the 
work was very distasteful to him, so 
after a few years Captain Watkins 
secured for his stepson a small posi- 
tion in the High Court of Chancery, 
where he had little to do and no 
salary, but a chance to learn. Here 
he attracted the attention of Chancel- 
lor George Wythe, who made him 
his amanuensis in the office where 
Jefferson and Marshall had studied. 

In those days of quill pens, when 
all court records had to be written 
in longhand, a young man who could 
write a fine, clerkly hand could easily 
procure employment as an amanu- 
ensis. Henry Clay wrote a plain, 
legible hand and for 4 years he served 
as such to Chancellor Wythe, the 


gislator, Patriot 
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Stella Love 


famous jurist and Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Wythe 
advised young Clay to study law in 
the office of Attorney General 
Brooke; these two distinguished Vir- 
ginians literally molded “the Clay”, 
and in one year he was licensed to 
practice. 


Move to Kentucky 


Richmond did not offer sufficient 
opportunities for a young lawyer, so 
Henry went to Lexington, Ky., in 
1797; his mother and stepfather had 
lived near this town for 5 years. It 
was the most thriving city in the 
West. 

At 20 Clay was tall, slender, 
white-headed, and hopeful. He is said 
to have been a model young man for 
that period, when standards were not 
the same as now. He drank some, 
gambled a good deal, was quick 
tempered, and ready to draw “his 
blade.” These, however, so far from 
being considered vices, were looked 
upon as the marks of a gentleman. 

Kentucky had been permanently 
settled only 23 years and had been a 
commonwealth but 5, when Henry 
Clay moved to Lexington. Its career 
had been singular. Where Daniel 
Boone and others pierced the Alle- 
ghenies they found what is now Ken- 
tucky uninhabited by Indians, al- 
though roving bands often hunted 
and fought there. The central portion 
contains the richest soil in North 
America. Its mineral resources were 
great, but these had less attraction to 
the Virginian than the arable area. 
The central portion of Kentucky, 
known as the “Blue Grass”, where 
Clay made his home, has achieved 
a worldwide reputation. 

In 1798 Henry Clay was a well- 
informed young man of 21, who was 
at once admitted to the bar in his 
chosen city. His first public speech 
was upon emancipation and was ex- 
temporaneous. He was lifted into a 
cart, and from this “proud eminence” 
he talked to the excited group before 
him. Clay never forgot that the love 
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of liberty is inherent in human be- 
ings, regardless of color. So well did 
he handle this initial discourse that 
even those who disagreed with him 
recognized his ability. From that day 
his success was assured. The slavery 
question was agitated constantly dur- 
ing Henry Clay’s long and colorful 
career. It was when he first entered 
the political field that he made a re- 
mark that has become a household 
expression: “I would rather be right 
than President.” This has been made 
the constant theme of moral lectures 
and is quoted on all occasions. 

At that time he favored emancipa- 
tion of the slaves; later he decided it 
was better not to free them. Some- 
times the fact that he owned 50 or 
more slaves himself was a matter of 
embarrassment to him in his chang- 


| ing views. However, as a young man 


or as an old man, in one thought he 
never changed, that is: “An amalga- 
tion of the blacks and whites should 
not at any time be considered.” This 
he said with violent aversion. 


Marriage and Purchase of Ashland 


In the month that Henry Clay be- 
came 22 years of age, he was pros- 
perous enough to be married to 
Lucretia Hart, the lovely young 
daughter of Col. Thomas Hart of the 
Transylvania Company. The couple 
had over 50 years of happy married 
life; to them were born 11 children, 
but only 3 sons of this union survived 
their parents. 

In 1806 Henry Clay and his wife, 
who had large means in her own 
name, bought Ashland, an estate of 
about 600 acres near Lexington, Ky. 
This beautiful home and its spacious 
grounds were a constant inspiration 
and delight to Henry Clay and he 
spent a lifetime improving the prop- 
erty. Lovely shrubs, flowers, and 
trees were planted, including the ash 
tree for which the place was named. 
The vineyard is said to have con- 
tained very high quality grapes from 
which excellent wine was made. Clay 
remarked once when he returned 
from Paris, France, where he had 
been “wined and dined,” “French 
wine -is good, but Ashland wine is 
better.” 

He had the usual vegetables, grain, 
and stock raised on a farm, but his 
principal crop was hemp, which his 
father-in-law cultivated with great 
success; in Clay’s case, however, it 
proved a very bad _ investment. 
Horses, mules, and pigs were his 
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chief livestock and a great satisfac- 
tion to him. All these animals were 
thoroughbreds and were purchased 
from various parts of the world, 
wherever the best could be found. 


The pride of Ashland in those days 
was the stud. Clay was very fond of 
horses, and he spent a great deal of 
time and money developing the best 
breeds. Animals foaled at Ashland 
were known, not only in the United 
States but in Europe as well. He had 
a 1-mile track built on the estate, 
and the finest horses were exercised 
there daily. He brought a number of 
very excellent brood mares, includ- 
ing Allegrante, for which he paid 
$1,500.00 to Governor Barbour of 
Virginia; this price was considered 
enormous at that time. From the 
original Henry Clay stud there were 
three Derby winners. 

In a letter to a friend Clay said 
“I am in one respect better off than 
Moses. He died in sight of the 
Promised Land, while I occupy as 
good a farm as he could have found 
had he reached it.” 


He was known on two continents 
as “Henry Clay of Kentucky,” and 
the world knew that Ashland was his 
home. Visitors from all sections of 
the country go to Ashland as they 
do to Mount Vernon and Monticello, 
for it, too, is a national shrine. 


Career as a Legislator 


Twice Henry Clay sat in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. He represented his 
district three times in the United 
States House of Representatives, and 
each time was made its Speaker. He 
was elected to the United States 
Senate four times and was in public 
office for over 40 years. In politics 
he was a Whig (now called Republi- 
can). Three times he was the candi- 
date of that party for the Presidency, 
and three times he was defeated at 
the polls—the first time by John 
Quincy Adams, the second by 
Andrew Jackson, and the third by 
James K. Polk. Although he failed 
in his ambition to become President, 
his life was successful and far more 
meaningful than the mere fact of his 
defeat in the Presidential elections. 

As to his position on public ques- 
tions, for one thing he helped to 
bring about the war of 1812. Being 
born under the spell of the Revolu- 
tion, with an innate hatred of all 
that was British, it is not surprising 
that he became the impelling spirit; 


consequently the war was frequently 
called “Clay’s War.” 

Clay was enthusiastically national, 
and his fiery eloquence inspired men 
to fight in spite of almost insur-— 
mountable obstacles. The United 
States was really poorly prepared for 
war, as the Army numbered only 
about 10,000 men and the United 
States had a total of 15 ships to 
confront Britain’s powerful navy. 
Nevertheless, war was declared on) 
June 18, 1812. 


American and British representa-— 
tives met in Ghent, Belgium, in 1813 
to lay the basis for a lasting peace. 
The discussions continued for about 
18 months, but an agreement was 
finally reached on December 24, 
1814. Henry Clay was one of the 
American Commissioners who helped 
to negotiate it. : 

The age-old question of the navi 
gation of the Mississippi, which had 
disturbed Kentucky from its earliest 
years, came near causing a division - 
in the American Commission. Henry — 
Clay, who understood the problem > 
as none of the others did, refused to 
affix his signature to a treaty that 
would divide the use of that river 
with Great Britain. If he had not 
stood firm and won over his co-— 
workers to his point of view, the ad- 
vantage gained by George Rogers 
Clark in his conquest of Illinois, and 
by Thomas Jefferson through the — 
Louisiana Purchase, would have been | 
lost. 


Henry Clay drew up the compro- 
mise tariff bill to appease Calhoun | 
and South Carolina; he carried the 
Missouri Compromise; he stood the 
staunch friend of South American 
republics in their struggle with Spain; 
he freed his own slaves (in his will 
dated July 10, 1851); and he drew 
up the famous compromise bill of 
1850, known as the Omnibus Bill, 
because it provided for so many dif- 
ferent measures. The chief provisions 
were the admission of California to 
the Union, organization of the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Utah, 
abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, and the fugitive 


purchasing all slave children and 

setting them free. te 
The proposed measure would have 

cost but a fraction of the $10,000,- 
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foresaw that the Union was drifting 
into peril. 

Clay, Webster, and Calhoun are 
names so closely linked in political 
history that many persons assume 
that there existed among the mem- 
bers of the so-called “Triumvirate” 
the closest intimacy. In fact, this was 
not the case; the men were antag- 
onistic in temperament, _ political 
principles, and general views of life. 
Of these three great names, Calhoun 
surpassed in intellect and integrity of 
his convictions; Webster excelled in 
the extent of his literary achieve- 
ments and in oratory; and Clay 
possessed in the higher degree the 
elements of proper leadership and 
personal influence. 


Henry Clay the Patriot 


Henry Clay was a national patriot, 
never sectional. He loved America— 
all of it—and said, when confronted 
with the suggestion that he was a 
sympathizer with the future “Con- 
federacy of the South,” 


I know no South, no North, no East, 
no West to which I owe any allegiance, I 
owe allegiance to two sovereignties and 
only two; one is the sovereignty of the 
Union, and the other the sovereignty of 
the State of Kentucky. 

He has been called the “Nation’s 
Idol,” and the “Great American,” 
besides many other complimentary 
and endearing terms. On a gold 
medal presented by admiring friends 
just before his death were inscribed 
the following acts by which he should 
be remembered. 


I am the Minute Man 


Senate 1806 Secretary of State 
Speaker 1811 1825 
War of 1812 With Panama Instructions 
Great Britain 1826 
Ghent 1814 Tariff Compromise 
Missouri Compro- 1833 
mise 1821 Public Domain 
Spanish America 1833-41 
1822 Peace With France 
American System Preserved 1835 
1824 Compromise 1850 
Greece 1824 


This is a noble record and one 
that has never been surpassed. 

Henry Clay died in Washington 
on June 29, 1852. On that last night 
he was heard to murmur the childish 
prayer, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” and it is said that he had 
repeated it every night since he was 
a child. Me 


The Nation’s Tribute 


The funeral procession was the 
longest in the history of the country 
at that time. The cortege moved 
from Washington via Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Cincinnati 
to Lexington. The remains arrived at 
night on July 9 and were escorted by 
crowds of people who followed the 
official delegation from Lexington 
and those from other cities. Lighted 
by torches, the catafalque proceeded 
to Ashland, where for one night the 
body of Henry Clay remained in 
state. 

The funeral services for Henry 
Clay were most impressive and were 
attended by more than 30,000 per- 


sons. It seemed as if all Kentucky 
had turned out to honor its greatest 
son. 


The casket was put in the family 
plot until a suitable memorial could 
be established; this was not done 
until after the Civil War. Clay’s wife 
died in 1864, and her remains were 
also placed in the vault beside those 
of her husband. 


The Memorial Committee finally 
adopted the 120-foot column design” 
of Julius W. Adams of Lexington, dy x9 
and a Frankfort contractor agreed to 
build it for $43,920. The monument" d 4 
is awe-inspiring and spectacular! A 
statue of the statesman rises high Es will 
above the trees on its high fluted in oN E 
column and peers out over the city 
from his grave. In the summer of 
1902 a bolt of lightning knocked  hapte 
off the head of the statue and hurled aS 
it to the ground, and later the right MaAered 
leg and right hand were torn off, but Bnd. wi 
these have since been replaced. The a the ; 
following words are engraved p, 
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I can with unshaken confidence appeagadage, F 
to the Divine Arbiter for the truth of thaGOOD 
declaration that I have been influenced byJNOTHIN 
no impure purpose, no personal motiv On St 
have sought no personal aggrandizemon 2:30 
but that in all my public acts I have had at 
a sole and single eye, and a warm heart, will be he 
directed and dedicated to what in myjmembers 
judgment I believe to be the true interest] On Mc 
of my country. opening, 


On a tablet in the crypt is written:will be h 
I know no South, no North, no East§flower H 
no West. *Dress wi 


foreign cc 


I stand facing the East 


Behind me is a great country 3 ae 
Of stout hearts and keen minds < 


I am on guard for America 

To you who come to our shores 
I bid you welcome to be one with us 
I urge the leaving behind 

Of all which may weigh you down 
Crime, fear, slavery and intrigue 

I urge the love of that which is good 
And its accompanying freedoms 

I demand respect for this goodly land 


1 Copyright, 1960; published by permission of the author. 
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Let the evil ones beware evening, 
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* The colorful opening of the Seven- 
eth Continental Congress will take 
place on Monday evening, April 17, 
‘Tit half past eight o’clock in Constitu- 
fion Hall, when the assembly call is 
sounded for the entrance of the pro- 
cession. Preceding the National Of- 
ficers will be pages, in white, carry- 
ing the Flags of every State and of 
foreign countries where D.A.R. chap- 
ters are located. Leading will be the 
Stars and Stripes and our D.A.R. 
banner. Stirring music will again be 
rendered by the United States Marine 
Band, with a 30-minute concert be- 
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Our President General, Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, has selected as the 
theme for the Congress an ancient 


41 On Sunday afternoon, April 16, 
at 2:30 p.m., the Memorial Service 


On Monday evening, preceding the 
opening, a dinner for gentlemen only 
ttenfwill be held at 6:30 p.m. at the May- 
Eastfflower Hotel in the Jefferson Room. 
Dress will be “optional.” Reserva- 
tions, accompanied by check for 
$6.00, may be secured from Mr. 
T. Smallwood, Jr., 1026 
17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please make checks payable to 
Mr. Smallwood. 

On Tuesday morning, April 18, 

di the reports of National Officers will 
‘OG Tbe heard. Tuesday evening is Na- 
tional Defense evening, and an inter- 
esting program has been provided. 
The Pages’ Dance will also be held 
on this evening at 10 p.m. at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Reports of State Regents will be 
heard on Wednesday evening, April 
19, with nominations for national of- 
fice to follow. Voting will be on 
Thursday morning. Our annual ban- 
quet will again be held at the May- 
flower Hotel, at 7:30 p.m., Friday 
evening, after the adjournment of 
Congress. 
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Distinguished speakers will appear April 17, 9 a.m. 


By Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig 


Chairman, Congress Program Committee 


on the program of our Seventieth 
Continental Congress, with entertain- 
ing musical interludes, and several 
Service Bands will add drama to the 
meetings. It is our hope that the 
coming Congress will be a pleasant 
and rewarding experience for all who 
plan to attend. 


Schedule—Seventieth Continental Congress 
April 17-21, 1961 
Friday, April 14: 
Executive Committee Meeting 
Saturday, April 15: 
Meeting of National Board of Man- 
agement, 9:30 A.M. 
Sunday, April 16: 
Memorial Service, 2:30 P.M. 
Monday, April 17: 
Opening of 70th Continental Con- 
gress, 8:30 P.M. 
Tuesday, April 18: 
Reports of National Officers, 
A.M. 
National Defense Meeting, 8:30 P.M. 
Pages’ Dance, 10 P.M.—Mayflower 
Hotel 
Wednesday, April 19: 
Reports of State Regents, 7:30 P.M. 
Nominations 
Thursday, April 20: 
Voting, 8 A.M. to 2:30 P.M.; reports, 
9:30 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
Program and Report of Tellers, 8:30 
P.M. 
Friday, April 21: 
Installation Ceremony; Adjournment 
of the Congress; Banquet, 7:30 
P.M., Mayflower Hotel 
Saturday, April 22: 
Meeting of National Board of Man- 
agement, 9:30 A.M. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


AMERICAN INDIANS: Indian Break- 
fast, Wednesday, April 19, 7:30 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, State Room. Senator 
Clinton Anderson, New Mexico, Guest 
Speaker. Bacone College Glee Club will 
entertain. All mail after April 1 should 
come to: American Indians Committee, 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
During Congress, C Street corridor— 
Constitution Hall. 

AMERICAN MUSIC: Meeting, Mon- 
day, April 17, 9 a.m., Banquet Hall, Me- 
morial Continental Hall. 

AMERICANISM AND D.A.R. MAN- 
UAL FOR CITIZENSHIP: Meeting, 
Wednesday, April 19, 11 am. C.A.R. 
Board Room, 3rd floor, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall Building. 

CONSERVATION: Meeting, Monday, 
Assembly Room, 2nd 


9:30 


floor, Administration Building. Colored 
slides of exterior of D.A.R. Buildings and 
landscaping. Roundtable discussion. 

D.A.R. GOOD CITIZENS: Meeting and 
breakfast, Tuesday, April 18, 7:30 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Jefferson Room—$3.85. 
Reservations: Until April 12, Mrs. Wm. 
C. Bishop, Scarbro, W. Va. From 7 a.m. 
morning of luncheon, at door of Jeffer- 
son Room (limited number). Send check 
with reservation. 

D.A.R. MAGAZINE AND MAGA- 
ZINE ADVERTISING: Meeting, Tues- 
day, April 18, 8:30 a.m., National Officers 
Club Room, 2nd floor, Administration 
Building. 

D.A.R. MUSEUM: Meeting, Monday, 
April 17, 11 a.m. Museum proper. Tick- 
ets—invitational. 

D.A.R. SCHOOL: Luncheon, Monday, 
April 17, 12 noon, Mayflower Hotel, State 
Room—$4.00. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress: Mrs. Nelson H. Budd, 910 South 
26th Place, Arlington 2, Va.; during Con- 
gress: Mayflower Hotel. 

GENEALOGICAL RECORDS: Joint 
meeting with Membership, Registrar Gen- 
eral, and Transportation, Tuesday, April 
18, 2 p.m., National Officers Club Room. 

HONOR ROLL: Meeting, Monday, 
April 17, 11:30 a.m., Americana Room. 

INSIGNIA: Meeting, Thursday, April 
20, 8:30 a.m., National Board Room, Me- 
morial Continental Hall Building, 2nd 
floor. 

JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS: 
Meeting, Monday, April 17, 11 a.m., As- 
sembly Room. 

JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP: Meeting, 
Monday, April 17, 9 a.m., Red Cross 
Building, Executive Committee Room, 
2nd floor, 17th and D Sts., N. W. Dinner, 
Sunday, April 16, 5:15 p.m., Mayflower 
Hotel, Colonial Room—$6.50. Reserva- 
tions: Deadline, April 8—Mrs. Joseph W. 
Bow, 4322 Rosedale Avenue, Bethesda 
14, Md.; make checks payable to: Junior 
Membership Committee. Principal speaker 
at dinner: Miss Gertrude Carraway, Hon- 
orary President General. 

MEMBERSHIP: Joint meeting with 
Genealogical Records, Registrar General, 
and Transportation, Tuesday, April 18, 2 
p.m., National Officers Club Room, 2nd 
floor, Administration Building. 

MOTION PICTURE: Joint breakfast 
with Press Relations, Radio and TV, and 
Program, Wednesday, April 19, 7:15 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, East Room—$3.25. 
Reservations: Mrs. Winston Edwards, 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. © 
During Congress: Ticket booth—Con- — 
stitution Hall corridor. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE: Luncheon, 
Monday, April 17, 12 noon, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Sheraton Hall—$5.00. Res- 
ervations: Mrs. B. Harrison Lingo, 1776 


D Street, N. W., Washington 6. D. C. _ 
Reservations may be picked up at table _ 
near Registration Desk on Friday or on _ 
Saturday morning before luncheon. There _ 


will be a panel discussion of prominent 


speakers; Question-and-Answer period will _ 


follow panel discussion. 

PRESS RELATIONS: Meeting, 
Wednesday, April 19, 3 p.m., National 
Board Room, 2nd floor, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall Building. Joint breakfast 
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with Program, Radio and TV, and Motion 
Picture Committees, Wednesday, April 19, 
7:15 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room—- 
$3.25. Reservations: Mrs. Winston Ed- 
wards, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. During Congress: Ticket booth— 
Constitution Hall corridor. 

PROGRAM: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 9 to 9:45 a.m., Program Office—3rd 
floor, Administration Building. Yearbooks 
will be displayed, and slides will be shown. 
Joint breakfast with Motion Picture, Press 
Relations, and Radio and TV Commit- 
tees—Wednesday, April 19, 7:15 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, East Room—$3.25. Res- 
ervations: Mrs. Winston Edwards, 1776 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. During 
Congress: Ticket booth—Constitution Hall 
corridor. 

RADIO AND TV: Joint breakfast with 
Motion Picture, Press Relations, and Pro- 
gram Committees—Wednesday, April 19, 
7:15 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room— 
$3.25. Reservations: Mrs. Winston Ed- 
wards, 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. During Congress: Ticket booth— 
Constitution Hall corridor. 

RESOLUTIONS: Meetings, Wednesday, 
April 12, through Saturday, April 15, 9 
a.m. C.A.R. Board Room, 3rd floor, Me- 
morial Continental Hall Building. Mon- 
day, April 17, through Thursday, April 
20, 9 a.m., National Officers Club Board 
Room, 2nd floor, Administration Building. 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: Meeting, Tues- 
day, April 18, 8 a.m., National Board 
Room, 2nd floor, Memorial Continental 
Hall Building. There will be a talk about 
the history of the Flag of the United 
States. 

TRANSPORTATION: Joint meeting 
with Genealogical Records, Registrar 
General, and Membership Committees, 
Tuesday, April 18, 2 p.m., National Offi- 
cers Club Room, 2nd floor, Administra- 
tion Building. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


CHAPLAIN GENERAL: Breakfast, 
Sunday, April 16, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower 
Hotel, Chinese Room—$3.50. Reserva- 
tions: Before April 12, Mrs. L. I. Mc- 
Dougle, 4701 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Transportation will be 
furnished only to those attending break- 
fast and planning to go to Arlington Cem- 
etery and Mt. Vernon for the placing 
of the wreaths. Rlease specify when mak- 
ing reservations. 

HISTORIAN GENERAL: Joint meet- 
ing with Reporter General and National 
Chairman of American History Month, 
Monday, April 17, 9 a.m., Americana 
Room, 2nd floor, Administration Building. 

LIBRARIAN GENERAL: Meeting, 
Monday, April 17, 9:30 a.m., National 
Officers Club Room, 2nd floor, Adminis- 
tration Building; meeting of State and 
chapter Librarians. 

REGISTRAR GENERAL: Joint meet- 
ing with Genealogical Records, Member- 
ship, and Transportation Committees, 
Tuesday, April 18, 2 p.m., National Offi- 
cers Club Room, 2nd floor, Administra- 
tion Building. 

REPORTER GENERAL: Joint meeting 
with Historian General and National 
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Shenandoah, 


Monday, April 17, 9 a.m., Americana 
Room, 2nd floor, Administration Building. 

TREASURER GENERAL: Meeting, 
Monday, April 17, 11 a.m., National Offi- 
cers Club Room, 2nd floor, Administra- 
tion Building. 


CONGRESS COMMITTEES 


CORRIDOR MHOSTESSES: Meeting, 
Monday, April 17, 9:30 a.m., corridor 
outside the President General’s Reception 
Room. 

GUEST: Meeting, Monday, April 17, 
9:30 a.m., President General’s Reception 
Room. 

HOSPITALITY: Meetings, Saturday, 
April 15, 10:30 a.m., and Monday, April 
17, 2 p.m., President General’s Reception 
Room. 

HOUSE: Meeting, Monday, April 17, 
9 a.m., Constitution Hall. Counters’ meet- 
ing, Tuesday, April 18, 8:30 a.m., La- 


fayette Room. Information Committee, 
Thursday, April 13, 2 p.m., Lafayette 
Room. 


MARSHAL: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 10:30 a.m., Platform Committee 
Room—Back Stage. Breakfast, Monday, 
April 17, 8 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, Po- 
tomac Room. 

PAGES: Meeting, Monday, April 17, 
1:30 p.m., Constitution Hall. Registration, 
Monday, April 17, 12 to 1:30 p.m., Pages’ 
Lounge. 

PLATFORM: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 11:30 a.m., Constitution Hall plat- 
form. 

PRESIDENT GENERAL’S RECEP- 
TION ROOM: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 10:30 a.m., President General’s Recep- 
tion Room. 

PROGRAM: Meeting, Friday, April 14, 
10 a.m., Indiana Room. 

REGISTRATION LINE: Meeting, Fri- 
day, April 14, 10:30 a.m., O’Byrne Room. 

TELLERS: Meeting, Tuesday, April 
18, 10:30 a.m., C.A.R. Board Room, 3rd 
floor, Memorial Continental Hall Building. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


AMERICAN HISTORY: Joint meet- 
ing with Historian General and Reporter 
General, Monday, April 17, 9 a.m., 
Americana Room, 2nd floor, Administra- 
tion Building. 

CHAPTERS OVERSEAS: Luncheon, 
Tuesday, April 18, 12:30 p.m., Kennedy- 
Warren Hotel. Reservations: Mrs. Hoover 
Hanger, the Kennedy-Warren, 3133 Con- 
necticut Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL CHAIRMEN’S ASSOCI- 
ATION: Breakfast, Sunday, April 16, 
8:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room. 
Reservations: Up to April 1, Association 
Treasurer; after April 1, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Houghton, 5303 Brookway Drive, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS CLUB: Board 
of Management, Thursday, April 13, 2 
p.m., Board Room. Annual meeting, Fri- 
day, April 14, 10 a.m., Club Room. Ban- 
quet, Saturday, April 15, 7 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Pan American Room. 

STATE VICE REGENTS’ CLUB: 
Luncheon, Thursday, April 20, 12:30 p.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Pan American Room— 
$4.25. Reservations: Before April 11, 
Mrs. E. L. McMichael, 1104 S. Elm St., 

ing Congress—The 


Mayflower. Membership open to all past 
or present State Vice Regents. 

VICE PRESIDENT GENERALS 
CLUB: Breakfast, Monday, April 17, 7:30 
a.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room. Res. 
ervations: Before Congress: Mrs. Herbert 
R. Hill, Fountaintown, Ind. 


STATES 


ALABAMA: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 10 a.m., Red Cross Building, 17th 
& D Sts., N. W.,. Assembly Hall, 2nd 
floor. Buffet supper, Tuesday, April 18, 
5:45 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Pan Ameri- 
can Room—$6.75. Reservations: Before 
Congress, Mrs. L. A. Brooks, 2530 Park 
Lane Ct., N. Birmingham, Ala.; in Wash- 
ington, at delegation meeting, Monday, 
April 17 at 10 a.m., from Mrs. Brooks, 

CALIFORNIA: Open House, Monday, 
April 17, 10 to 12 noon, California Room. 
Dinner, Sunday, April 16, 7 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, East Room—$7.00. Reserva- 
tions: Before Congress, Mrs. Richard J. 
Donovan, 142 Twin Oaks Circle, Chula 
Vista, Calif.; during Congress, Mrs. Rich- 
ard J. Donovan, Everett Hotel—also East 
Room, Mayflower Hotel, 6:30 p.m., Sun- 
day, April 16. 

COLORADO: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 2 p.m., Colorado Room, 3rd floor, Ad- 
ministration Building. Dinner, Tuesday, 
April 18, 6 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, North 
Room—$6.50. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress, Emeline W. Hughes, 3061 East 
Floyd Drive, Denver 10, Colo.; during 
Congress, Mayflower Hotel. Colorado 
Buffet, Sunday, April 16, 1961, at Cox- 
woods, 4411 Fairfax Road, Arlington, Va. 
Hostesses, Mrs. Elizabeth Cox and Miss 
Eleanor Cox. Meet at Founders’ Memo- 
rial after Memorial Service. Cars will be 
available. Members and guests welcome. 

CONNECTICUT: Open House, Mon- 
day, April 17, 9 to 12 noon, Connecticut 
Room—sale of State badges and registra- 
tion. Dinner, Tuesday, April 18, 5:45 p.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, East Room. Reserva- 
tions: Before Congress, Miss Esther D. 
Griswold, 462 New Britain Road, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. 

DELAWARE: Open House, Tuesday, 
April 18, 2:30 to 4 p.m. Luncheon, Tues- 
day, April 18, 1 p.m., Willard Hotel, 
Cabinet Room. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress, Miss Helen M. Scott, 403 Irving 
Drive, Brandywine Hills, Wilmington 2, 
Del.; during Congress, Miss Helen M. 
Scott, Delaware Delegation. 

FLORIDA: Luncheon, Monday, April 
17, 12 noon, Mayflower Hotel, Chinese 
Room, $4.00. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress, Mrs. Robert O. Angle, Vice Regent, 
P. O. Box 519, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; dur- 
ing Congress, Mayflower Hotel. 

GEORGIA: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 3 p.m., National Officers Club Room. 
Dinner, Tuesday, April 18, 6 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Chinese Room—$6.75. 
Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. T. K. 
Kendric, 2203 Springdale Drive, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; during Congress, Mrs. Kendric, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

ILLINOIS: Open all week—lIllinois 
Room, Memorial Continental. Hall, Mrs. 
Henry Chester Warner, State Chairman. 
Hostess on duty. Buffet Supper, Sunday, 
April 16, 7 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Ball- 
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room—$5.75. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress, Mrs. G. Murray Campbell, 684 Pine 
Street, Winnetka, Ill.; during Congress, 
Mrs. Campbell, Mayflower Hotel, Satur- 
day and Sunday only—until 5 p.m. 

INDIANA: Tea, Monday, April 17, 3 
to 5 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room. 
Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. 
Thomas M. Egan, 1355 Bayard Park 
Drive, Evansville 14, Ind. 

IOWA: Meeting, Iowa Room, Monday, 
April 17, 9 a.m. to noon. Sale of State 
badges in Iowa Room. Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 18, 1 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, North 
Room—$5.00. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress, Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, Rt. 3, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; during Congress, 
Iowa Room and Mrs. Watson. 

KANSAS: Luncheon, Tuesday, April 
18, 12:30 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Pan 
American Room—$4.00. Reservations: 
Before Congress, Mrs. Lou B. Naylor, 
2331 Tauromee, Kansas City, Kans.; dur- 
ing Congress, Mrs. Marjorie T. Britt, 
1853 Irving Street, N. W., Washington 10, 
D. C. Badges made by Mrs. H. N. Baum, 
Leavenworth, for sale. 

LOUISIANA: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 10 a.m., Louisiana. Room. Dinner, 
Monday, April 17, 6 p.m., Mayflower 
Hotel, Pan American Room—$6.50. 
Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. E. D. 
Schneider, Lake Providence, La.; during 
Congress, Mrs. E. D. Schneider, May- 
flower Hotel. 

MARYLAND: Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 18, 1 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Chinese 
Room—$4.50. Reservations: Before Con- 
gress, Mrs. Lawrence S. Lesser, 36 East 
Quincy Street, Chevy Chase, Md.; during 
Congress, Maryland Box. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Open _ House, 
Monday, April 17, 10 a. m—12 noon, 
Massachusetts Room. Buffet Supper, Sun- 
day, April 16, 6:45 p. m., Pan American 
Room, Mayflower Hotel—$5.75. Tickets 
before Congress: Mrs. Harold C. Hart, 29 
Lincoln Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. (be- 
fore April 12); during Congress, State 
Regent’s room, Mayflower Hotel. 

MICHIGAN: Reception, Sunday, April 
16, 8:30 to 10:30 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, 
Chinese Room—$4.00. Reservations: Be- 
fore Congress, Mrs. Dale D. Libby, 837 
South Gulley Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

MINNESOTA: Buffet Supper, Sunday, 
April 16, Mayflower Hotel, North Room 
—$6.00. Reservations: Before Congress, 
Mrs. Ralph B. Dunnavan, 1685 Bohland 
Avenue, St. Paul 16, Minn.; in Washing- 
ton before Congress, Minnesota Suite, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

MISSISSIPPI: Breakfast, Tuesday, April 
18, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, Chinese 
Room. Reservations: Before April 1, Mrs. 
Louise M. Heaton, Box 86, Clarksdale, 
Miss.; during Congress: The Mayflower. 

MISSOURI: Brunch, Monday, April 17, 
12 noon, Mayflower Hotel, East Room— 
$5.00. Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs, 
E. F. Kieselbach, 1301 W. High, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; during Congress, Mrs. 
E. F. Kieselbach, Lee House. For Missouri 
daughters and guests. 

NEBRASKA: Tea, Tuesday, April 18, 
3 to 5 p.m., District of Columbia Chapter 
House, 1732 Massachusetts Avenue,-N. W., 
Washington, D. C.—$3.00. Honoring Mrs. 


Reuben E. Knight, candidate for Honorary 
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Vice President General. Reservations: Be- 
fore Congress, Mrs. H. H. Selleck, 808 
Cheyenne Avenue, Alliance, Neb.; during 
Congress, Mrs. H. H. Selleck, Mayflower 
Hotel. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Meeting, Monday, 
April 17, 9:30 a.m., Children’s Attic. Sale 
of State badges. Luncheon, Tuesday, April 
18, 12:30 p.m., Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington Room—$3.75 including tip and 
tax. Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Woodes, 9 Wentworth Street, 
Rochester, N. H.; during Congress, Mon- 
day, April 17, 9:30 to 11 a.m., Mrs. Joseph 
E. Woodes, Children’s Attic. Guest speak- 
er, Mrs. Styles Bridges. 

NEW JERSEY: Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 18, 1 p.m., Shoreham Hotel, Palla- 
dian Room—$4.25. Reservations: Before 
Congress, Mrs. John K. Finley, 51 Kings 
Highway, W. Haddonfield, N. J.; during 
Congress, Mrs. John K. Finley, May- 
flower Hotel. 

NEW YORK: Open House, Monday, 
April 17, 9:30 to noon, New York Room. 
Luncheon, Tuesday, April 18, 1 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Ballroom—$5.50. Reserva- 
tions: Before Congress, Mrs. Ivan_ T. 
Johnson, 2 Cobb Avenue, White Plains, 
N. Y.; in Washington during Open House 
on Monday, April 17. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Open House, 
Monday, April 17, 10 to 4 p.m., North 
Carolina Room. Sale of State badges: Mrs. 
Norman Cordon, State Vice Regent. Tea, 
Wednesday, April 19, 4 to 6 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Colonial Room. Reserva- 
tions: Before Congress, Miss Josephine 
Smith, 307 Hammond ‘Street, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; during Congress, Miss 
Josephine Smith. 

NORTHWEST STATES GROUP: 
Luncheon, Monday, April 17, 12:30 p.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, North Room—$3.75. 
Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. Al- 
bert C. Jacobson, 719 Cherry Street, 
Anaconda, Mont. 

OHIO: Meeting, Monday, April 17, 
10:30 a.m., Ohio Room. Open House— 
Ohio Room to be open all through Con- 
gress. Reception: Sunday, April 16, 9 to 
11 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, State Room. 
Reservatiohs: Before Congress, State 
Treasurer, Mrs. Frances W. Schneider; 
during Congress, Ohio Room, also from 
Ohio State Treasurer. 

OKLAHOMA: Open House, Monday, 
April 17, 9 to 10 a.m., Oklahoma Kitchen, 


Mrs. Earl Foster, hostess. Luncheon, 
Wednesday, April 19, 12:30 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Pan American Room— 


$3.25. Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. 
Melvin Race, 24 East Emmett Street, 
Shawnee, Okla.; during Congress, Okla- 
homa Kitchen, Monday, April 17, 9 to 10 
am. If tickets are desired on Monday 
afternoon, cal! Mrs. Henry D. Rineland, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

OREGON: Breakfast, Monday, April 
17, 8 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, Presidential 
Dining Room. 

PENNSYLVANIA: State Board meet- 
ing, Monday, April 17, 2 p.m., National 
Board Room, 2nd floor, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall Building. Luncheon, Tues- 
day, April 18, 1° p.m., Shoreham Hotel, 
Blue Room—$5.00. Reservations: Before 
Congress, Mrs. Anna Wills Reed, 501 


Waverley Road, Progress, Harrisburg, Pa.; 


during Congress, Pennsylvania Foyer 
Memorial Continental Hall. Chairman . 
luncheon is Mrs. Harold C. Edwards, 
Club Court, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND: Meeting, Stendar, 
April 17, 10 a.m., Rhode Island Room. 
Dinner, Tuesday, April 18, 5:45 p.m., 
Washington Hotel, District Room—$6.00. 
Reservations: Will be made at Monday 
meeting. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Luncheon, Tues- 
day, April 18, 1 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, 
East Room—$5.00. Reservations: Before 
Congress, Miss Lola Wilson, Chairman, 
1109 Ella Street, Anderson, S. C.; durin 
Congress, S. C. Luncheon Committee, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

TENNESSEE: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 10:30 a.m., Tennessee Room. High © 
Tea, Tuesday, April 18, 5 to 7 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, State Dining Room—$4.25. 
Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Berryman, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; dur- 
ing Congress, Mrs. Wm. I. Reilly, Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

TEXAS: Tea, Monday, April 17, 4 to | 
6 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Chinese Room | 
—$4.00. Reservations: Before Congress, 
Mrs. H. R. Stroube, Jr., 1200 Governor’s — 
Drive, Corsicana, Tex. Texas Delegation 
will meet Monday morning, April 17, in 
Maryland Room, Mayflower Hotel, 10:30 
a.m. 
VERMONT: Luncheon, Monday, April 
17, 1 p.m., Willard Hotel, Cabinet Room. 
Reservations: Before Congress, Mrs. 
Bernard D. Dooley, 28 Beaman Street, 
Poultney, Vt.; during Congress, Miss Amy 
L. Perkins, State Regent, Hotel Washing- 
ton or Vermont Room, Monday, a.m. 

VIRGINIA: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 10 to 3, Virginia Room. Luncheon, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1 p.m., Willard Hotel, 
Grand Ballroom—$3.60. Reservations: 
Before Congress, Mrs. Benton S. Lowe, — 
5300 N. 32nd Street, Arlington, Va. 

WASHINGTON: Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 18, 12:15 p.m., Kennedy-Warren, 
North Lounge, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W.—$3.00 price requested, as it was 
in 1960. Reservations: Before Congress, 
Mrs. Earl C. Douglas, 1736 Arch Avenue, 
Seattle 16, Wash.; during Congress, May- 
flower Hotel. Wives of Congressmen are 
being invited. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 18, 12:30 p. m., Army-Navy Club, 
Farragut Square and I Streets, N.W. Res- 
ervations: Before April 8, Mrs. Charles 
P. Walker, 1544 Quarrier Street, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.—$5.00; in D.C., Monday, 
April 17, Constitution Hall, West Virginia 
Box (No. 39), 10:00 a. m.—12 noon. 5 

WISCONSIN: Meeting, Monday, April 
17, 9:30 a.m., Wisconsin Room. Meeting 
of Wisconsin Delegation. Banquet tickets 
and badges distributed. 


PATRONIZE 
SNACK BAR 
COFFEE—SANDWICH BUFFET 
Continuous Service—8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Saturday Through Friday of 
Congress Week 
Lower Level—Administration Building _ 
Served Under the Direction of 
B & B Caterers 
6303 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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Proud as the Daughters are of the 
contributions of their ancestors to 
the founding of this country, they 
are doubly proud of the courtesy 
and magnanimity of our officers and 
men toward “enemy” women. Early 
chronicles and, for example, the 
memoirs of Baroness de Reidesel, 
give many such incidents. 

With Lady Harriet Ackland, the 
Baroness had followed the fortunes 
of their respective husbands—Major 
Ackland and Baron de Reidesel— 
who were officers under General 
Burgoyne at the time of the sur- 
render of the British Army at Sara- 
toga. The following excerpts digested 
from the Baroness’ memoirs tell a 
thrilling story: 


Countess Reidesel’s Memoirs 


On the 7th of October, our misfortunes 
began. I was at breakfast when my hus- 
band told me it was merely a reconnais- 
sance and not to be concerned at the great 
movement among the troops. I walked 
out of the house and met several Indians 
in their war dresses with guns in their 
hands. When I asked where they were go- 
ing, they cried out, “War! War!” Meaning 
that they were going to battle. This filled 
me with apprehension. I had scarcely got 
home before I heard reports of cannon 
and musketry, which grew louder by de- 
grees, till at last the noise became ex- 
cessive. 

About 4 o'clock in the afternoon, in- 
stead of the guests whom I expected, 
General Fraser was brought in on a litter, 
mortally wounded. The table, which was 
already set, was removed, and a bed 
placed in its stead for the wounded gen- 
eral. I sat trembling in a corner; the noise 
grew louder, and the alarm increased. The 
thought that my husband might be brought 
in wounded, in the same manner, was 
terrible to me. . . . General Fraser said to 
the surgeon, “Tell me if my wound is 
mortal, do not flatter me”. The ball had 
passed through his body, and, unhappily 
for the general, he had eaten a very 
hearty breakfast by which the stomach 
was distended; and the ball, as the sur- 
geon said, had passed through it. 


I heard him often exclaim, with a sigh, 
“Oh, fatal ambition! Poor General Bur- 
goyne. Oh, my poor wife!” He was asked 
if he had any request to make to which he 
replied: “If Gen. Burgoyne would permit 
it, he should like to be buried at 6 o'clock 
in the evening on the top of a mountain 
in a redoubt which had been built there” 


of Our Revolutionary Forces 


I did not know which way to turn. All 
the other rooms were full of sick. Toward 
evening I-saw my husband coming; then 
I forgot all my sorrows and thanked God 
that he was spared to me. He and his aide- 
de-camp ate in great haste with me behind 
the house. We had been told that we had 
the advantage of the enemy; but the sor- 
rowful faces I beheld told a different tale; 
and before my husband went away, he 
took me to one side and said everything 
was going very bad; that I must keep my- 
self in readiness to leave the place but not 
to mention it to anyone. I made the pre- 
tense that I would move the next morn- 
ing into my new house and had every- 
thing packed up ready. 

* * 


Lady Ackland had a tent not far from 
our house in which she slept, and the rest 
of the day she was in the camp. All of a 
sudden a man came to tell her that her 
husband was mortally wounded and taken 
prisoner. On hearing this, she became very 
miserable. We comforted her by telling 
her that her husband’s wound was prob- 
ably slight and at the same time advised 
her to go over to her husband to do which 
she would certainly obtain permission, 
and then she could attend him herself. 

She was a charming woman and very 
fond of him. I spent much of the night 
comforting her and then went again to 
my children, whom I had put to bed. I 
could not go to sleep as I had General 
Fraser and several other wounded gentle- 
men in my room; but I was afraid my 
children would wake and by their crying 
disturb the dying man in his last mo- 
ments. 

About 8 o’clock in the morning he died. 
After he was laid out and his corpse 
wrapped up in a sheet, we came again 
into the room and had this sorrowful sight 
before us the whole day. And to add to 
the melancholy scene, almost every mo- 
ment, some officer of my acquaintance was 
brought in wounded. . . . About 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon I saw the house which 
had just been built for me in flames, and 
the enemy not far off. ... At 6 o'clock, 
the corpse was brought out and we saw 
all the generals attend it to the mountain; 
the chaplain performed the funeral serv- 
ice, rendered unusually solemn and awful 
by constant peals from the enemy’s ar- 
tillery. Many cannon balls flew close by 
me, but I had my eyes directed toward the 
mountain where my husband was stand- 
ing. General Gates afterwards said that if 
he had known it had been a funeral, he 
would not have permitted it to be fired on. 

* 

As soon as the funeral service was 
finished, an order was issued that the army 
retreat. My calash was prepared. When 


General Maldaeel saw me ‘in a the midst of 


By Mrs. Henry DeLand Strack, 
‘Old Topanemus Chapter, Rumson, N.]. 


danger, he ordered.my women and chil- 
dren to be brought into the calash and 
intimated to me to depart without delay, 
. . . The retreat was ordered to be con- 
ducted with the greatest silence. At 6 
o’clock in the morning we halted, which 
excited the surprise of all. . . . A recon- 
noitering party of 200 men came in sight. 
They might easily have been made pris- 
oners if General Burgoyne had given 
proper orders on the occasion. 
ok * * 


About evening we arrived at Saratoga. 
My dress was wet through and through 
with rain, and I had to remain in that 
state the whole night, having no place to 
change it. However, I got close to a large 
fire and at last lay down on some straw, 

* * * 


On the morning of the 9th, General 
Burgoyne ordered the retreat to continue 
and caused the handsome house and mills 
of General Schuyler to be burnt. My hus- 
band told me to go to a house not far 
off. Then a terrible cannonade was com- 
menced by the enemy, which was directed 
against the house in which I sought to 
obtain shelter for myself and children. 
I had to resort to the cellar for refuge 
and in one corner of this I remained the 
whole day, my children sleeping on the 
earth with their heads in my lap. Eleven 
cannon balls passed through the house 
and we could distinctly hear them roll 
away. In this horrid situation we re- 
mained 6 days: On the 16th day fresh 
beef was served out to the officers, who 
until now had only had salt provisions 
which were very bad for their wounds. 

* He 


On the 17th of October, the convention 
was completed. General Burgoyne and the 
other generals waited on General Gates, 
the American commander. The troops laid 
down their arms and gave themselves up 
as prisoners of war. 

* 

My husband sent a message to me to 
come over to him with my children. I 
seated myself once more in my dear ca- 
lash and then rode through the American 
camp. As I passed on I observed, and 
this was a great consolation to me, that 
no one eyed me with looks of resentment 
but that they all greeted us and even 
showed compassion in their countenances 
at the sight of a woman with small chil- 
dren. I was, I confess, afraid to go over 
to the enemy as it was quite a new sit- 
uation to me. 

* * 

When I drew near the tents, a handsome 
man approached and met me, took my 
children from the calash, and hugged and 
kissed them which affected me almost to 


tears. “You tremble”, said he addressing 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Mrs. 
General, invites all of you who are 
able to be in Washington City, to 
visit your Museum during the 70th 
Continental Congress. During this 
time a small but historic display of 
Indian peace gifts will be on exhibi- 
tion. It is an historic exhibit, because, 
to our knowledge, the silver peace 
pipes being featured have never been 
shown together since they were 
presented to the Indians. 

Our Government had made many 
items that were used as gifts to 
friendly North American Indians: 
Silver arm bands, silver medals, silver 
hat bands, 


O. George Cook, Curator 


silver wrist bands, and — 


to Delaware Tribe by Maj. 


By Frank E. Klapthor, 
Curator, D.A.R. Museum 


nose and ear jewels. Very few of 
them have survived. 

We are concerned, in particular, 
with three silver peace pipes made 
for presentation to the Delaware, 
Wyandotte, and Shawnee Tribes at 
the Second Treaty Council of Green- 
ville, Ohio, July 8, 1814. At the time 
of the Council presentation, President 
James Madison was represented by 
Maj. Gen. William Henry Harrison 
(later President). 

We are exhibiting, for a limited 
time, only the silver peace pipes 
given to the Delaware and Shawnee 
Tribes. The Delaware pipe is on loan 
from the United States Nesom 


Gen. 


Photograph, courtesy, Smithsonian Institution, 


(later President) Benjamin Harrison, 


Museum, Washington, D.C. The 
Shawnee pipe is loaned by the Kansas 
City Museum, Kansas City, Mo. The 
loan was made possible through the 
interest of Mrs. Ben Page of Kansas 
City, a D.A.R. Museum Adviser. 
This is an unprecedented opportunity 
to see these two important pieces 
side by side. The location of the 
Wyandotte peace pipe is unknown. 

We will also have on exhibition 
examples of Presidential silver peace 
medals. These, too, were made as 
gifts from our Government to friend- 
ly North American Indians, and even 
closer, from The Great White Father, 
the President of the United States of 
America. Our Government used such 
articles for 100 years—until 1889. 
This display has items only to 1814, 
the year when the silver peace pipes 
were presented. 

Two interesting items we are show- 
ing are known as Seasons’ Medals; 


Washington, 
1814. 
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both belong to the N.S.D.A.R. Muse- 
um. These were designed by Col. 
John Trumbull of Connecticut, Amer- 
ican patriot and artist, who was stu- 
dying in London. James McHenry, 
Secretary of War for President 
George Washington, wrote to our 
minister in London, Rufus King, re- 
questing him to have produced silver 


were re 


and copper medals for presentation to 
the Indians. The medals were author- 
ized in 1796, the sketches presented 
in 1797, and the items actually made 
late in 1798. Although these were 
made for and bear the name of Presi- 
dent George Washington, he was no 
longer President by the time they 
ceived. The Seasons’ Medals 


N 


were used for a long time by succeed- 
ing administrations. 
As one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the N.S.D.A.R. is the work 
for the Indians today, the Museum 
is proud to present this exhibition, 
showing the very earliest attempts in 
this direction made by our Federal 


Photographs, courtesy, Kansas City Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


Face and back of 1795 silver Presidential Medal. 


Note: In addition, the exhibit will include a silver medal, the gift of Mrs. Jacob P. Marshall, former regent, 
Fort Washington Chapter, New York, N. Y.; and a copper medal, the gift of Miss Kathryn E. Orme, E Pluribus 


Unum Chapter, Washington, D. C. 


(On facing page) Views of bowl of peace pipe presented to Shawnee Tribe by Maj. Gen. (later President) 
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Benjamin Harrison. 


Photographs, courtesy, Kansas City Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Benjamin Hawkins was born i in the 
old home place on Six Pound Creek 
on August 15, 1754, in Bute County, 
N. C., about 3 miles from the county 
courthouse. His early boyhood expe- 
riences included watching the serv- 
ants employed by his father load to- 
bacco to carry to Petersburg, Va. 
These many trips soon fired his am- 
bition to see more of the world 
later in his adult life. Nevertheless, 
as time went on, the family pros- 
perity increased, and Benjamin was 
sent to school at the Bute County 
courthouse, later changed to War- 
tren County in 1779. His instructor 
was Charles Pettigrew, later to be- 
come a bishop in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of North Carolina. 
Mr. Pettigrew’s influence was so 
great that Benjamin went on to seek 
further knowledge at Princeton 
College in New Jersey. Later on, Mr. 
Pettigrew and Benjamin Hawkins 
wrote to each other, and the for- 
mer’s comments about the comfort- 
able evenings and walks to school 
with the latter were quite favorable. 


Revolutionary Service 


When his senior year at Princeton 
had begun, the unexpected prepara- 
tion for his career in public life start- 
ed; then the American Revolution 
brought the academic year to a sud- 
den halt. In January 8, 1779, all stu- 
dents and faculty departed from 
Princeton as the British advanced. 
Benjamin and his brother Joseph, 
both students, fled with the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Witherspoon. Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, John Graham, a team of 
horses, and four young colts. Horses 
were regarded as valuable property 
and also used as collateral for debts. 
Soon after their departure, Benja- 
min and Joseph joined the Conti- 
nental forces. Benjamin, upon rec- 
ommendation from Dr. Witherspoon 
because of his proficiency in French, 
became a member of the staff of Gen. 
George Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the His 
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knowledge of French helped in read- 


ing letters and talking with the French 
officers. In this way, Benjamin Haw- 
kins aided the American cause in the 
Revolution. During the French Rev- 
olution, some years later, in 1793, 
many diplomats from France came 
to visit him. His home place in War- 
ren County was noted in many parts 
of the world for its style and fashion. 
Here, in such surroundings, the 
Frenchmen enjoyed conversing with 
him in their own language. 

In executing his duties as Com- 
mercial Agent for North Carolina in 
1780, Hawkins made another great 
contribution to the War for Inde- 
pendence. His purchases and requi- 
sitions included muskets, wagons, 
horses, military supplies, and can- 
non. Hawkins was 26 years of age; 
nevertheless, he held considerable re- 
sponsibility, but he seemed to meas- 
ure up to requirements and had 
people, even to the rank of colonel, 
taking orders from him. One such 
notable effort was the census of 
wagons in his native Warren County. 
Its purpose was to replace “baggage 
trains” lost at the Battle of Camden. 

His success as Commercial Agent 
attracted the attention of the North 
Carolina General Assembly. In con- 
sequence, Benjamin Hawkins was 
elected a delegate to the Continental 
Congress. Four additional terms fol- 
lowed his first election, with suitable 
intervals owing to his ineligibility to 
succeed for another term. As a dele- 
gate, he served on such committees 
as Indian Affairs and Frontier Con- 
ditions. Some feel that Hawkins 
should share the credit for influenc- 
ing passage of the Northwest Ord- 
inance in its original form. This as- 
sumption is due to the fact that 
Hawkins was a colleague of Thomas 
Jefferson. In addition to his former 
committee assignments, he served on 
another committee for surveying and 
selling western lands. Still, there is 


no evidence to conclude that he was 
a land speculator. Such was William 


Agent to 


La Grange Chapter, La Grange, Ga. 


Blount, Governor of ‘the Tennessee 
Territory. Governor Blount bought - 
lands and sold them for more than > 
their original sale price to make a 
substantial profit. His methods so. 
irritated the Indians that he became 
known to the Creek tribes as “The 
Dirt King” and to the Cherokee 
tribes as “The Dirt Captain.” They | 
held in disrepute anyone who was _ 
out to make his fortune at the ex- 
pense of the Indian’s welfare. 

Hawkins’ many close friends in- 
cluded George Washington, Thomas — 
Jefferson, and James Madison. This — 
trio of men considered Benjamin 
Hawkins an important and valuable 
consultant on conditions in North 
Carolina and the West. When an- 
other session of the Continental Con- 
gress convened in 1783, Hawkins be- 
came associated with James Duane 
Richard Peters, Charles Carroll, and 
Arthur Lee on the Committee of In- 
dian Affairs. 


Service as United States Senator 


After his experience as an adviser, — 
Hawkins took his oath of allegiance 
as a United States senator on Jan- 
uary 13, 1790, with John Adams 
Vice President, acting as administra- 
tor. As a Senator, he had an unusual — 
record. To quote from his biog- — 
raphy: 


An analysis of Hawkins’ senatorial ca 
reer reveals many contradictions. He was 
a nationalist, but voted Southern sectional 
interests consistently. He favored the ex-— 
cise, but opposed the Bank of the United 
States. He opposed England and sympa 
thized with the French Revolutionists. He © 
was interested in the welfare of the West, 
was critical of Spain in its attempts to 
close the Mississippi, but was adverse to 
speculation, too-liberal land policy, an 
the establishment of post roads and the 
post office. He staunchly supported the In- _ 
dians in their claims to lands until such 
claims had been extinguished by valid — 
treaty agreements to which the United 
Statés was a party. He was instrumental in 
depriving the Republican Gallatin of his 
seat in the Senate, but voted against the 
confirmation of John Jay as Envoy to 
Great Britain. He voted for assumption as 


part of the compromise to locate the capi- 
tal on the Potomac. He was loyal to Wash- 
ington personally but did not care for 
Hamilton and drew closer to Jefferson and 
Madison. He resented the attempts of the 
North Carolina General Assembly to di- 
rect his action in the Senate’? and opposed 
the States, even his own, in their attempts 
to interfere with Indian relations. He was 
personally democratic and counted as 
friends many of lowly station.* 


Negotiator for Treaty of Coleraine 


Hawkins’ unusual Senate activi- 
ties led George Washington to nomi- 
nate him as one of the negotiators 
for the Treaty of Coleraine. The 
other two men were George Clymer 
of Pennsylvania and Gen. Andrew 
Pickens of South Carolina. These 
three men were nominated on June 
25, 1795, in a letter submitted to 
the Senate by George Washington 
the same day. The location for the 
treaty conference was at Coleraine on 
the St. Marys River, where Spanish 
Florida, Creek Tallahassee country, 
and Georgia lands free of any titles 
joined. Some of the provisions of 
the treaty were as follows: 

1. The Federal Government would furnish 

_ reservations 5 miles square on the 

_ rivers in the Creek country to serve as 

- trading or military posts. 

2. The property and prisoners taken by 
the Indians were to be surrendered and 

Georgia was to appoint commissioners 


ih to secure the return of the said property 
and prisoners to their rightful owners, 


oe - upon consent from the Federal Govern- 


ment. 

3. The chiefs should agree to return all 
runaway Negroes upon payment of 
twelve dollars and a half for each slave 
by the owner. 

4. To appoint agents to claim property of 
citizens of the State held by the Indians 
upon authorization by the State and 
Federal Government. 


Principal Agent of Indians South of 
the Ohio River 


After the Treaty of Coleraine was 
signed, Hawkins was appointed to 
the office of Principal Temporary 
Agent of Indians South of the Ohio 
in December, 1796. 

During the time that he occupied 
this important position, he jour- 
neyed to the Creek country. Haw- 
kins’ journey began at Hopewell, on 
horseback, with supplies and equip- 
ment carried on pack animals, with 
no arms of any kind. He traveled 
south and west through the Cherokee 
lands, stopping as he went to chat 


1Hamilton, Writings of Monroe, I, pp. 282-283. 
(Monroe to Jefferson, Mar. 3, 1794.) 

2Pound, Merritt B., Benjamin Hawkins—In- 
University of Georgia Press, 1951, 
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with half breed traders and Chero-— 


kees he met on the way. He wrote 
in his journal as he went toward his 
destination—-the Creek country 
along the Chattahoochee. The trad- 
ing stations were a source of re- 
freshment, shelter, information, guid- 
ance, and comfort. 

To get to the Creek country, he 
crossed the Chattooga River and the 
eye-catching Tallulah River, which 
led to the Chattahoochee headwa- 
ters. On the way he passed “wagon 
trains” loaded with deerskins, and 
met the wife of an Indian hunter 
who told him that she would have 
made enough down to make a petti- 
coat, but her corn crop had failed. 
The Indians also traded chestnuts 
for petticoats, corn for salt, chickens 
for cotton binding, and guns for 
whiskey. 


Indian Agriculture and Trade 


He found the women growing cot- 
ton, making baskets and sifters out of 
cane, and planting corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, pumpkins, beans, peas, cym- 
blins (a variety of squash), gourds, 
watermelons, muskmelons, collards, 
and onions. The women also made 
their own sugar, pots, and clay pans, 
and all were poorly clothed. The 
men hunted deer, bear, and turkeys. 
However, farther down, he found 
the town of the Hillibees, who were 
making their own cotton gin work 
with the aid of Robert Grierson, a 
Scottish trader. The Hillibees were 
an Upper Creek tribe that lived near 
the Tallapoosa River in Alabama. 
Because of the many islands in the 
river, many flocks of ducks, geese, 
swans, and fish (such as sturgeon, 
trout, perch, rockfish and red horse) 
were quite abundant in quantity. 
Hawkins noticed that the Upper 
Creeks were more advanced, with 
cultivated lands, better stock, and 
cleaner houses, and were more will- 
ing to work with the Government 
on farming and handicrafts. The 
change of the tribal custom of isola- 
tion from the white man was due to 
the white men with Indian families 
and the half breeds who had high 
tribal positions. His purpose was to 
meet and explain to the Indians his 
missions to them. To quote from 
the author of his biography: 

Hawkins’ purposes. were to introduce 
his new wards ‘to the benefits of civiliza- 


tion and to influence them to produce agri- 
cultural commodities. As sain tra- 


versed the Cherokee portion of Georgia, 
he saw constant evidence that white ep- 
croachments were driving the Indians to 


new hunting grounds. Frequently his jour. | 


nal mentions deserted villages, in many of 
which cotton and corn stalks were still 
standing and the ubiquitous peach trees 
were growing.’ Hawkins had no complaint 
with the meals he had among the Chero- 
kees. One breakfast menu he mentioned 
was good bread, pork, and potatoes, peas, 


and dried peaches.‘ Despite this cordial ' 


and generous treatment, Hawkins’ first im- 
pression was that the Creeks were much 
poorer than the Cherokees.° 


This was the district of the Abbecoos 
of the Upper Creeks, and the towns num- 
bered 20, most of them on, or near, either 
the Coosa or the Tallapoosa rivers. Nearly 
all had traders and Hawkins found among 
them Americans, English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, one Dutchman, one Jew, and a 
Spaniard, besides half breeds and one na- 
tive Indian trader. 


In his journal, he listed 46 traders by 
name and classified them as to “honesty, 
sobriety, and whether they owned prop- 
erty or were in debt to Panton, Leslie & 
Company.” About a fourth of them were 
addicted to drunkenness and a similar pro- 
portion in debt to Panton, Leslie & Com- 
pany, and dishonest in their relations with 
the Indians. Panton, Leslie & Company 
was an English trading firm operating in 
Florida and on the Gulf Coast under 
Spanish authority.° 


Hawkins’ Aim—to Improve the Lot 
of Indians 


Hawkins became interested in car- 
rying out some of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Holston because it 
would improve the Indians’ lot as a 
nation and people. On his first visit 
he was received with much fairness 
and great interest. He wanted to ad- 
vance home industry and agriculture, 
aid the Indians materially by provid- 
ing the tools and craftsmen neces- 
sary, and dispense justice without re- 
gard to color or status. It was this 
policy of civilization that helped en- 
dear Hawkins to many of the Indian 
women and prevent unfriendly reac- 
tions from elements among the In- 
dian men and warriors. He ad- 
vanced home industry and agricul- 
ture by showing them how to raise 
cattle, horses, pigs, and chickens, 
with other poultry. He even taught 
them how to plant their crops of corn, 
cotton, vegetables, and produce and 
taught the women how to spin and 
weave the cotton and wool into long 
bolts of cloth. He aided the Indians 
materially by providing special posts 
at which craftsmen could employ 

%Pound, Merritt B., p. 103. 

*Pound, Merritt B., p. 105. 


5Pound, Merritt B., p. 106. 
®Pound, Merritt B., p. 108. 
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apprentices from the Indians to learn 


the trades of a wheelwright, carpen- 
ter, shoemaker, blacksmith, tanner, 
furrier, hatter, tinsmith, and store- 
keeper or merchant. He also dis- 
pensed justice, turning in runaway 
slaves and wanted Indians. Some of 
the extra labor came from Negro 
slaves, hired hands, and sharecrop- 
pers. 

He also established a control on 
trade by establishing trading houses, 
called “factories;” their agents were 
called “factors.” In 1790, by an act 
of Congress, the factor’s license was 
issued on a biennial basis to the trad- 
er, who posted $1,000 bond. It 
could be revoked by the unwarranted 
conduct of traders. The first factory 
was at Tellico Plains. 

While progress was being made, 
there were some obstacles, too. 
Poaching on hunting grounds and 
horse stealing were among the causes 
of unfriendly relations between the 
Indians and whites, plus neglect and 
desertion of Indian wives and chil- 
dren by white men who had married 
into the nation. Later, murder and 
other capital crimes could be added. 
From time to time there were out- 
bursts of feeling between the half 
bloods and the full bloods. These 
outbursts culminated in the Battle of 
Burnt Corn Creek and the horrible 
massacre at Fort Mims, both in 
southern Alabama. Later, reference 
will be made to these two battles. 


Duties of an Indian Agent 


The best account of his stay in the 
Creek country can be summed up in 
the closing paragraph of the chapter, 
as follows: 


Hawkins had been in the Indian country 
slightly over 3 months. His time had been 
spent largely in travel and in the en- 
deavor to become acquainted with his 
charges and to acquaint them with his 
plans. He had meant his journey to be 
one of observation, and not the routine of 
his work. Nevertheless, a study of his re- 
port of March 1 to the Secretary of War 
Shows that he attended to the following 
numerous details: Correspondence with the 
Society of Quakers in regard to the train- 
ing of Indian boys; correspondence with 
the United States factor about his long 
delayed and damaged baggage; holding up 
of the Creek annuity until plans for a 
meeting of chiefs could be arranged; com- 
munication with the United States War 
Department concerning intrigue among the 
Indians; arrangements for the return of, 
and actual receipt and delivery of, stolen 
horses; consideration of the complaints of 
the Indians regarding white trespasses; re- 
port of the execution of murderers among 
the Creeks at his instigation; the deter- 


mination, on his own initiative, to run the 
Cherokee line before running that con- 
forming to treaties with the Creeks; denial 
of licenses to resident traders who had 
not conformed to the laws; advice to the 
Secretary of War as to the best method of 
licensing traders; granting passes to white 
men to traverse Indian country; encourag- 
ing the Indians to neutrality in the war 
between Spain and England; and, finally, 
completing arrangements for running the 
Cherokee line. The life of an Indian agent 
Hawkins soon found was not easy, and if 
his duties were well performed, it was a 
full-time job with long hours and few holi- 
days. He was firm in his resolution to 
help the Indians, and the magnitude of the 
task challenged his enthusiasm. 

When the day of his departure for Tel- 
lico Blockhouse to run the Cherokee line 
arrived, Hawkins’ tour of the Creek coun- 
try came to an end. He was no longer a 
stranger to the Creeks, nor they to him. 
He must now spend some weeks among 
the Cherokees, but the Creeks anticipated 
his. return.’ 


Now Hawkins journeyed east to- 
ward the Flint River to visit his as- 
sistants before going to Tellico Plains. 
He had to finish his reports in spite 
of the visits from the Indians who 
constantly parked their canoes in 
front of his permanent home, Fort 
Hawkins, also on the Flint River. 


The Cherokee Boundary Line 


Now he was ready to trace the 
boundary line for the Cherokees in 
1797 at the conference at Tellico 
Plains. There was much opposition 
by the Tennesseans and lack of co- 
operation by the Army officers in 
tracing the boundary lines at the cor- 
rect places. The principal chiefs gath- 
ered in April for the purpose of agree- 
ing to cooperate and run the lines. 
Hawkins furnished his guests with 
all requested supplies and presents 
but with the condition that there 
would be no whiskey until the busi- 
ness at hand was completely adjust- 
ed. The chiefs felt this fair as they 
agreed that at earlier times much in- 
jury had been done to them while 
drunk. 

Furthermore, the tribes known as 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws were 
disturbed over Georgia’s sale of the 
Yazoo lands. It is to be remembered 
that Hawkins was the principal agent 
for all the Indian tribes south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Missis- 
sippi insofar as our territory is con- 
cerned. Much of his success as an 
agent depended on his willingness to 
compromise where the white man’s 
customs differed from the Indian’s by 
using the Indian’s method of punish- 
FPound, Merritt B., pp. 116-117. 


ment at the convenient time or place. 
An illustration of Hawkins’ method 
of punishment will be given later 
on when he became principal agent. 
In his dealings with the Indians at 
the Tellico conference, Hawkins se- 
cured the aid of his agent, Silas Dins- 
moor, to supply the chiefs at the 
conference with meat, meal, corn, 
and whiskey after the business was 
over to secure the safe return of all 
present. 

For some years, land speculators 
gave the Indians much trouble and 
caused Hawkins sore irritation and 
distress. One of these land specula- 
tors was Zachariah Cox. Zachariah 
Cox’s method was to seize the land, 
using armed force. Hawkins warned 
him against using force time and 
time again, as Hawkins knew some 
of the Indians were unfriendly to 
land speculators. Hawkins even 
wrote General Pickens in South 
Carolina and told him that Cox’s 
plan was evidence of his guilt and 
that he and his accomplices would 
be punished for their crimes. Hawk- 
ins wanted to be honest in all his 
dealings, fair to all in his judgment, 
and not crude or cruel to anyone, es- 
pecially the Indians. It was men like 
Zachariah Cox who seemed to be 
trying to counteract all that Hawkins 
was trying to accomplish as Indian 
agent. 

In 1799 Hawkins agreed to help 
run the land line marking the bound- 
ary lines as provided by the Treaty 
of Coleraine and to cut short Span- 
ish duplicity. He went directly to the 
Pensacola area to meet Spanish Gov- 
ernor Folch on his own ground. At 
Tookaubatchee, by a tribal council 
order there, the eloquent Chief Mad 
Dog and a party of warriors publicly 
flogged the Tame King and some of 
his followers. The Tame King’s pub- 
lic flogging was due to his armed 
interference with the Upper Creeks. 
It was at the head of Pensacola Bay 
where Mad Dog made his spectacu- . 
lar description as to why the Spanish 
governor would not come. To 
quote: 


He knows what I shall say to him about 
his crooked talks. His tongue is forked, 
and as you are here, he will be ashamed 
to show it. If he stands to what he has 
told’ us, you will be offended, and if he 
tells us that the line ought to be marked, 
he will contradict himself; but he will do 
neither, he will not come.* 


True to his prophecy, Governor 
Folch had an attack of diplomatic 
8Pound, Merritt B., pp. 132-133. 
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gout and didn’t come. Mad Dog’s 
comment about his absence was as 
follows: 

Creek Agency, 


A man with two tongues can only speak 
to one at a time.’ 


In 1804, while Hawkins was the 
principal agent, a Jewish trader, 
Alexander Mordecai, had his trading 
post and property burned, and his 
ear was cut off. As a result, Hawk- 
ins dispensed justice by issuing a 
legal claim to certify the loss. Hawk- 
ins drew up the legal document as 
follows: 


It is hereby certified that Abraham M. 
Mordecai of this Agency, was beaten and 
had his left ear cut off by a lawless bande- 
tee of the town of Coosada in this 
_ Agency.” 
Benjamin Hawkins, 
Agent for I. A. 


Hawkins’ Problems 


As his work progressed, Hawkins 
had many problems from time to 
time. Some were as follows: 


1. The objections of State and Territo- 
rial Governors to his Federal authority. 

2. The general excitement of people 
from Georgia, Tennessee, etc., over his 
insistence in dealing fairly with the In- 
dians and their claims. 

3. Hawkins’ Civilization Policy, as de- 
scribed earlier. 

4. The establishment of Federal roads. 

5. Smuggling of ammunition and arms 
from Pensacola, Fla., to the Indians. 

6. The feuding between Georgia Gov- 
ernors and the powerful Creek chief, Alex- 
ander McGillivray, and its results. 

7. The squatters and unscrupulous trad- 
ers. 

8. Hawkins poor health, at times quite 
inconvenient. 


Despite his great abilities, it does 


~ ®Pound, Merritt B., 133 (Original source: A. 
Ellicott, The Journal of A. Ellicott, U. S. Sur- 
veyoi 

Ingram, William Pressley, A History of Talla- 
poosa County, 1951. 


appear that the Creek Civil War 


crept upon him. Although he made 
sincere efforts to handle matters, the 
Creek Civil War resulted in Gen. 
Andrew Jackson’s military campaign, 
defeating the Indians in the great 
battle of Horseshoe Bend, March 27, 
1814, in Tallapoosa County, Ala. It 
is thought that approximately a thou- 
sand Indians perished there. The 
Creek Civil War had several causes. 
First, the Indians had been stirred 
up by the activities of their proph- 
ets; second, the powerful Shawnee 
chieftain Tecumseh had visited them; 
and third, the intense rivalry and 
hatred between the half bloods and 
the full bloods could no longer be 
held back. As a result, on July 27, 
1813, the Red Sticks, led by Peter 
McQueen, had returned from Pen- 
sacola with a pack train of munitions, 
and at Burnt Corn Creek a severe ac- 
tion was fought. The widows of the 
lost warriors of the Red Sticks, dur- 
ing the Broken Days, caused much 
trouble by arousing a spirit of re- 
venge that ended in the terrible Fort 
Mims massacre, August 30, 1813. 
Over 500 people perished in this bat- 
tle, and the Creeks were brought into 
war with the United States as a very 
unhappy consequence. 


Resignation and Death 


Then Hawkins resigned and re- 
tired to the Agency, where he died 
June 6, 1816. He was buried there, 
about 6 miles from Roberta, Ga. His 
record, from the family Bible, reads 
as follows: 

Colonel Benjamin Hawkins Agent for 
the Creek Indians departed this life on the 


6th of June at 8 o'clock in the evening 
in 1816, in the 62nd year of his age he 


has served as a Publick Character in vari- 
ous departments and always discharged 
the Trust faithfully for 36 years—a worthy 
honest man.” 

Also, he left a widow, Lavinia, 
and six children. He was a kind, 
faithful husband and an affectionate 
parent. He had a daughter, Jeffer- 
sonia, who was not born when the 
will was drawn, making a total of 
seven children in all. After his 
death, his wife, Lavinia, went into 
business with a partner, John Buch- 
anan. Evidence points out that he 
was a Quaker in religion and his 
record books show his accomplish- 
ments as to his care in dealing with 
the Indians. He is to be remembered 
as a benevolent, venerable, able, 
honest, firm, and praiseworthy man 
who was responsible for the national 
policy of Indian relations between 
the Treaty of Paris of 1783 and the 
end of the War of 1812. 
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The D.A.R. School Committee invites you to a 
TEA FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DORIS PIKE WHITE AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 
being erected at Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School, Grant, Alabama — 


Wednesday, April 19 


District of Columbia D.A.R. Chapter House 


1 732 Massachusetts Avenue 


payable to: 


Tickets: 
Send reservations and make checks 


Mrs. Thomas B. Dimmick, 
440 North Nelson St., 
Arlington 3, Virginia 


Pick up tickets at door 


$2. 50 
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Dabney Carr was born October 
26, 1743, on his father’s thousand- 
acre Colonial plantation, called Bear 
Castle, about 18 miles from Louisa, 
Va., on Elk Creek in the parish of St. 
Martins. I visited Bear Castle last 
winter and was able to take a picture 
of the place as it is today. I could 
not find a painting or sketch of the 
house when the Carr family lived 
there in the old days. 


Dabney Carr married Martha, the 
fourth sister of Thomas Jefferson, 
July 20, 1765, when the Jefferson 
family lived at Shadwell, Va. Three 
boys and three girls blessed this un- 
ion. The children were all very young 
when their father died suddenly in 
Charlottesville, Va., during a business 
trip to that place, May 16, 1773. 


After spending his boyhood at 
Bear Castle, Dabney Carr registered 
at William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., 1762. He was a pu- 
pil of George Wythe, the first law 
professor in the United States. Un- 
der the guidance of this brilliant in- 
structor—the teacher of Thomas 
Jefferson and many other distin- 
guished beginners—Dabney Carr was 
graduated, with a finished education 
in law. 

He soon made his mark in this 
field and practiced law in the courts 
of Louisa, Chesterfield, Goochland, 
and Albemarle Counties, Va. He was 
recognized as an astute young law- 
yer and at the time of his death had 
established a large and lucrative prac- 
tice. In 1772-73, 2 years before his 
death, he was elected to represent 
Louisa County in the House of Bur- 
gesses at Williamsburg, Va., the Co- 
lonial Capital. 


William Wirt, a noted lawyer, and 
brilliant writer, who traced the Life 
of Patrick Henry, gives us a vivid de- 
scription of Dabney Carr presenting 
his last speech before that. majestic 
assembly. 
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Plaque at the Old Capitol en in Williamsburg, mentioning Dabney Carr's 


the Committees of Correspon 


March 12, 1773. 


Mr. Carr made his debut, por a noble 
one it is said to have been. This gentle- 
man, a lawyer by profession had recently 
commenced his law practice at the same 
bar as Patrick Henry; and although he had 
not yet reached the meridian of life he 
was considered by far the most formidable 
rival, in forensic eloquence, Mr. Henry 
had ever yet to encounter. 

He had the advantage of a person at 
once dignified, and engaging and the man- 
ners and actions of an accomplished 
gentleman. His education a finished one. 

His mind trained to correct conceptions, 
quick, clear, and strong, he reasoned with 
great cogency, and had an imagination 
which enlightened beautifully, without in- 
terupting, or diverting, his course of ar- 
gument. 

His voice finely toned, his feelings acute, 
his style free, rich and various. His de- 
votion to the cause of liberty verging on 
enthusiasm, and his spirit firm and un- 
daunted—beyond the possibility of being 
shaken. With what delight the House of 
Burgesses hailed this new champion and 
felicitated themselves on such an access 
to the cause—it is easy to imagine. 

In 2 months from the time this gentle- 
man stood before the House of Burgesses, 
in all his pride of health and genius and 
eloquence—he was no more. 


Williamsburg Photograp 


tohlichi 


Colonial 


Lost to his friends, and to his country— 
and disappointed of sharing in the noble 
triumph which awaited the illustrious band 
of his compatriots. 

William Wirt married the daugh 
ter of Dr. George Gilmer, who at 
tended Dabney Carr in his last ill- 
ness. 

Fifty-five years ago, a granite boul- 
derstone monument was unveiled on 
the old Capitol grounds in Williams- 
burg, Va., to keep in remembrance 
notable events of the Revolution. I 
says in part— 

Here March 12th, 1773, Dabney Carr 
offered, and the Convention of Virginia 
unanimously adopted, the resolution to ap 
point a committee to correspond with sim 
ilar committees in other Colonies—the first 
step taken toward the union of the States. 


One could write a book on the 
true history of the distinguished Carr 
family and its affiliations. A brief — 
sketch about them will have to suf-— 
fice here. Dabney Carr’s ancestor 
were men and women of social stand- 
ing and wealth. Their sterling char 
acters, combined with learning an 
industry, qualified the men for im- 
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portant judicial positions in the Vir- 
ginia of that day. They were in- 
flexible in their duty to their coun- 
try and their God during these trou- 
blesome times. 

It is indeed sad that Dabney Carr 
did not live to witness the honor his 
three sons received when they 
reached manhood. They left behind 
them the name of Carr, worthy of re- 
spect and acceptance. 

Letters dated April 15, 1784— 
87, from Spring Forest in Gooch- 
land County, show that the family 
still lived there at that time. Mrs. 
Carr, writing to her brother Thomas 
Jefferson, says: 

“I took Peter with me and paid a 
visit to Bear Castle about Christmas. 
* * * T was detained two Mths at 
Bear Castle because of bad weather.” 
(This was 2 years after Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s death in 1782.) 

Dabney Carr’s will is written in 
his own handwriting and dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1772. He left his wife and 
children in wealthy circumstances, 
listing rich land holdings and per- 
sonal belongings. A valuable library, 
well-stocked with carefully selected 
books, is listed in detail in the Vir- 
ginia Historical Magazine. 

In the body of his will he says: 

It is my desire that no man be sued for 
any debt that may appear due, upon my 
books, and for which there is no other 
voucher. 

Such was his feeling of honesty 
and fair dealing toward life in gen- 
eral, with love and kindness deep in 
his heart, toward his family, friends, 
and country. 

When Thomas Jefferson’s house at 
Shadwell, Va., burned, Dabney Carr 
gladly loaned him £100 to help with 
this sad loss. In the account book of 
Thomas Jefferson, dated 1774, Item 
7, he writes: 

I sold my two old bookcases to Mr. 
Charles Clay for five pounds of which 
credit him forty shillings for performing 
the funeral this day on burying my sister 
Elizabeth, and forty shillings more, for 
preaching Mr. Carr’s funeral service 


which last sum is charged to Mr. Carr’s 
estate. 


A short time after Dabney Carr’s 
death, Thomas Jefferson appointed 
William Fleming to take over his 


large law practice. It is not known 
just when a tombstone was placed 
over Dabney Carr’s grave. However, 
I find in the will of his son Peter, 
dated December 4, 1815, the fol- 
lowing instructions expressing his de- 
sire about it. 

My brothers and myself have long in- 
tended to place a tombstone over the 
ashes of our reverend parents. It is my 
desire that as soon as this can be done my 
executors do contribute from my estate 
a full third part of that expense. : 

I wish to be buried in the Monticello 
graveyard, as near as may be to my 
father and mother. 

Samuel Carr, the oldest son, was 
one of the first to contribute toward 


Becr Castle, in Louisa County, Va., birthplace 
Carr; photograph taken in January, 


a fund to erect a wall around the 
graveyard. 

A pathetic farewell to Dabney Carr 
from an unknown friend: 


I would be measured by my soul, 
The mind’s the standard of the «man. 


addressed to the printer of the Vir- 
ginia Gazette: 
To the Printer— 


Be pleased to give a place in your paper — 


memory of a man I loved. 
It is offered by way of an epitaph on Mr. 
Carr of Louisa, lately deceased, and had 


the merit of the composition bore any | 


tolerable proportion to that of the man 
whose death I lament, it might have been 
unworthy the public attention. 


His friends however will not begrudge me iF. ta es 


the melancholy privilege of mingling my 
tears with theirs such as it is, will not 
disdain to accept it as a feeble, but faith. 
ful-testimony, how truly dear he was to 
me. 
I am, J.B. 
Epitaph 


Tis not for me my heart surcharged with 
woe, 

To bid my lines in tuneful cadence flow— 

Enough—if, whilst I wipe this gushing 
tear 

I tell the pensive wanderer—who lives 
here. 


A youth—whose mental faculties might 
claim 

The fairest column on the rolls of fame, 

His judgment manly, and his fancy warm 

His taste correct and formed alike to 
charm . 


Such was his mind— 


But Ah—the better part, 

The thousand virtues of his honest heart, 

Who’s he can tell— 

So good he was, that sure— 

In yonder better world midst spirits pure, 

He scarse is changed—or changed ’tis but 
in this— 

To enjoy unmingled and ur: iding bliss— 

For what to him could a’.cd years be 
stow, 

Save the sweet power of doing good be- 
low... 


Martha Carr was buried beside 
her husband 38 years after his death, 
She was born in 1746 and died in 
1811 at Dunlors, the home of her 
son, Samuel. Today, in the deep si- 
lence of the lovely woodland sur- 
rounding the old graveyard at Monti- 
cello, the wind blows gently the thick 
ivy vines that cling to the moss cov- 
ered tombs of the Carr family, and 
we read between the rustling leaves 
these few simple lines upon their 


Here lies the remains of 
Dabney Carr 
son of 
John and Barbara Carr 
of Louisa, Va. 
Born Oct 26-1743 
Intermarried July 20-1765 
with Martha 
Daughter of Peter and Jane 
Randolph Jefferson 
Died May 16-1773 


At Charlottsville, Va. 
* 


Martha Jefferson 

Wife of Dabney Carr _ 
Born May 26-1746 

Died September 3-1811 


John O. Crow, a 


Cherokee, has been appointed Acting Commissioner of 


_ Indian Affairs—the first person of American Indian descent to hold this high 
position since 1871, when the office was held by Ely S. Parker, a Civil War 
general and New York State Indian.-Commissioner Crow will be a member of 
- a newly constituted group of experts who will recommend plans for reorganizing 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and develop improved practices and programs. 
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Valley of Marshall 
County is one of the beautiful land- 
scapes of Kansas, and there are many 
historical markers therein. Perhaps 
the most famous is at Alcove Springs 
on the Oregon Trail with palisades 
of rock on one side and grassy slopes 
on the other. The wagon trains rested 
in the shade of tall trees above the 
spring, and travelers were refreshed 
by the cool, clear water that gushed 
from beneath overhanging rocks. The 
hillside provided pasture for the 
stock, and clothes were washed in the 
clear water. 


Memories of the Pioneers 


As months passed, graves began to 
appear on the hill, for some of the ill 
did not recover and were left behind. 
One gravestone bearing a bronze 
plate states, “Sarah Hadley Keys, 
Daughter of a Revolutionary Soldier.” 
On the stone, “1776-1846. God in 
his love and charity has called in this 
beautiful valley, a pioneer mother. 
May 29, 1846. Erected by Arthur 


Barrett Chapter DAR, Marysville, . 


” 


Marshall County, Kansas.” Names 
are found graven in the stone above 
Alcove Springs. The name, “Reed”, 
is clearly visible. History tells us 
much of this man and his adventures 
on the Oregon Trail. 

At the ghost town of Barrett, a 
tall granite stone marks the wagon 
trail to Pike’s Peak, Colo. A bronze 
plaque depicts a covered wagon 
drawn by oxen going toward the sun, 
with the words, “1827-1870 Oregon 
Trail Memorial. Pike’s Peak Trail 
1842. Erected by DAR, 1932. J. E.-— 
L. G. Fraser, Sculptors.” A _ third 
stone near Bigelow marks the lower 
Oregon Trail. It reads, “1827-1870, 
Oregon Trail, Vermillion Lower 
Crossing. 70 R. D. N.-38 R. D. W.” 

The Little Blue River flows along 
the west ridge of the valley and the 
Big Blue along the east ridge. North 
of Blue Rapids the two rivers unite 
and angle around the town, going off 
into the beautiful Blue Valley. Blue 
Rapids is safe from floods that occur 
during spring rains because it-is on 
high ground, and engineers plan to 
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Valley, Kansas 


build dikes to keep back the floods 
when the Tuttle Creek Dam reservoir 
is filled and spring rains begin. At 
one time Blue Rapids was a more 
beautiful city at the lower bend of 
the river, but a flood destroyed the 
town, and residents moved to the 
higher ground across the stream. 

The Big Blue River flows past 
sandbars and fields, through the val- 
ley spreading green, giving moisture 
to the trees that line its banks. Rolling 
hills depend for beauty upon the trees, 
stones, and water and the prospect 
which these terraces form. Land 
sloping gently from the hills is rich 
and productive. It is a cattle country; 
crops from these fertile fields are 
used to fill silos on farms and finish 
fattening cattle that have grazed on 
the hilly pastures during the summer. 

Stone was plentiful, and _ the 
Swedish pioneers were good masons. 
Their homes and barns have endured 
storms for many generations without 
a crack. Some stone fences can be 
found that enclosed fields and pas- 
tures. 


The Turtle Creek Dam 


When it became known that the 
Congress intended to grant money to 
build the Tuttle Creek Dam on the 
Blue River to hold back water, be- 
lieving that this river caused the floods 
in 1951 in towns and cities along the 
Kansas River, women of the Blue 
Valley formed an organization called 
the Blue Valley Belles to stop the 
flooding of their homes by this res- 


Gravestone of “Sarah Hadley Keys, Daugther of 
a Revolutionary Soldier,’ erected by Arthur Barrett 
Chapter, Marysville, Kan. 


By Irene Y. (Mrs. Theodore F.) Rudisill, 


Capt. Jesse Leavenworth Chapter, Leavenworth, Kan. 


light-oak pews, the pulpit, the Ham- 


ervoir. They campaigned to send a 
man to the Congress who would halt 
this procedure. Howard Miller was 
elected Congressman from this First 
District. He was the first Democrat 
ever sent to Congress by the First Dis- 
trict. During his term of office, noth- 
ing further appeared to be done about 
building the dam, but at the next elec- 
tion, in spite of the tireless efforts of 
the Blue Valley Belles, William Avery 
was elected, and it was found that 
engineers had been proceeding with 
the reservoir plans all along. More 
than 16 million dollars has been ap- 
propriated for buying homes, farms, 
and 6 towns and for moving ceme- _ 
teries, and for dam construction. 
People of the valley were. com- 
pelled to make plans to leave their 
comfortable homes and seek some 
other place to live. Many ranchers 
bought farms in Nebraska and Iowa. 
There were confusion and anger 
among the people of the valley where 
industry and hard work throughout 
the years had developed a rich, beau- 
tiful country. Now there was no 
choice. They had to leave. 


A Series of Ghost Towns 


At the entrance to the town of 
Cleburne this sign has stood for a 
long time: “Founded in 1866. Magnus 
Vilander. Pioneers Peter Frunstrum, 
John Palmer. ‘They left their native 
land of Sweden and founded new 
homes in these eternal hills and lovely 
valleys’.” Cleburne was a busy town 
with a bank, stores, two churches, a 
stone grade school, and a newer brick 
high school. When the reservoir is 
filled, all this will be under water. 
The high school has closed, and the 
students have gone to other towns to 
finish their 4 years of study. The 
grade school took over the newer 
high school until it was also forced to 
close. The bank moved to Olsburg 
with a new building. The postoffice 
kept open as long as it was permitted 
to handle the mail. Then the rural 
delivery took over. The Methodist 
Church was stripped of everything of ~ 
value—art glass windows, beautiful — 
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organ, 
robes, aisle carpets, chairs, and a 
- completely equipped kitchen and din- 
- ing room. Everything was given to 
- gome other church. Money paid by 
_ the Government for the church was 
- made a gift to other churches also. 
The Mission Covenant meeting house 
was razed and given to Leonardville 
for a new church. 

Six towns in the valley repeated 
: the experience of Cleburne. All post 
Offices kept on as long as they were 
permitted to remain open. 

The Methodist Church of Garrison 
- Was moved to North Manhattan and 
is now called the Blue Valley Church. 


As the Swedes settled in the valley, 
_ the Mariadah!l Lutheran Church was 
erected on the east bank of the Blue 
_ River. The silver spire of this church 
_ could be seen above the trees for miles 
- around. A cemetery near the church 
was the only burying ground for 
many years. A large granite boulder 
in front of the church bears these 
messages: 

Mariadahl! Lutheran Congregation of the 
Augustana Synod. Organized by the Rev. 
- John Johnson of Princeton, Ill., Oct. 14, 
1863. The oldest Swedish Lutheran Church 

west of the Missouri River and the first 
in Kansas. 

Erected in the year of 1866. Have Faith 
in God. Mark 11:23. 

On the other plate of bronze is 
stated: 

John A. Johnson, First Swede to settle 
_ in Kansas, June 20, 1855. Born in Sweden, 
July 30, 1831. Died June 27, 1893. John 
Wm. Johnson, born Dec. 30, 1856. Clara 
I. Dahlburg, born Nov. 11, 1857. First 
_ Kansas children born of Swedish parents. 
_ Keep thy heart with all diligence. Prov. 


_ Ex-Secretary 6f the Interior Fred 
_ A. Seaton recommended enactment 
_ Of legislation to build a parkway con- 
- nection of slightly over three miles 
between Mount Vernon, the home 
and burial place of George Washing- 
ton, and Woodlawn Piantation, a 
part of the original Mount Vernon 
Estate, in Virginia. 

The Department’s report on the 
_ proposed legislation—S. 2630—has 
been sent to the Senate and House 
_ Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

In a letter transmitting the De- 
partment’s report on the pending bill, 


three pianos, choir 


A bulletin board reads: 

Welcome All. Worship service at 8:30 
a.m. Sunday school at 10:30. 

Farther down the highway is a 
large stone orphanage supported by 
the Mariadahl Congregation. At one 
time it was occupied by many Swedish 
orphans. The superintendent’s home 
nearby was also provided by these 
Lutheran people. Today only walls 
stand of these buildings. The windows 
stare out like blind persons, with the 
gabled stones reaching helpless hands 
to the sky. The church is stripped of 
every useful article. Only the spire 
will indicate where the church once 
administered to these Lutheran wor- 
shippers of the valley. Engineers have 
moved the cemetery to Olsburg, 
where there is a Lutheran Church. 
Moving these graves has brought up 
pioneer history, long forgotten by 
many people in the valley, of settlers 
who died under hardships, tornados, 
and prairie fires. More than a hundred 
graves were unmarked and were 
moved as such. 

The city of Randolph is a memory 
now. Cement walks laid out with so 
much pride only outline the founda- 
tions of houses moved off or torn 
down. The town square is a scene of 
wreckage. Stores and bank windows 
are gone and vacantly look out with 
unseeing eyes. The handsome Meth- 
odist Church cannot be moved, or 
can the school buildings. They may 
be homes for the fish when the lake 
covers them. 

On the prairie 2 miles south of the 
present Randolph a new Randolph 
has been plotted on higher ground. 
Many of the homes have been moved 


Interior Department Recommends Legislation to Build a Parkway — 


Connecting Mount Vernon and Woodlawn Plantation in Virginia 


Secretary Seaton declared that an 
important part of the preservation 
program for such outstanding places 
as Mount Vernon and Woodlawn 
Plantation is the protection of 
approaches. 

In the case of Mount Vernon, the 
Federal Government in 1932 created 
the George Washington Memorial 
Highway as an approach from the 
North. The State of Virginia pro- 
vided State Highway No. 235 as an 
approach to Mount Vernon from the 
South, thus connecting Mount Ver- 
non, the George Washington Grist 
Mill, and Woodlawn Plantation. 


to this new location. A con 

District Rural High School has been 
built south of the new town to take 
care of the young people of five dis- 
tricts. A high bridge is being built 
over the lake to connect the districts, 
Buses will bring children to and from 
school. Funds from the church build- 
ing will be used to erect a Methodist 
Church in new Randolph. The ceme- 
tery has been moved north of the 
city, and when trees have time to 
grow will look less barren. 

Irving, 45 miles from the dam, is 
now deserted of homes. Foundations 
mark the building sites. A few stone 
buildings remain. Two of the three 
churches cannot be moved; but the 
Roman Catholic Church will be 
moved to Blue Rapids, 4 miles to the 
northwest. Many houses have been 
moved to this town. 

Bigelow, on the Black Vermillion 
River, is abandoned. The stone 
Methodist Church and school still 
stand. Many citizens have bought 
farms in other States and have gone 
there to live. 

Although the Government has al- 
ready granted more than 16 million 
dollars for this undertaking, the 
State has lost the taxes from this rich 
valley. This is the sign of progress, 
we are told. Some day, homes will 
appear around the lake. Summer cot- 
tages will be rented to vacationers 
and fishermen. Boats will be seen on 
the lake. Money will seem plentiful 
in the vacation area. But will the 
heartaches of the homesteaders be 
forgotten? Will we only see the 
pleasure the lake has brought by the 
water that covers the Blue Valley? 


The report said that the extension 
of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway from Mount Vernon to 
Woodlawn Plantation has long been 
considered to be a highly desirable 
addition to the Parkway and Park 
System of the Nation’s Capital. More- 
over, the area between Mount Ver- 
non and Woodlawn Plantation is be- 
ing developed so rapidly that within 
a very short time the housing and 
population density will forever pre- 
clude maintaining a proper setting 
and approach to those two great his- 
torical shrines. 
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Fro rom 1 the Desk of 


VOTING 


Every year is election year in the Na- 
tional Society, for each year seven vice 
presidents general are elected for a term 
of three years and the officers of the Na- 
tional Society are elected every third year 
at Continental Congress. All elections re- 
quire a majority vote and the election 
must be by ballot. 


It is interesting to note that the word 
“ballot” comes from the Italian “bal- 
lotta” meaning “little ball.” At one time 
black and white balls were used for vot- 
ing, with the little white ball meaning 
“aye” and the small black ball for “no.” 
A person who failed to be elected was 
referred to as “black-balled.” Now a 
printed or written slip is used in secret 
voting. The phrase “secret ballot” is 
redundant, for “ballot” means “a secret 
vote.” 


One of the earliest records of a ma- 
jority vote is on a stone found at Delphi, 
Greece, which gave: (1) A report of the 
payment of a certain sum of money due 
the treasury of the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil; (2) recorded the vote of each tribe; 
(3) recorded the majority’s decision to 
pay. This council flourished 350 years 
before the birth of Christ and the vot- 
ing was done on sea shells reputed to be 
the shells of oysters. 


Looking over our National bylaws, Ar- 
ticle VI, Section 3: “. . . and in case of 
a tie, lots shall be cast under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of tellers and a 
teller selected by each of the candidates.” 
Julius Caesar established the interpreta- 
tion of the “tie vote”. At the time Julius 
Caesar was presiding over the Senate he 
became weary of the struggle between 
Pompey and Cassius, so he decided that: 
(1) The presiding officer could vote on an 
issue; (2) if he did not vote, the tie vote 
lost the issue; (3) if the presiding officer 
voted in the affirmative, the issue was car- 
ried. This was a decision that a majority 
vote settled an issue, to which we adhere 
until this day. Robert defines a majority 
as anything over half the votes cast. It is 
not aS sO many people erroneously say, 
“One-half of the votes plus one”. 

If an office is not filled on the first bal- 
lot in the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the balloting is 
continued until one of the candidates re- 
ceives a majority of the votes cast. 

Ballot voting may be by means of pre- 
pared ballots or by voting machines 
which our courts have interpreted as 
“voting by ballot”. 
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THE HEART OF AN ELECTION— 


By Herberta Ann 


Registered Parliamentarian 


Voting Mail 
The National Society allows for votes 
to be taken by mail in two instances: 


(1) Our bylaws provide “. . . the Con- 
tinental Congress shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the week in which 
the nineteenth of April falls.” But our 
founders wisely foresaw that in time might 
come an emergency when Continental 
Congress could not be held in Washing- 
ton, sO a provision was made: “Unless 
otherwise ordered by a vote of two-thirds 
of the entire membership of the National 
Board of Management, which vote may 
be taken by mail.” (Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 1.) 

(2) The President General, when di- 
rected to do so by a majority vote of the 
National Board of Management, shall call 
a special meeting of the National So- 
ciety “. . . provided that at least thirty 
members of the National Board of man- 
agement vote affirmatively. This vote may 
be taken by mail.” (Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 6.) 


Proxy Voting 

This type of voting is not provided for 
in the bylaws of the National Society. 
Proxy voting is a legal device by which 
a person is authorized to vote for an- 
other. This form of voting is used in 
corporations-for-profit where the control 
of the corporation is in the majority of 
the shares of stock and not in a majority 
of the persons holding stock. Those hold- 
ing the majority of the stock can control 
the organization and never attend a meet- 
ing—they dp it by proxy voting. In cor- 
porations-for-profit it is a necessary and 
desirable procedure for the one who fur- 
nishes the greatest amount of capital to 
control the organization. 

Robert says, “Proxy voting is not per- 
mitted in ordinary deliberative assemblies 
unless the laws of the state in which the 
society is incorporated require it or the 
society bylaws provide for it. It is in- 
compatible with the very idea of delib- 
erative assemblies and should be allowed 
only in stock companies wnere it is the 
stock that is voted.” (P.L., p. 194, last 
paragraph; R.O.R., p. 200.) A proxy is 
a power of attorney which authorizes an- 
other person to act as your substitute for 
a specified purpose. 

All voting members at Continental 
Congress or at any special meeting vote 
because they are elected to an office which 
entitles them to vote under the National 
Bylaws or are duly elected delegates and 
alternates. Each and every voter is an 
elected representative which is the basic 
structure of our Society. (Article VIII, 
Section 2.) 


- pointed to count the vote and to report 


Elections on the Chapter Level 
_ Tellers are in reality a committee ap- 


to the chapter. We feel that tellers should | 
be appointed in advance of the time of 
the election so that they may function | 
with maximum efficiency. The chapter 
regent appoints the tellers if the bylaws 
follow the model form. Otherwise, un- 
less she is given authority to appoint the 
tellers it will have to be done by gen- 
eral consent or upon motion. 

The form is as follows: (Regent) “If 
there is no objection, the Chair will ap- 
point Mrs. . Mrs. ——, Mrs. —— 
and Mrs. to serve as tellers. 

There should not be less than four 
tellers or as many more as the size of the | 
chapter warrants. 

When the regent states that the next 
business in order is the election of offi- 
cers, the tellers distribute the ballots. 
When all appear to have voted, the Chair 
directs the tellers to collect the ballots, 
and the Chair then inquires, “Have all 
voted who are entitled to vote?” The re- 
gent, without motion, may declare the 
polls closed; but if anyone objecis the 
regent must put the question to a vote. 
(P.L., p. 170.) If all have voted then the 
Chair directs the tellers to retire and 
count the votes. 

Any business may be transacted while 
the tellers are out. 

The form of the tellers’ report ae 
follow Robert’s form: 


Report of Tellers in the 
Election of Officers 
Xxx Chapter, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
For Regent 
Number of votes cast .. 
Necessary for election 
Mrs. Sarah Doe ..... 
Mrs. Mary Happysmile .. 
Illegal votes: 
Mrs. Annie Smith (ineligible) .... 3 


For Vice Regent 


The report for the other officers is made 
in the same manner as given above (P.L., 
p. 561). 

The report should be signed by all the 
tellers with the word “Tellers” written 
under their signatures. : 

The chairman of the tellers reads the © 
report when directed by the regent, and 
after having read it hands it to the regent 
who reads the report in its entirety and 
then announces those receiving a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, elected. In case 
there is not a majority the regent an- 
nounces, “There is no election for the 
office of ——.” The regent then directs 
the chapter members to vote on the office 
or offices not filled by a majority vote. 
This continues until the offices are filled. 
Sometimes it may require several ballots 
to complete an election to an office. The 
same procedure is followed as on the first — 
ballot. 
If there is any possibility of the election — 
being contested, the report, the tally 
sheets and the ballots should be placed 
in a strong envelope, sealed and given 
to the secretary to preserve until there is 
no danger of a recount being ordered. 
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FROM THE HORSE’S MOUTH 


In the course of reading the many 
_ pamphlets that are sent to the Na- 
tional Defense Committee, one of 
them entitled “Teaching About the 
- United Nations” proved especially 
_ thought-provoking. Unless one has 
_ read this pamphlet, she may not have 


_ realized how pervasive this teaching 
_ is. Reaching out like the tentacles of 


an octupus, it seizes upon the think- 
ing of our children in their earliest 
_ years in kindergarten through the 
_ elementary and secondary grades and 
on into college. Once having fastened 
_ these tentacles securely, it clings to 
them tenaciously in their adult lives 
through the influence of civic, church 
and fraternal organizations associated 


with the United Nations. It is small 


_ wonder that our children are grow- 
_ ing up to believe that the idea of 
Nationalism is outmoded, that the 
_ Charter of the United Nations super- 
_ sedes the Constitution of the United 
- States and that world citizenship is 
_ the wave of the future. 
_ Since many of our readers may not 
_ have the opportunity to read in de- 
_ tail “Teaching About the United Na- 

tions,” they may be interested to re- 
_ View with us at this time the work of 
_ our governmental and nongovern- 
_ mental organizations connected with 
_ the United Nations which have un- 
_ dertaken to indoctrinate our students, 
_ teachers and citizens with the prin- 
_ ciples of one world government. 
_ (This pamphlet may be obtained 
_ from the U.S. Government Printing 
_ Office, Washingfon 25, D. C.—45¢ 
copy.) 

This discussion will be included 
_ in the March and April issues of this 
_ Magazine. This article will deal 
mainly with teaching about the 
_ United Nations in our teacher-train- 
ing colleges and in elementary and 
secondary schools. The second 
ticle will review the extent to 
governmental and nongovernmental 
_ Organizations are attempting to in- 


doctrinate with internationalism the 


minds of the general public. 
It appears that, in compliance 
_ with the request of the Economic and 


(188) 


Social Council of the United Nations, 
the United States submitted a report 
at the close of 1959 describing how 
the United Nations and its work are 
being made known to our citizens. 
The main divisions of the report deal 
with teacher-training, programs and 
syllabi, the treatment of the United 
Nations in textbooks and teaching 
materials, and out-of-school educa- 
tional activities relating to the United 
Nations system. 


The names of the Assistant Com- 
missioner for International Educa- 
tion, Mr. Oliver J. Caldwell, and 
Bess Goodykoontz, Director, Inter- 
national Educational Relations, oc- 
cur at the conclusion of the Fore- 
word of the pamphlet, “Teaching 
About the United Nations.” They are 
hopeful that the information to be 
obtained from this pamphlet “may 
serve to encourage teachers and oth- 
ers to continue and expand their ef- 
forts to develop in children, youth 
and adults an increasingly realistic 
understanding of the United Nations 
and its work, and of the relation of 
the United States to the organization 
and to other nations of the world.” 

Chapter I is the Introduction; 
Chapter II, Teacher Education and 
the United Nations; Chapter III, Pro- 
grams and Patterns in Teaching 
About the United Nations; Chapter 
IV, Teaching Materials for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools; and 
Chapter V, Out-of-School Educa- 
tional Activities Related to the U.N. 


No Central 
Control of Education 


education control by the Federal 
Government at present and the great 
bulk of the work in teaching about 
the United Nations in this country 
is carried on by regional, State and 
local entities, public and private. The 
Federal Government provides consid- 
erable leadership in the field but does 
not direct the teaching activities. 
Those citizens who are opposed to 
the United Nations will be thankful 
that there is no central control of 


education and after they have read 


this pamphlet they will be even more 
determined to prevent legislation on 
Federal Aid to Education which in- 
evitably would mean governmental 
control over our childrén’s education, 


Federal Government Departments 
Promote United Nations 


Very prominent among the Fed- 
eral Government departments en- 
gaged in this work are the United 
States Department of State, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture and Commerce and the 
programs of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
Office of Education has expanded 
yearly its programs concerning edu- 
cational exchange, comparative edu- 
cation and general educational co- 
operation with other countries. 


a. President of the United States 


Have you ever considered to what 
extent the Executive Department of 
the United States is committed to 
support the United Nations? The 
President of the United States ap- 
points the Chairman of the U. §. 
Committee for the United Nations 
who in turn devotes much time to 
promotion of the United Nations Day 
in this country. In fact the President 
calls on all citizens to observe the 
occasion with community programs, 
while the Department of State and 
other Government agencies also co- 
operate fully with nationwide activi- 
ties connected with the event. 

So many of these United Nations 
holidays such as World Health Day, 
Human Rights Day, etc., are now be- 
ing celebrated with the blessing of 
our Chief Executive and the Commit- 
tee for the United Nations that the 


_ observances may indeed supersede 
_ in number our own national holidays. 
_ The Fourth of July is no longer a 


Fortunately, there is no national 


day set aside for ringing patriotic 
speeches by our leaders in Congress 
and other prominent citizens. Thanks- 
giving has been all but obliterated by 
the drive to “sell” Christmas Spirit, 
and Washington’s Birthday is no 
longer observed as a holiday in many 
schools. 


b. State Department 


In addition to the support ‘a ‘the 
United Nations by the President, the 
State Department undertakes regular 
conferences and briefings for mem- 
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By Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 
National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


bers of the press and representatives 
of radio and TV networks at the 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations in New York and in Wash- 
ington. It also issues press releases on 
all important aspects of United States 
policy toward the United Nations. It 
arranges, too, for periodic confer- 
ences and briefings for representa- 
tives of nongovernmental organiza- 


tions which work for the United Na- 


tions. 


The State Department also devotes 
part of its time and _ incidentally 
YOUR money to the preparation of 
pamphlets on the United Nations, 
such as “YOU AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS,” a series of quotations on 
the role of the United States in the 
United Nations with answers pre- 
pared by former Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr.; “U.N.—Meeting 
Place of Nations,” a pamphlet deal- 
ing mainly with the work of the spe- 
cialized agencies and the Report, 
“United States Contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations.” The latter is 
submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Secretary of State 
and released as a House document. 
There are other publications, also, of 
the State Department such as the 
weekly subscription publications, the 
weekly Department of State bulletin 
and Foreign Policy briefs, containing 
major official United States state- 
ments on current developments at the 
United Nations. 

One might believe that there would 
be little time left for attending to the 
mundane business of this country; 
but there is still another activity in 
which the State Department takes a 
hand: the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
secretariat for the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, sponsor- 
ing citizen consultations. We are told 
that this program “aims to stimulate 
discussion of problems relating to in- 
ternational understanding and to im- 
prove communication between the 
public and the Commission.” While 
teaching about the United Nations is 
not directly involved, discussions are 
aimed particularly at the kinds of 
problems of concern to the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
The U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO together with the Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States has also prepared background 
papers and documents for topics dis- 
cussed at citizens’ conferences -con- 


vened by 40 colleges and universi- 
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ties. Topics considered under this 
program included “The American 
Citizen’s Stake in the Progress of 
Less Developed Areas of the World,” 
“The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages,” “The American as In- 
ternational Traveler and Host,” “Our 
Moral and Spiritual Resources for 
International Cooperation’’ and 
“American-Asian Understanding and 
Cooperation.” 


In addition to the State Depart- 
ment, the Office of Education in the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare prepares 
studies and documents on education 
in foreign countries, on the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
and various aspects of the interna- 
tional situation. This office lends its 
efforts to foster increased interest in 
international matters through its pe- 
riodicals “School Life,” “Higher Edu- 
cation” and newsnotes on “Educa- 
tion Around the World.” It also is- 
sues innumerable bulletins, circulars 
and other documents calling atten- 
tion to United Nations events and ac- 
tivities; bibliographies, teaching aids 
and other materials directly related 
to teaching about the United Na- 
tions and every four years issues the 
official report, “Teaching About the 
United Nations.” 


Excerpts About UNESCO 


Schools of all types, public and pri- 
vate, city and county, academic and 
vocational in various areas of the 
country are taking part in a project 
of concern to every citizen who is 
determined to resist this attack on 
the thinking of our children. Through 
the Associated Schools Projects in 
Education for International Under- 
standing, “selected schools in dif- 
ferent countries cooperate with 
UNESCO by experimenting with 
learning techniques, including the use 
of various disciplines such as social 
science, music, home economics and 
industrial arts and by reporting their 
evaluations.” 


Three years ago, a November 1957 
release from this Committee reported 
that nine American secondary schools 
would take part in this experiment 
sponsored jointly by the National 
Education Association’s Committee 
on International Relations and the 
U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, the results of the project 
to be disseminated by the latter 


agency. Chief of the Secondary Edu- 


cational Division at that time was 

Mrs. A. Jegalova, formerly Chief of 
the Inspection Division of the Soviet 
Ministry of Education. A year later, 
on October 16, 1958, a news item in 
the NEW YORK TIMES said that 
“a six member committee recom- 
mended today that the United Na- 
tions seek to influence world opinion 
by a ‘concentrated attack on the 
minds of people.’ The report sug- 
gested that the United Nations con- 
centrate its energies on reaching four 
classes of people and organizations: 


“1. Government agencies con- 
cerned with influencing public opin- 
ion such as ministers or institutions 
for political or social or economic re- 
search. 


“2. Persons engaged in the mass — 
media such as editors, writers, broad- 
casters and cinema producers. 


“3. Persons who show real interest 
in the U.N. and are ready to com- 
mit themselves in service to it. 

“4. Educators and persons con- 
cerned with the education field.” 

On October 5, 1958, the SUN- 
DAY PATRIOT-NEWS, Harrisburg, 
Pa., included the following news re- 
port: 

“Camp Hill High School is one of 
11 schools representing five states 
and the District of Columbia chosen 
to participate in the 1958-59 Asso- — 
ciated Schools Project aimed at de- 
termining how the UN can be used 
in teaching different classroom sub-— 
jects. 
“This year for the first time the re- 
lationship will be explored in the field 
of science and Camp Hill will be the 
only school exploring this field ac- 
cording to Richard L. Wendler, sci- 
ence teacher and director of the proj- 
ect at the local school. < 

“Directing the overall project will 
be Dr. Richard I. Miller, chairman 
of the committee on international re- 
lations of the National Education 
Assn., who will be working out of the — 
World Affairs Center in New York. — 
Dr. Miller presided at a recent meet- — 
ing in New York attended by the 11 
teachers directing the project in their 
respective schools. In addition to 
senior high schools, one junior high 
school and one teachers’ college are 
participating in the program. 

“The individual schools will make 
use of material in the form of pam- 
phlets and audio-visual aids made 
available by UNESCO through the 
WORLD AFFAIRS CENTER, 
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-Wendler said. Since the political as- 
pects of the UN fall naturally into 
the social studies curriculum, four of 
the participating schools are concen- 
trating on this field, but the general 
_ project will include a number of other 
subjects in addition to science, the 
particular area in which Camp Hill 
students will work. 

_ “Wendler said that as material is 
_ received from the UN, it will be used 
throughout the school’s science de- 
_ partment, with other members of the 
. science faculty cooperating. They are 
Stanley Bulota, Joseph Moreskonich, 
_D. Louis Knohr and Clarence Bilger. 
_ “Suggested individual school proj- 
ects include the maintenance of a 
bulletin board of up-to-date UN ac- 
complishments in political, economic 
and social areas, the preparation of 
_ liberty poster and art displays deal- 
ing with the UN, and the participa- 
tion of foreign students attending the 
_ particular school in the program. 


“Of a variety of resource material 
Suggested for use by the various 
_ schools, perhaps the most applicable 
to Camp Hill would be ‘The Pool of 
Knowledge,’ a book describing the 
- organization of the UN Technical As- 
sistance program, how it works and 
what it has accomplished, and ‘The 
UN and World Health’, Wendler in- 
dicated. 


“The first one or two months of the 
- project will be devoted to an overall 
view of how the UN can help in the 
_ field of science and later more spe- 
cific areas will be explored. 
“The progress report meeting has 
been planned for March at Glens 
_ Falls, N.Y., when the teachers con- 
cerned in the project will present 15- 
to 20-page summaries outlining the 
_ work done in each school. In addition 
_ to Camp Hill, the participating teach- 


_ Barnett, social studies, High School of 
Music and Art, New York City; Mrs. 
_ Artie G. Bell, home economics, Dun- 
_ bar High School, Washington; Miss 
_ Margaret E. Clark, social studies, 
__ Avonworth High School, Pittsburgh; 
_Miss Marguerite Gettier, social stud- 
_ jes, Calvert County High School, 
_ Prince Frederick, Md.; Lawrence 
Lane, mathematics, John Adams 
_ High School, Ozone Park, Queens, 
_N.Y.; Miss Marion E. Broadbent, 
German and world history, Glens 
_ Falls (N.Y.) High School, 
“The Rev. Thomas L. McNamara, 
social studies, Salesianum School, 


Wilmington, Del.; Miss Helen S. 
Porter, music, Claude A. Swanson 
Junior High School, Arlington, Va.; 
Carlton H. Shindler, industrial arts, 
Southern Lancaster County Joint 
High School, Quarryville, and Dr. 
Willard N. Hogan, political science, 
State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N.Y.” 

In an article in the NEW YORK 
TIMES for October 16, 1960, it is 
reported that UNESCO will test 14,- 
000 pupils in our schools to see how 
well they reason. Fourteen thousand 
children in 11 countries, including 
the United States, will take the test, 
which will be administered by the 
International Study of Intellectual 
Functioning, sponsored by UNESCO 
(The United Nations Education, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization). 

“All the students will answer the 
same questions on mathematics, sci- 
ence and geography. The test is not 
intended to elicit how much the pu- 
pils know but how well they can rea- 
son, according to Dr. Arthur W. Fo- 
shay, director of the international 
study group. Dr. Foshay is the execu- 
tive officer of the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“Each question supplies the stu- 
dent with information and then, by 
posing a problem involving the infor- 
mation, requires the student to exer- 
cise his ability to reason. 

“*The ultimate goal,’ Dr. Foshay 
said, ‘is to help us deal with the prob- 
lem of teaching children to under- 
stand subject matter instead of merely 
memorize it.’ 

“The questions for the current test 
were chosen by the directors of edu- 
cational research institutes in the par- 
ticipating countries. The countries 
are: Belgium, England, Finland, 
France, Israel, Italy, Poland, Scot- 
land, Sweden, Yugoslavia and the 
United States. 

“In this country, the tests will be 
given to students in Hancock County, 
Ill., Hamilton, Ohio, and Revere, 
Mass.” 

Are you aware that a Russian, 
Pavel I. Erchov, former Ambassador 
to Israel, has just been named Deputy 
Director-General of UNESCO? 

Did you realize that the young 
people of this country attending our 
public schools afe a captive audience 
for the promoters of the United Na- 
tions? Today our schools are indeed 


a battleground for the minds of 
America. What are you doing to alert 
your children to this doctrine of 
world citizenship which threatens the 
existence of the Constitution of the 
United States? 


Diversity of Schools as Safeguard 


Some of us may be amazed when 
we are told that there are 2,000 insti- 
tutions of higher education in the 
United States. Two-thirds of these are 
privately controlled and have differ- 
ent operational modes, methods and 
goals for education. Since even the 
publicly supported institutions are in 
most cases responsible to State and 
local governments rather than to the 
Federal Government, there is also 
considerable variety among these 
schools. In this variety lies the hope 
of maintaining the devotion to Con- 
stitutional Government, since without 
a system of central control, freedom 
of thought and direction are possible. 
Due to this diversity, the teaching of 
a particular course of study concern- 
ing the United Nations is not speci- 
fied, and the material used is deter- 
mined in each instance by the staff of 
particular institutions. We find, how- 
ever, that many of the 2,000 schools, 
due to their association with volun- 
tary regional associations, such as the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and na- 
tional organizations concerned with 
teaching, such as the National Edu- 
cation and the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
are being flooded with material on 
the United Nations. These organiza- 
tions also disseminate information 
about the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies at national and re- 
gional conferences. Their efforts are 
enthusiastically supported by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations and the National Association 
for Foreign Students. 


Teacher Indoctrination 
Means Pupil Indoctrination 


It is the program directed at 
teacher training in regard to the 
United Nations which poses the great- 
est threat to those who are opposed 
to World Government in that teacher 
indoctrination means pupil indoctri- 
nation. Was it not Lenin who be- 
lieved that a generation of educating 
our children in socialism would be 
sufficient to bring about the over- 
throw of this Government? 
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Extension of Teacher 
Training Programs 


United Nations enthusiasts rejoice 
over the trends in the education of 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers. One is toward the exten- 
sion of teacher-training programs in 
this country from four to five years, 
permitting extension of general 
courses in government, history and 
other social studies to include ac- 
counts of the United Nations, its his- 
tory and activities. Another trend to- 
ward consolidation of schools into 
larger units is also welcomed since 
this will provide “more teachers with 
greater variety of experience in inter- 
cultural fields and make possible li- 
brary collections including greater 
numbers of books on international 
subjects.” Those who are alarmed 
over the speedy consolidation of 
school districts in various parts of 
our country causing the removal of 
control from the local area to the dis- 
trict level have now an added threat 
to ponder! A third trend has been 
“the extension of courses at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level into the 
international dimension.” Since 1950, 
material on the literature of other na- 
tions has been included in two-thirds 
of the new high school syllabi in Eng- 
lish Language Arts, an area formerly 
principally restricted to study of the 
English language and of English 
and American literature. From recent 
reports on the qualifications of fresh- 
men entering college in regard to 
their mastery of the spoken and writ- 
ten word, one might advocate a re- 
turn to the former emphasis on the 
study of the English language. 


United Nations Information 
In Training Programs 


Information about the United Na- : 
tions in teacher-training programs for — 


the elementary and secondary schools 
is derived from course offerings avail- 
able to the teacher, library facilities 
which include books and periodicals 
about the United Nations or inter- 
national affairs concerning the United 
Nations as well as documents pub- 
lished by the United Nations and fi- 
nally in extra-curricular activities. 
The latter may include social events 
with the United Nations theme, study 
tours and student clubs. 

It was learned that in a group of 
54 colleges accredited for teacher 
education a total of 192 coursés, of- 


with the United Nations in some 


- manner. In another group of 41 col- 


leges and universities surveyed inde- 
pendently of those mentioned above, 
only one replied that it did not con- 
duct any activity related to the 
United Nations because it “is op- 
posed to” the organization! These 
course requirements, however, which 
were generally of the social studies 
type such as comparative govern- 
ment, history, social institutions and 
cultural patterns dealt only partially 
with the United Nations and none of 
them entirely concerned with this 
subject were required. 


Basic Books and Magazines 


So far as the 54 institutions men- 
tioned above were concerned, 90 
per cent received one basic magazine 
and two-thirds received four maga- 
zines considered basic to understand- 
ing of the United Nations. Our read- 
ers will be interested to learn that 
basic books are David C. Coyle’s 
“The United Nations and How It 
Works,” “Everyman’s United Na- 
tions,” and “United Nations Docu- 
ment Index” and basic magazines 


are: “International Organization,” 
“International Conciliation,” the 
UNESCO “Courier,” “United Na- 


tions Review.” One library reported 
an estimated 104,000 books and 
pamphlets on the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. Most of the 
college libraries reported having had 
UNESCO publications, one as many 
as 1600. International magazines re- 
ceived regularly by nearly all colleges 
in the group included “The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin,” “Foreign Af- 
fairs,” the “Foreign Policy Bulletin,” 


Ways to Circumvent 
Socialist Ideology | 


Persons interested in affording the 
students at these institutions an op- 
portunity to read publications which 
emphasize the Constitutional point of 
view will realize the great opportunity 
afforded them to send subscriptions 
to such magazines and pamphlets 
as “National Review,” “Human 
Events,” the “Freeman,” “Lifelines,” 
“The Dan Smoot Report,” “Counter- 
attack,” “The U. S. News and World 
Report,” the “Wall Street Journal” 
and Dean Manion’s “Manion Forum” 
to mention but a few of such periodi- 
cals and newspapers. For years a few 


fered in several departments, dealt 
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persons have been supporting the In- 


tercollegiate Society of Individualists 
in some of our colleges and universi- 
ties. Now, very gradually, there 
seems to be a turning to the conserv- 
ative point of view among the col- 
lege students who have been exposed 
to the “libertarian” principles. Much 
more work and many more contribu- 
tions to this effort are needed if the 
concerted drive to brainwash our 
teachers is not thus circumvented. 

United Nations Clubs, | 

Exhibits, Assemblies 


In addition to courses on the 
United Nations offered by the various 
teacher-training colleges, much time 
is devoted to assemblies about the 
United Nations, observance of United 
Nations Day or Week, model United 
Nations meetings and exhibits about 
the United Nations. In fact, 90 per 
cent of the colleges surveyed had at 
least one international club or group 
that contained from 10 to 400 mem- 
bers, with those preparing to teach 
varying from 3.75 per cent to 100 
per cent of the total club member- 
ship. For many years, the conserva- 
tives among the students apparently 
were too apathetic to organize as a 
group, but recent reports indicate 
that the reverse is now the case, due 
no doubt to the efforts of such groups 
as the Intercollegiate Society of In- 
dividualists and Young Americans 
for Freedom. 


United Nations 
in the Elementary 
and Secondary Grades 


As we have already observed, our 
children are introduced to the study 
of the United Nations in elementary 
school in connection with current 
events, special days and holidays, and © 
frequently see the United Nations — 
banner displayed in their classrooms. | 
Increasing attention given to learning _ 
about the peoples of the world is to | 
develop so-called “world understand-_ 
ing.” The children in these grades — 
learn about the United Nations and ~ 
its specialized agencies in relation to — 
special days and holidays, including — 
United Nations Day observances, — 
Halloween (UNICEF projects), Hu- — 
man Rights Day and Christmas and © 
visits to the United Nations. It is safe _ 
to assume that these children are — 
never taught the difference between — 
the Declaration of Human Rights © 
and our American Bill of Rights, the _ 
fact that God is considered the author _ 
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f our Rights, the State in the United 
Nations Declaration of Human 
ights being the dispenser of privi- 
ege; the fact that the right to own 
private property is not even men- 
ioned in the Covenant of Human 
Rights; nor trial by jury, etc. One 
doubts also if the pupils are told that 
some of the artists designing UNICEF 
Christmas cards are members of 
Communist fronts organizations or 
that Communists use art as a medium 
for propaganda; that UNICEF makes 
use of our children on Halloween to 
collect money for many nations 
nown to be Communist dominated 
nd that UNICEF contributions 
Never go to individuals but to govern- 
ments,” 

Parents of school children, remem- 
ber that your children are constantly 
_ watching filmstrips on the United Na- 
tions on television, listening to United 
Nations propaganda on the radio, see- 
ng work of the United Nations in 
pictures, reading about the United 
Nations in headlines and feature stor- 
ies in children’s news weeklies and 
newspapers. Unless you take the time 
© counteract this tremendous opera- 
tion of United Nations promotion, 
_ your children will live, as Khrushchev 
boasted, under socialism—his kind. 
In the secondary schools, pupils 
tudy in detail the Declaration of 
Human Rights, UNESCO, UNICEF 
and WHO. “While the major objec- 
tive of health education is to encour- 
age the pupil to be responsible for 
his own health, a second aim is to 
each him to be interested in the 
health of others. A study of WHO 
rings this area of concern to global 
_ dimensions”(!) The pupils also study 
FAO (Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization), the International Court 


One wonders how many of the pupils 
ever hear about the Connolly Reser- 


and Secondary Texts 


‘The material in the United Nations 
_ included in elementary texts is mostly 


texts. Few books used in the first 
four grades apparently have any ma- 


one eg CRADLE OF SOCIALISM, by 


rint from D.A.R. Maga- 
zine, zine, December ; and Lawrence 
for 1959”— 


agencies and in the fifth grade it is 
the history books which contain the 
most material on the subject; but the 
most detailed United Nations ap- 
proach, according to the authors of 
“Teaching About the UN” is in the 
unified texts at the sixth grade level. 
As students move into the secondary 
schools, more material on the United 
Nations is available, and in a consid- 
erable number of texts, a whole chap- 
ter or part of a chapter, deals with 
the United Nations. All these texts 
emphasize the “world wide desire 
for peace that prompted the early ef- 
forts toward international organiza- 
tion.” This emphasis on keeping the 
peace is shown by recognition of the 
problem of international atomic con- 
trol, and again in reference to the de- 
velopment of nuclear power, the need 
for control of nuclear weapons, etc. 
Students are told in detail of the con- 
ferences at Dumbarton Oaks, Breton 
Woods, Yalta, etc. Again one won- 
ders if they are told the true origin 
of the United Nations, the part in its 
creation played by Alger Hiss and 
members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and of the many conflicts 
between provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


While not all texts suggest learning 
activities involving direct relation- 
ships with the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, the majority in- 
dicate possibilities for individual, 
committee or class activities which 
could make the United Nations more 
meaningful. A number of books sug- 
gest that students write to the United 
Nations for further information, for 
displays, for films, or for pamphlets. 
A few propose possible projects in 
cooperation with UNESCO or UNI- 
CEF. Some indicate the possibility of 
obtaining speakers through the 
United Nations. How many textbooks 
tell students where they can find 
speakers who will tell them about our 
Constitution, our form of govern- 
ment, our Nation’s contributions to 
freedom of religion, of the press, 
etc.? 

The late 1940’s and early 1950’s 
saw the appearance of books about 
the United Nations written especially 
for young people. One of these books 
deals with how the United Nations 
“js working day and night” toward its 
goals of “no war, fair treatment for 
all human beings, better living for 


everybody by sharing what we 


know.” Another book is by Clark 
Eichelberger, “U.N.: The First Ten 
Years.” 


Declaration of Human Rights 
and Genocide Convention 


The one general activity carried on 
by the authority of the Economic and 
Social Council which is mentioned in 
the majority of texts used in second- 
ary schools is the work of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. One won- 
ders whether the students are told 
that the Communist view of Human 
Rights prevailed over the Western 
view, i.e., that the State, rather than 
God, is the source of Human Rights? 
I doubt it! 

Then several of the texts highlight 
the action outlawing genocide. If 
we’re to teach the students about this, 
let us not forget that the Genocide 
Convention would make it possible 
for an individual to be convicted if 
he is deemed guilty of “causing seri- 
ous bodily or mental harm to mem- 
bers of the group.” Let us tell our 
students that they could be tried in a 
foreign land, convicted and sentenced 
—without trial by jury and other 
safeguards provided by our Consti- 
tution. 


Changes in History Trends 


Proponents of the United Nations 
take pleasure in noting that until re- 
cently the world history course was 
a chronological history of Western 
European civilization from its begin- 
nings in the Eastern Mediterranean 
down to the present, whereas a re- 
cent trend includes more Asian, Afri- 
can and Latin American history “to 
help build a world view,” a change 
of goal requiring changes in teacher 
education and basic texts. This new 
objective will supplement teaching 
about the United Nations as an in- 
ternational organization. A_ similar 
trend has occurred in geography but 
now concentrates on social human 
geography emphasizing peoples, cul- 
tures and societies in all countries. 
“The objective again is to help pupils 
build a world view, and to under- 
stand how much alike people are in 
different countries, how they face 
similar problems, and that many of 
these problems can be solved only 
through international cooperation.” 
With the recent admissions to the 
United Nations from Africa, the 
teachers will have their work cut out 
for them explaining this objective. 
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Or and the ernauonal ban 
vation or the argument against its re- 
United Nations 
brief and confined to social studies 
terial on the United Nations and its 
10¢ a copy. 


Finally, in the 12th grade, where 
the Problems of American Democ- 
racy is taught, now “world problems” 
are included, the excuse being the 
development of international trade, 
transportation, etc., affording an op- 
portunity to shift the focus from a 
national to an international view and 
thus “the United Nations and its role 
in this problem area inevitably enter 
into the lesson.” 


Weekly Newspapers 
Promote United Nations 


Current events classes are ssined 
upon by United Nations promoters to 
introduce news of United Nations 
meetings and its work, such as UNI- 
CEF, etc., through the circulation of 
a weekly newspaper published for 
pupil use. Can you guess the circula- 
tion figure? 2,500,000 weekly. Thus, 
the continuous study of the work of 
the United Nations over a period of 
years through current events rein- 
forces the specific teaching on that 
topic throughout the child’s school 
life. 


Since the study of international 
problems is more difficult than that 
of a local or national kind, many 
teachers to accomplish their purpose 
use concepts long a part of the Amer- 
ican tradition in order to help pupils 
apply them to world problems. One 
such concept suggested for study was 
that each citizen should be ready to 
make some contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. Of course, our Founding 
Fathers, in including that term in our 
Constitution, were thinking about the 
welfare of the people of this country; 
but it is possible, say our United Na- 
tions promoters, to expand this con- 
cept so that the pupils may under- 
stand the philosophy back of many 
activities of the United Nations. 

In regard to the availability of 
books and materials on the United 
Nations for higher education, it is 
safe to say there is no serious lack 
at the college and university level. 
Quantitatively and qualitatively we 
learn that the material on the United 
Nations and various _ international 
problems has been on the rise in re- 
cent years, Almost plaintively, how- 
ever, we are told that: “While it is 
impossible for a centralized authority 
to place a book currently deemed 
‘best’ in all schools, in the long run 
the overall quality of materials at all 
levels tends to rise above any  tem- 
porarily fixed standards.” 
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United Nations Peace Medium 


Children learn from their teach- 
ers that the main purpose of the 
United Nations is to prevent wars 
and to serve as a forum where discus- 
sion serves to clarify issues and mo- 
bilize world public opinion for peace 
and the need for vigilance in main- 
taining peace is stressed. This fits in 
neatly with the insistence of the Com- 
munists upon “peaceful coexistence.” 
It is suggested by many of our ultra- 
“liberals” that peace can be obtained 
only if we consent to general dis- 
armament and surrender of our nu- 
clear weapons. Inflaming their fears 
of a holocaust destroying all civiliza- 
tion, some have gone so far as to con- 
sider “strategic surrender”! Nuclear 
weapons have acquired for this rea- 
son a “no hope” connotation in the 
minds of most Americans. 


The internationalists would advo- 
cate disarming us so that a World 
Government police force would have 
all nuclear weapons and other power 
to police the world; and if the World 
Federalists achieve their goal, there 
would be no chance to secede from 
that World Government. They would 
thus weave about us the spider web 
of “peace.” 

How many children understand 
that 900,000,000 persons have been 
conquered by Communist members 
of the United Nations in the last 15 
years in a series of wars and by in- 
filtration and subversion; that the 
United Nations itself is known to em- 
ploy a large number of Communists; 
that the great majority of nations re- 
cently admitted are socialist domi- 
nated and that no longer can the 
United States be said to control a safe 
majority in the Assembly, etc.?’ 

Are our children told that the ulti- 
mate ends of socialism, communism, 
pacifism and internationalism are the 
same? Do their teachers ignore the 
fact that the architects of the United 
Nations—Stalin, Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, etc.—intended that the United 
Nations nullify and supersede the 
Constitution of the United States? 
That the ultimate objective of the 
United Nations architects was that 
it should invade the internal affairs 
of every state and nation in the 
world? United Nations enthusiasts of- 
fer through the United Nations the 
hope of deciding international issues 
such as pertain to aggression and 


2See UNITED NATIONS UNmasked, by Elizae 
_ C. Barnes, 15¢ a copy. 


world peace. Little do our children 
or many of their teachers realize that _ 
this offer is only a bait to entice our 
people to surrender their heritage of 
freedom and individual liberty. One 
doubts that our children are ever told 
that “The Communist Party (of the 
U.S.A.) holds as a basic principle 
that . . . the true national interests of 
our country and the cause of peace 
and progress require the solidarity of 
all freedom-loving peoples and . 

the strengthening of the United Na- 
tions as a universal instrument of 
peace.” Are our children alerted to 
the fact that the Communists consider 
the United Nations as the great step- 
ping stone toward the attainment of 
their ultimate goal? Remember that 
you, the taxpayer, are paying its bills! 

The so-called aspirations for peace, _ 
justice and human welfare soon will 
be revealed in their true light—a 
gigantic scheme to reduce this great 
country of ours to a dependency of a 
world government in which all the 
means of production are collectivized 
and the citizen has become a slave — 
of the state! 

American patriots would do well 
to remember the great words of Pat- 
rick Henry, “Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! I know not what 
others may do, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 


United Nations Said to 
Promote Universal Justice 


A second purpose stressed by our 
pupils’ teachers is that the United © 
Nations takes the lead in promoting 
a universal view of justice in world 
affairs. Much has been said recently 
about promoting the World Rule of © 
Law, but are our children told that — 
so long as Soviet Russia refuses to- 
belong to the World Court or oie. 
by its decisions the idea of such a 
World Rule is fantastic? Further- | 
more, there is no such thing as a uni- © 
versal view of justice in world af- 
fairs. Are our children told that sev- 
eral of the judges of the “World 
Court” are from Communist countries 
and that Communists regard agree- 
ments as pie crusts to be broken? 
That the member recently elected to 
this Court from the United States was 


3See “Operation World Court” 


Reprint D.A.R. 
Magazine, April, 1960. 5¢ a copy. #4 
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The “President’s Own” Deum Major 


Master Sergeant Edmond DeMar, 


_ According to Webster’s New Col- 
_ legiate Dictionary, the definition of 
a drum major is @ marching leader 
_ of a band or drum corps. To specta- 
_ tors at the Evening Parade at Marine 
Barracks in Washington, D.C., Drum 
Major Edmond DeMar, of the famed 
United States Marine Band, often 
called “The President’s Own,” ex- 

emplifies this definition and truly re- 

flects the traditional esprit de corps of 
the United States Marine Corps. 
_ Striding eight paces in front of the 


_ ted-coated musicians, holding his 5- 
foot mace aloft, the 6-foot 4-inch 
drum major is an impressive figure. 

Drum Major DeMar joined the 

_ Marine Corps in 1935. As a cornetist 


in the Drum and Bugle Corps at 
Marine Barracks, he was singled out 
because of his height and military 
bearing to study drum majoring. 
Thus started the chain of events that 
would lead him to the ultimate goal 
of every drum major in the corps, 
that of holding the esteemed position 
of drum major of the United States 
Marine Band. 

However, his drum-majoring career 
was interrupted by World War II, 
when he joined the combat forces in 
the South Pacific and participated in 
the active campaigns of that area. 
Returning to Marine -Barracks in 
1949, he again took up his baton, this 
time to serve as drum major of the 


Marine Band. 


In 1953 he was sent to England 
to study the organization and tech- 
nique of the Royal Marine Band and 
Drum and Bugle Corps. 

The baldric worn by Drum Major 
DeMar is a direct result of this visit 
to England and of the interest shown 
by Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd Jr., 
then Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, in installing the tradition of 
the baldric into the Marine Band. 

A baldric, of Teutonic origin, was 
known originally as a “baldrei” and 
was used to carry a bugle or a sword. 
Drum majors of British and other 
foreign musical organizations use this 
baldric extensively. The Marine Band 
baldric is patterned after and is 
similar to the British baldrics in 
principle. 

The Marine Band baldric was 
made by the Marine Corps Depot of 
‘Supplies in Philadelphia. The silver 
work was done by Henry Potter and 
Company of London, England. The 
baldric itself consists of a sash of 
black felt edged with gold braid 
striped in red. Several plates of 
silver are attached to this sash. First, 
a plate of silver with the “United 
States Marine Corps” inscribed at 
the top; and below this is a large 
silver shield with the Marine Em- 
blem embossed. Then there are four 
pieces of silver plate with the major 
campaigns of the Marine Corps em- 
bossed as follows: 


REVOLUTION MEXICO 

TRIPOLI SPAIN 

War OF 1812 CHINA 
WORLD WAR I 

BELLEAU Woop St. MIHIEL 


MEUSE-ARGONNE 


WORLD WAR II 


SOISSONS 


WakKE ISLAND MARSHALL ISLANDS 
GUADALCANAL MARIANNA ISLANDS 
BOUGAINVILLE PELELIU 
TARAWA Jima 
GLOUCESTER OKINAWA 


KOREA 


In addition, the personal decora- 
tions (medals) of the wearer, in 
miniature, are attached at the top. 
The drum major’s insignia is symbol- 
ized by two drum sticks with brass 
heads flanking the campaign plates 
on each side of the sash. 

The parade season at Marine Bar- 
racks will begin in May and con- 
tinue through the middle of Novem- 
ber. These parades are open to the 
public, and no admission is charged. 
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State Activities 


INDIANA 


‘wy OR What Avail. . . If Freedom 

Fail”, was the theme of the 
60th Annual Conference of the In- 
diana Daughters of the American 
Revolution held at the Claypool 
Hotel in Indianapolis, October 4th 
and 5th. Mrs. John Garlin Biel, State 
Regent, presided throughout the 
Conference. Mrs. Alvie T. Wallace, 
State Vice Regent, was the Con- 
ference Chairman. The hostesses for 
the Conference were Mrs. Maxwell 
M. Chapman, Central District Direc- 
tor, and the 35 Regents of Central 
District. 

The annual dinner of the State 
Officers Club was held on Monday 
evening preceding the Conference. 
The president, Mrs. Myron L. Curt- 
ner, presided and the program was 
under the direction of the National 
Chairman of American Music, Mrs. 
Charles F. Stone. 

Honored out-of-state guests at- 
tending the Conference were Mrs. 
Erwin Frees Seimes, Recording Sec- 
retary General; Mrs. Ross Boring 
Hager, Librarian General; Mrs. 
Harold I. Tuthill, Vice President 
General; Mrs. Jackson E. Stewart, 
Vice President General; Mrs. 
Leonard C. McCrary, State Regent 
of Alabama; Mrs. Charles Morris 
Johnson, State Regent of Illinois; 
Mrs. Fred Osborne, State Regent of 
Kentucky; Mrs. Louise Moseley 
Heaton, State Regent of Mississippi; 
Mrs. Stanley L. Houghton, State 
Regent of Ohio; Mrs. Edgar Ryerson 
Riggs, State Regent of Texas; and 
Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark, National 
Chairman of Press Relations and 
Honorary State Regent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Prominent Indiana 
Daughters attending were Mrs. Ros- 
coe C. O’Byrne, Honorary President 
General; Mrs. Lafayette L. Porter, 
Honorary Vice President General; 
and the following Honorary State 
Regents: Miss Bonnie Farwell, Mrs. 
William H. Schlosser, Mrs. Furel R. 
Burns, Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, Mrs. 
Herbert R. Hill and Mrs. Harry 
Howe Wolf. All twelve State Board 
members were present. 

At the opening session on Tuesday 
morning, the Honorable Chartes H. 
Boswell, Mayor of the City of In- 
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dianapolis, brought us greetings and 
a warm welcome was extended to 
the Indiana Daughters by Mr. Steck- 
ler, Assistant Manager of the Clay- 
pool Hotel. Several State Chairmen 
gave their reports at the morning 
session followed by a Magazine 
Luncheon in the Chateau Room. 
Mrs. Edgar M. Cox Jr., State Chair- 
man of Magazine, presided, with Mrs. 
Arthur S. Littick, State Chairman of 
Magazine Advertising, assisting. 

At 1:30 P.M. Mrs. Clarence L. 
Vandegrift, State Chaplain, presided 
at the impressive Memorial Service 
for the 144 deceased Indiana Daugh- 
ters. The music was furnished by the 
Piankeshaw Chapter Ensemble. 


A National Defense Seminar was 
held from 2:20 to 4:00 P.M., with 
Mrs. Floyd H. Grigsby, State Chair- 
man of National Defense, presiding. 
An address was given by Mr. Pres- 
ton G. Woolf, President of the In- 
dianapolis Council on World Affairs 
followed by a question period on 
D.A.R. Resolutions. The panel was 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Mrs. Her- 
bert R. Hill and Mrs. Harry Howe 
Wolf. 

Following the Conference Supper 
the Formal Opening was held at 8 
P.M. Musical selections by the Hoff- 
man family of Pendleton, Indiana, 
were enjoyed and the address 
was given by Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, 
Director, Institute of International 
Studies, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois. The title of his address was, 
‘Free Enterprise or Disaster”. Follow- 
ing the nominations for State Officers, 
a reception was held in the ‘Riley 
Room honoring Indiana Daughters 
and their distinguished guests. 

Wednesday morning a combined 
District Breakfast was held in the 
Chateau Room, with Mrs. Maxwell 
M. Chapman, Central District Direc- 
tor, presiding. The State Officers gave 
their reports at the business session. 
Mrs. Erwin Frees Seimes, Personnel 
Chairman, N.S.D.A.R., gave an ad- 
dress on “Constitution Hall Person- 
nel”. Mrs. Herbert R. Hill gave the 
report of the Resolutions Committee. 


In charge of the Press Luncheon 
at noon was Mrs. Lawrence L. 
Guenin, State Press Chairman. She 
was assisted by Mrs. Glenn E. High- 
ley, State Pressbook Chairman. 
“Realism in Press Relations” was the 


subject of an address by the National 
Press Chairman, Mrs. Ellsworth E. 
Clark. 


man of American Music, sang several — 
numbers. Following the report of the — 
tellers the officers-elect were in 
troduced. Mrs. Alvie T. Wallace, 
State Regent; Mrs. Maxwell M. 
Chapman, State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
George C. Baum, Chaplain; Mrs. 
Floyd H. Grigsby, Recording Secre- — 
tary; Mrs. J. R. Townsend, Jr., Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Glenn E. 
Wheeler, Treasurer; Mrs. Clayton J. 
Carpenter, Registrar; Mrs. A. E. 
Crayden, Historian; Mrs. C. C. 
Boyer, Librarian; Mrs. Edgar M. 
Cox, Jr., Northern Director; Mrs. 
Ralph R. Bush, Central Director; and - 
Mrs. Garrett Qualkinbush, Southern | 
Director. Mrs. John Garlin Biel was 
endorsed by the State Conference as 
a candidate for the office of Vice 
President General at the 70th Con- 
tinental Congress. The assemblage 
sang “God Be With You Till We. 
Meet Again” and the Sixtieth Indiana 
State Conference adjourned. 

The Anniversary Banquet was held 
at 6:30 in the Riley Room. “Through | 
the Sixty Years” was given by Mrs. 
William G. Cogswell. Musical selec- 
tions were by The Hi-Lites. Mrs. 
Ruth Woodworth, curator of the 
Harrison Memorial Home, spoke on 
“Caroline Scott Harrison, Your First 
President General” and gowns from _ 
the Harrison Home were modeled. | 
“Sixty Years With D.A.R.” was a | 
fitting theme for closing a most re-— 
warding Indiana State Conference.—_ 
Mrs. Clayton J. Carpenter 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CONFERENCE—15 letters 
forming 2 words that represent 
months of planning, sleepless nights 
for many wondering how “‘it” will go, - 
and then opening night, creating that 
certain spine-tingling feeling. The 
Juniors and Pages, how lovely they 
look and are! There is dignity in the — 
procession, inspiration in greetings . 
and addresses, and a realization of 
the basic tie that brings us together. 
The year the President General visits 
us is always very special, and we 
were fortunate to have that honor 
this year. 


During the afternoon session the 
State Chairmen concluded their ree 
ports. The Indiana State Chorus, 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles 
do F. Stone, State and National Chair- 
le 
of 
AS 
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The Sixty-Fourth Annual Pennsyl- 
vania State Conference, held Novem- 
ber 14-16, 1960, at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, more than ful- 
- filled our anticipations. Those are 
official dates, but activities 
actually began on Sunday, November 
13, with a State Board Dinner Meet- 
ing and a C.A.R. Dinner Meeting. 

Monday, the 14th, at 9 A.M., 
_ chapter regents gathered to hear the 
_ State Chairmen present plans for the 
year. At 11:15 A.M., a first for 
State Conference followed, with a 
_ Magazine and Magazine Advertising 
‘Brunch attended by 167; many more 
came in for the talks. This was an 
nspiration to secure more subscrip- 
tions and advertising, especially for 
our March 1961 issue. At 1:30 
P.M. three buses transported us to 
historic Christ Church, a National 
Shrine, where the State Chaplain 
conducted an impressive Memorial 
Service for 347 members who fell 
asleep last year to awaken in their 
Eternal Home. The Memorial Cross 
was placed on the grave of Robert 
Morris in the Church Cemetery. His- 
oric sites in old Philadelphia were 
seen going to and from the Church. 
That evening, the Juniors’—Pages’ 
Supper and the State Officers Club 
‘Dinner preceded the opening session. 
_ The trumpeter sounded the Assembly 
Call, and State Conference was no 
longer a dream of the future; it was 
a reality. The State Regent, Mrs. 
oseph Vallery Wright, presided; 
nd, following the opening ritual, our 
new 50-star American Flag was dedi- 
cated. Mrs. Wright presented our 


distinguished and most welcome Con- 
ference guests: Mrs. Ashmead White, 
President General; Mrs. Earle Strib- 
ling, Chaplain General; Mrs. Allen 
Langdon Baker, Organizing Secretary 
General; Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, State 
Regent of New York; Mrs. George 
C. Skillman, State Regent of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Stanley L. Houghton, 
State Regent of Ohio; Mrs. Frank 
Shramek, State Regent of Maryland; 
and Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, Na- 
tional Chairman, D.A.R. Magazine 
Committee. The inspiring address, 
Cornerstones for the Future, by our 
President General, Mrs. White, will 
long be remembered. A delightful re- 
ception, attended by over 500, fol- 
lowed the opening session. 

The first business session at 9 
A.M., Tuesday, began the reports by 
State Officers, State Chairmen, and 
chapter regents. It included the unan- 
imous endorsement of Mrs. William 
Stark Tompkins, Past and Honorary 
State Regent of Pennsylvania and 
Past Vice President General, as a 
candidate in April 1961 for the of- 
fice of Honorary Vice President 
General. The session also included 
the Certificate of Award to Kirk 
Nice of Germantown for outstanding 
presentation of American history 
through radio advertising. A D.A.R. 
School luncheon followed, when a 
Tamassee graduate, Mrs. Zora Bar- 
nett, now a public school teacher, 
spoke, and pledges were received for 
our State Project—the Pennsylvania 
Health House at Tamassee. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Ann Hawkes 
Hutton made an address, Washington 


the Man, and was given a Certificate 
of Award for her years dedicated to 
Washington Crossing State Park. 
The gala event is always the 
formal State Dinner on Tuesday 
evening, and this year it literally 
glittered with a White Christmas in 
mid-November to honor our well- 
loved President General. Radiantly 
beautiful white Christmas trees, white 
and green floral arrangements, and 
dozens of white candles turned the 
ballroom into a winter wonderland. 
The address, Peace, Patriotism, and 
Pocketbook, by Dr. Kenneth D. 
Wells, President, Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, was so stirring 
that he was given a rising acknowl- 
edgment at its conclusion. Then the 
“white” trees turned “green” as they 
were auctioned off, with the “green 
$186” filling red Christmas stockings 
presented to Mrs. White, plus a 
larger tree trimmed with seven green 
bows, each one representing a gift of 
$150 for each 10 years of the 70 
years of the National Society; the 
total went, of course, to the Doris 
Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium 
at Kate Duncan Smith School. 
Wednesday morning at 7:30 A.M., 
the Central South West and Central 
North West Regents’ Clubs held 
their annual breakfast and were hos- 
tesses to the Conference guests and 
State Officers. The business session 
that morning brought the Conference 
to a close, and the singing of Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds will echo in 
our minds and hearts until we meet 
again.—Justina B. (Mrs. George J.) 
Walz, State Recording Secretary. 


: _ The greatest art in the world is music. The 

ear itself is a stage, with microscopic mu- 
sicians siting all around. In place however of 
the usual ninety or one hundred performers 
of a symphony orchestra there are thousands 
waiting to tune their invisible unknown in- 
struments and join in the gaiety and harmony 
of all occasions. 

Skilled pianists and composers are mentally 
the keenest people in the world. Concert 
pianists often read 1600 symbols a minute, 
while a typist coordinates less than 200. 
Usually recognized as early as 3 or 4 years 
of age, the genius of many musicians opened 
for them the doors of a cathedral choir loft 

_or a conservatory. Often while very young 
their parents were their teachers. 

Certain characteristics seem common among 
great musicians. Like painters, each had an 
ideal—a famous contemporary or a pred- 
ecessor. Also another trait is noticeable. 
These exalted ones, surrounded and insulated 
by the magic of rhythm and harmony, neg- 
lected the common things of life. Neverthe- 


less, the galaxies of the northern heavens 


_ The Family Trees of Musicians 


By Ethel Henry Cook, 
Milk River Chapter, Glasgow, Mont. 


shone brightest when these magnificent souls 
came to earth. Like varying rings in trees, 
they came in waves. Let no one say “Oh 
that just happened. There is a mystery here. 
It has never happened since. Compare these 
dates (1685-1685) (1732-1756—1770-1786— 
1791-1792-1797) (1809-1810-1810-1813-1813 
-1818-1830-1833-1840). The soil was fertile, 
and the stars were right. 

Other truths about these distinguished com- 
posers are general. Although the economic 
circumstances into which they were born 
varied, one other attribute is significant. It 
is the quality of solid domesticity—father, 
mother, and children. Their parents or- 
dinarily were of the same nationality, often 
both able to create music. With persistence, 
stating it even stronger, with grinding appli- 
cation to the business of composing, they 
turned out thousands of works, songs, quar- 
tets, oratorios, and symphonies. They were 
like goldfinches trilling out their love songs 
in the cool bright air of spring. 

Their names are Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, von Weber, Rossini, Schubert, 


Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Grieg. Most 
of these were Germans. 

As Zeus was the father of the gods, Johann 
Sebastian Bach was the father of composers. 
The lives of three of the most famous were 
cut exactly in half by the devasting results of 
war. They are Mozart, Schubert, and Chopin. 
Mozart, when he was little, was the darling 
of all Europe. When he was 7, he played the 
most difficult selections from Bach and Han- 
del. He had delightful manners. He died at 
35, Chopin passed away at 39 of consump- 
tion, and Schubert became a victim of the 
same disease at 31. He is the most renowned 
writer of lovely songs in the world. Two of 
these are Ave Maria and Hark, Hark the 
Lark from Shakespeare. Neither meats nor 
fats were generally available in the wake of 
war. These blighted lives are pitiful blots 
on the pages of history. Genius was starved. 

All composed their symphonies and operas 
in the short seasons of peace. However, one 
did not always wait for peace. Haydn, little, 
old, and blind, composed Hymn to _ the 
Emperor in the garden of a castle, with can- 
nonballs whistling over his head. 

Finally it is significant that those who went 
to England and Ireland were recipients of 
lifelong honor and lived to a happy old age. 
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Gen. Sylvanus Thayer (Braintree. 
Mass.). The recent community efforts of 
the Gen. Sylvanus Thayer Chapter in 
Braintree have been pointed toward help- 
ing to restore the birthplace of General 
Thayer as an historical center. We have 
helped the Braintree Historical Society in 
its purpose of honoring a great American. 

Born in this early American home in 
1785, Thayer was known chiefly as an 
educator. As Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy from 1817 until 
1833, he built up the standard of that in- 
stitution so that he has been known as 
the “Father of West Point”, as well as the 
“Father of Technological Education in 
America” because of his work in strength- 
ening the Army Corps of Engineers. He 
was a man of honor as well as greatness, 
worthy to be thus honored by the people 


Birthplace of Gen. Sylvanus Thayer in Braintree, 
Mass. 


of Braintree. By restoring his home, the 
chapter hopes to build community pride, 
help the school children to live history 
in the house, to honor a great American, 
and to save an important Early Ameri- 
can home. 

In 1957, the Walworth Company pur- 
chased a tract of land for a new plant, 
which included the Thayer house. AI- 
though the company gave the structure 
to the Historical Society, along with fi- 
nancial support, it was necessary to raise 
$80,000 to locate the house in a proper 
setting and restore it as an_ historical 
shrine. Through the overwhemling sup- 
port of townspeople, organizations, and 
business groups, much of this money has 
been raised. We are proud to be one of 
the groups engaged in this effort. 

In 1957, the chapter organized home 
bridge parties, which enabled them to 
give well over $200 to the Thayer House 
fund. In 1959 the proceeds of a chapter 
silent auction were given to the second 
phase of the building program, and in the 
fall of 1959, also, home luncheons estab- 
lished a chapter fund that will be used to 
furnish one of the bedrooms in the house. 

In April 1960, the chapter was repre- 
sented- when civic and military groups 
participated in dedicating the birthplace 
as a community historical center. We hope 
that D.A.R. members who read this will 
make an effort to see the Gen. Sylvanus 
Thayer Birthplace if they are ever in 
Braintree, Mass.—Ervina S. Martin. 

Melicent Porter (Waterbury, Conn.). On 
October 12, 1960, appropriate ceremonies 


and a call for present-day rededication to 
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the CHAPTERS 


up, we called the mayor, the American 


the ideals of our forebears marked the 
placing of a bronze plaque at the grave 
of Melicent Porter Camp, Revolutionary 
War patriot. 

Melicent Porter Camp, the daughter of 
Col. Jonathan Baldwin and the wife of Col. 
Phineas Porter, two of Waterbury’s fore- 
most Revolutionary soldiers, was born in 
1750 in Waterbury, Conn. During her stay 
in New Jersey, Melicent Porter Camp was 
cited for her activities on behalf of the 
welfare of the soldiers in George Wash- 
ington’s army at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Long after the death of her husband, 
Colonel Porter, she married Abel Camp 
and died December 27, 1824, in Plymouth, 
Conn. She is buried in a cemetery about 
12 miles northerly of Waterbury in Mor- 
ris, Conn. 

Principal speaker at the short graveside 
ceremonies. was former Congressman 
James T. Patterson. The example of her 
patriotism and devotion to the cause of 
freedom was stressed at the ceremonies. 

The regent, Mrs. Francis V. Byrnes, in- 
troduced the guest speakers. 

A brief benediction read by the chap- 
lain, Mrs. John M. Gould, concluded the 
exercises.—Mrs. Ernest H. Christofferson. 


Katherine Livingston (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
was quite busy during Constitution Week. 
Wednesday, September 15, Incidentally 
Yours, a woman’s page column, carried 
an entertaining and _ thought-provoking 
article on the Constitution, and Sunday 
the same paper carried a fine editorial. 
We had a window display in a local bank 
directly in front of a popular bus stop 
where many people observed it. Mrs. 
Charles Blume and Miss Kenille Hewett 
were on a 5-minute TV program Monday 
morning. Tuesday Mrs. William A. Gober, 
Jr., was on For Your Information, a 5- 
minute TV program. That afternoon Mrs. 
Icenhour Baker, Mrs. John F. Bartleson, 
Mrs. Robert A. Johnson and Mrs. R. T. 
Hewett, regent, presented a picture, Sign- 
ing of the Constitution, by Howard 


Mrs. Icenhour Baker, Mrs. John F. Bartlesou, Mrs. 


Robert A. Johnson, and Mrs. R. T. Hewett (regent), 
present a picture of The Signing of the Constitution 
as a gift from Katherine Livingstone Chapter to 
the Mayor of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Chandler Christy, to Mayor Haydon 
Burns, dramatizing Constitution Week. 
Wednesday, Mrs. Johnson and Miss Lucie 
Williams entertained the members at a 
buffet luncheon. 

We pushed to get the Flags out on the 
streets downtown. When they weren't put 


Legion, and the newspapers. They were 
finally flying all over downtown, and we — 
made the front page of the Journal, in — 
which we were called “DARlings”. 

The birthday of the National Society, 
celebrated in October, featured 70 Years 
of D.A.R., to which prospective members — 
were invited. We were hostess to the 
District 1 meeting Saturday, October 29. — 
We honored our State Regent, Mrs. 
George Castleman Estill, and Mrs. Jack- 
son E. Stewart, Vice President General, — 
at a reception Friday evening at the home © 
of Mrs. C. Love Bryan. = 

Miss Patricia Sue Warren is at Florida — 
State University on a student loan scholar- a 
ship award from our chapter. We've sent 
11 pounds of beads to the Seminole In- 
dians and 2 boxes of clothing and gifts — 
to Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee. We — 
feel we are well on our way to the Honor © 
Roll.—Caroline Jones Johnson 


Old Topanemus (Interlaken, N. J.) 
celebrated its third anniversary May 27 at — 
the home of its organizing regent, Mrs. E. 
Howard Jeffrey of Interlaken. A new ~ 
Junior Member, Mrs. Ann Roundy Good, | 


rt) Mrs. George Cc. Jr., 2nd vice regent 

d daughter of Howard Jeffrey, organiz- 
ie Regent. Mrs. ciate Mrs. Henry D. Strack, 
regent, Mrs. Richard W. Jarvis, Ist vice regent. 


was given a corsage of blue and white 
flowers, the book, They Signed For Us, 
and a copy of the D.A.R. Handbook. 

Mrs. F. R. Wyckoff, State Chairman of | 
the D.A.R. Museum Committee explained — 
how the Museum was founded to preserve 
Revolutionary relics and now accepts 
articles made before 1830. 

Mrs. Wyckoff thanked Mrs. Henry a: 
Strack, regent, for a silver spoon made © 
by a Colonial Delaware silversmith, Mc- 
Connell, which Mrs. Strack and _ her 
daughter, Anne M. Stommel, recently © 
gave to the Museum. 

A gavel, carved with the head of the 
mountain goat and tied with a red and 
white ribbon, a gift from the Frauenverein ~_ 
of Interlaken, Switzerland, to the chapter, 
was presented by Mrs. Jeffrey. —Hennah 
J. Jeffrey. 

Ann Poage (Houston, Texas). On April | 
9, 1960 the chapter observed the twentieth — 
anniversary of its organization by Mrs. : 
Ira D. Sykes by acting out a sewing bee 
which might have been held at the block- — 
house of William and Ann Poage in Fort > 
Harrod, Kentucky, on a summer after- 
noon in 1776. When the Poage family — 
arrived at Boonesboro, Kentucky (2 miles — 
northeast of Harrodsburg, Kentucky), 
they were the fifth family to enter Ken- 
tucky in 1775. They brought the first 
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spinning wheel to the wilderness and made 
the first linen from the lint of nettles and 
the first linsey from buffalo wool and the 
lint of nettles. 

One hundred eighty-five years later, 
Mrs. Ira D. Sykes, taking the part of Ann 
Poage from whom she is descended, 
greeted her guests and introduced the new- 
comers at the Fort to the families who 
had arrived there the winter before. Two 
other descendants of Ann and William 
Poage were in the playlet: Mrs. William 
E. Harlan took the part of the Poage’s 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, and Miss K. 
Pauline Higdon was Mrs. _ William 
Coomes, the first school teacher in Ken- 


Dressed for a sewing bee in 1775, Miss K. Pauline 
Higdon (left) and Mrs. Ira D. Sykes, charter mem- 
bers of Ann Poage Chapter, examine the eharter 
on the chapter's 20th Anniversary. 


tucky. Other members of Ann Poage 
Chapter who played parts were: Miss 
Berta K. Willey was Mrs. Daniel Boone; 
Mrs. C. W. Hofer was Mrs. Hugh Mc- 
Gary; Mrs. A. P. Jones took the role of 
Mrs. Thomas Denton; Mrs. O. C. Savage 
played Mrs. William Maddox; Mrs. Urlin 
B. Donley was Mrs. Richard Hogan; and 
Miss Mary Smith was the wife of Lt. 
James Harrod. 

A guest at the 20th Anniversary cele- 
bration was Mrs. James L. Lockett, past 
State Recording Secretary, and a member 
of John McKnitt Alexander Chapter, 
Houston, who had attended the meeting 
20 years ago at the home of Mrs. Sykes 
when Ann Poage Chapter was organized 
with 32 members. The chapter has now 
grown to 105. Plans are being made to 
honor the Organizing Regent with a 
scholarship to D.A.R. School—Mary 
Smith. 


Tomochichi (Habersham County, Ga.). 
In observance of Constitution Week, 
September 17-23, 1960, our chapter placed 
special emphasis on the event this year 
by participating in a joint luncheon with 
the Toccoa Chapter. Our Chaplain Gen- 
eral, Mrs. T. Earle Stribling, was present 
to offer grace before the meal and Mrs. 
Sam Merritt, our State Regent, addressed 
the two chapters. 

In a most interesting and instructive 
talk, our State Second Vice Regent, who 
is in charge of D.A.R. schools and espe- 
cially the raising of an endowment fund 
for scholarships at Berry School honor- 
ing our State Regent, Mrs. Merritt, added 
to the program. It was such a memorable 
occasion that we hope it can be repeated 
on subsequent Constitution Days. 

Another outstanding meeting was the 
one in December, when American Christ- 
mas music was played on an organ by one 


of our very talented members, Mrs. 
Aubrey Motz, Jr. We always look for- 
ward to this annual concert and leave it 
with a real feeling of the Christmas spirit. 

We are continually furthering our 
patriotic, historical, and educational work. 
We gave 10 pins to Good Citizens and 3 
Good Citizenship Medals. We select one 
school each year and present new Ameri- 
can Flags to each room and a Flag Code 
to each pupil. In February we have our 
annual American History Quiz program 
on Radio WCON. Two children from each 
school in the county participate, and a 
history medal is given the winner. We 
give history awards for the best essays 
and try in all ways to stimulate our school 
children in patriotic endeavor.—Florence 
H. Suttle 


Queen Alliquippa (McKeesport, Pa.) 
entered a patriotic float in the “Old Home 
Week” parade July 2, 1960, to help 
inaugurate the week-long festivities cele- 
brating the 165th anniversary of the 
founding of McKeesport as a city. It is 
situated at the point of the Youghiogheny 
and Monongahela Rivers where the first 
white man came to this locality to visit 
Queen Alliquippa (from whom the chap- 
ter takes its name) and her husband and 
small son in 1701. 

Fifty thousand persons lined the streets 
to see the 3-hour-long parade, and many 
favorable comments were made regarding 
the chapter’s float. 

Appearing on the float were the chapter 
regent, Mrs. Milton B. Holstine, in a 
gray colonial dress, wearing a lace shawl 
and cap, worn by a great-great aunt in 
1833; she was sewing on a huge 13-star 
Flag-and depicted Betsy Ross. Beside her 
was her 9-year-old granddaughter, Nancy 
Robison, the Pilgrim child, wearing her 
Sth great-grandmother’s wedding dress of 
brown silk, trimmed with velvet. 

Mrs. Frank C. Fischer, the past regent, 
suggested the design for the float and 
painted the 5- by 5-foot replica of the 
Great Seal and the 3- by 3-foot insignia 
of the National Society, which was 
flanked by the United States Flag and the 
chapter Flag, using the National theme, 
For What Avail . . . If Freedom Fail. 


The float was followed by an open blue 
car, with Junior Members all in white, 


Float of Queen Aliliquippa Chapter at parade 
ewes the 165th anniversary of McKeesport, 


wearing Page ribbons: Mrs. Charles E. 
Gibson, Junior Committee chairman; 
Mrs. John V. Williams, State Vice Chair- 
man of Pages; Mrs. W. Donald Watson, 
Past Chairman; and Mrs. Harry M. AIl- 


worth. The chapter officers were in a 
red car: Mrs. Russell R. Weiskircher, first 
vice regent; Mrs. Fischer, second vice 
regent; Mrs. Harry L. Carlson, chaplain; 
and Mrs. William W. White, treasurer.— 
Alberta M. Hoak. 


Hic-A-Sha-Ba-Ha (Starkville, Miss.) 
which, translated from the Indian, means 
“a spring, sweet-gum leaves _ therein,” 


celebrated its 50th anniversary on October 
8, 1960. Meeting for luncheon at the 
Lakeside Country Club in commemora- 
tion of the chapter’s first meeting on 


(L to r) Front row: Mrs. H. H. Harned, Mrs. Homer 
Richey, Mrs. Harry Artz Alexander, Mrs. V. G. 
Martin, and Mrs. Talmadge Pilkinton. Back row: 
Mrs. J. C. McKee, Mrs. H. Stanley Amsler, Mrs. 
Hulon Redus, Miss Mildred Barr, Miss Laura White, 
Mrs. Charles Selheimer, Mrs. A. G. Bennett, and 
Mrs. George Ramsey. 


October 8, 1910, 86 members, former 
members, and interested friends attended 
the affair. 

Mrs. H. H. Harned, chaplain, pro- 
nounced the invocation, after which Mrs. 
Vv. G. Martin, chapter regent, introduced 
Mrs. Samuel Talmadge Pilkinton of 
Lowndes County, Miss., Vice President 
General, who led the group in the D.A.R. 
ritual. Little Beth Ramsey, eighth genera- 
tion descendant of a Revolutionary soldier, 
great granddaughter of Mrs. Dero 
Saunders, charter member, and _ grand- 
daughter of Mrs. George Ramsey, active 
member of Hic-A-Sha-Ba-Ha, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Martin and led the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. Mrs. George 
Ramsey gave a résumé of the history of 
the chapter, a description of the first 
meeting, and a list of the charter mem- 
bers, calling attention to the hand-painted 
replicas of the sweet-gum leaves used at 
the first meeting in 1910, which had been 
placed at intervals along each of the 
luncheon tables. Mrs. Martin then pre- 
sented Mrs. Victor Robinson, daughter of 
Mrs. Allie Montgomery, charter member, 
and Mrs. Dewey McCain, daughter of 
Mrs. Archie Reynolds, charter member, 
who served for many years as chapter 
regent. 

Mrs. Hulon Redus presented Mrs. Rob- 
ert Eckhardt, Mrs. Burke Murphy, and 
Bob Taylor, vocal trio, and Mrs. William 
Dukes, who accompanied them at the 
piano as they sang a medley of Victor 
Herbert songs. 

Following the luncheon, the featured 
speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. Harry 
Artz Alexander of Grenada, Miss., State 
Chairman of National Defense, was intro- 
duced by the chapter chairman of Nation- 
al Defense, Mrs. Homer G. Richey. Mrs. 
Alexander made a stirring and enlighten- 
ing talk on the subject, The Menace of 
Communism and Its Insidious Invasion of 
the American Home.—Una_ Brewer 
Amsler. 
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Abigail Hartman Rice (Washington, 
D. C.). On Saturday, Sepember 24, 1960, 
members of the chapter and descendants 
visited the Chester Springs, Pa., home of 
Revolutionary patriots Johannes Hench and 
his wife, Christina Schneider Hench, 
where they dedicated a plaque with the 
following inscription: 

“Home of Johannes and _ Christina 
Hench, Revolutionary Patriot and Nurse. 
Following the Battle of Brandywine, 
September 11, 1777, they generously fed 
and sheltered hungry and_ retreating 
soldiers of General Anthony Wayne’s Di- 
vision in this home and in their surround- 
ing fields. This tablet erected through 
sponsorship of the Abigail Hartman Rice 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 1960”. 

The services were conducted by the 
regent, Miss Katie Busby; prayer was led 
by the vice regent, Miss Jessie Ashford; 
and the history of the family and their 
home was read by Mrs. Richard Belton, 
descendant. Johannes and Christina were 
the parents of eight children, three daugh- 
ters and five sons. Two of the sons, Peter 
and Henry, gave their lives in the cause 
of the Revolution; a third son, Lt. John 
Hench, Jr., survived. He married Margaret 
Rice, a daughter of Zachariah and Abigail 
Hartman Rice. 

After the dedication, the present owner 
of the beautifully restored house, Mrs. 
Rowland Ellis, conducted the group on 


Abigail Hartman Rice Chapter (Washington, D. C.) 
dedicates a plaque at the home of Revolutionary 
patriots Johannes and Christine Hench at Chester 
Springs, Pa. 

a tour of the premises; refreshments were 
then served to those present, about 40 in 
number, including chapter members and 
descendants of the Hench family.—Mrs. 
Richard J. Belton. 


John McKnitt Alexander (Houston, 
Tex.). On a morning crisp and beautiful 
as a November apple, 50 little faces 
looked upward to a bright new Flag of 
50 stars that waved against a clear sky. 

“IT pledge allegiance . . .” was a chant 
of voices varied in age and pitch, but 
united under one symbol of hope—a 
symbol only recently acquired. 

On July 4, 1960, the chapter presented 
the new Flag to Houston’s DePelchin 
Faith Home for orphaned children. For 10 
years no banner had flown from an 
abandoned pole on the grounds. There 
were no extra funds to repair a damaged 
chain, and nobody had noticed or offered 
help. 

Then Mrs. W. A. Reiter, chapter regent, 
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Governor Tawes said that there was much 
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Two young residents of the DePelchin Faith Home 


receive the Flag from Mrs. W. A. Reiter, regent, 
John McKnitt Alexander Chapter, at a presentation 
ceremony by the chapter. In Houston's mild winter 
weather, the children enjoy the outdoor Flag-raising 
ceremony every morning. 

learned of the need, and supplied the 
necessary repair money out of her own 
pocket. The chapter furnished a beautiful 
new Flag. The public was invited and on 
that inspiring occasion this bright promise 
of the future was unfurled while D.A.R.’s 
and children together sang the words of 
our National Anthem. 

“It’s nice to go out in the morning and 
raise the Flag again,” said a freckle- 
faced youngster who could remember 10 
years ago. And here and there a tear 
shone briefly in adult eyes as silent thanks 
were given for the symbol of a Nation’s 
protection and love. 


John Fitch (Bardstown, Ky.). was host 
to Kentucky members of the D.A.R. and 
their guests at a picnic at My Old Ken- 
tucky Home State Park, July 6. Following 
the picnic the Daughters and their guests 
attended The Stephen Foster Story, a 
musical drama by Paul Green, which is 
being presented for the second season at 
the J. Dan, Talbott Amphitheatre on the 
grounds of My Old Kentucky Home State 
Park. 

State officers who attended the picnic 
and drama were Mrs. Fred Osborne, State 
Regent, Winchester, Ky., and Mrs. Wilson 
Evans, State Recording Secretary, Berea. 
One National Officer, Mrs. F. Clagett 
Hoke, Historian General, of Jefferson- 
town, Ky., also attended. Mrs. Walter 
Payne Coleman, National Vice Chairman, 
Conservation Committee, and Mrs. Cor- 
nelia R. Cochran, both of Lexington, Ky., 
were also guests.—Mrs. James S. Broad- 
dus. 


Peggy Stewart Tea Party (Annapolis, 
Md.). The 1960-61 season got off to a 
flying start on September 14 when, honor- 
ing Constitution Week, the Governor of 
Maryland, Hon. J. Millard Tawes, ad- 
dressed the group. Drawing a parallel be- 
tween today’s statesmen and those at the 
Philadelphia convention who framed our 
historic document, the Governor gave a 
Stirring speech citing the necessity of 
compromise in all human relationships. 


disagreement among even the framers of 
the Constitution as to whether it could 
work but pointed out that the document 
they had prepared “served a _ republic 
through its infancy and into its maturity 
as the greatest Nation in the world.” He 
was introduced by the program chair- — 
man, Mrs. Charles W. King. e: 

Mrs. Elmer M. Jackson, Jr., regent, 
opened the meeting in historic Ogle Hall, 
which now belongs to the Naval Academy _ 
Alumni Association. Reports of officers — 
and chairmen were heard, including that 
of the chapter’s National Defense chair- 
man, Mrs. Frederick Harris. Mrs. King 
told of outstanding speakers for future 
meetings, including James J. Kelly of the 
Baltimore office of the FBI; Congressmen 
Richard E. Lankford; and Louis L. Gold- 
stein, Comptroller of the Treasury. 

A number of special guests, all of 
whom are officers of the Maryland State 
Society, D.A.R., were introduced. They © 
included: Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, State Vice 
Regent; Miss Susie Jolley Frazier, State 


Chaplain; Mrs. Frank Morris Rogers, 
State Recording Secretary; and Mrs. © 
Edward L. Vail, State Historian. Mrs. 


Henry M. Robert, Jr., Honorary President 
General, who is chapter chairman for the 
D.A.R. Museum, also was present. 
Following the meeting tea was served, 
at which time Governor and Mrs. Tawes, 
who accompanied him, chatted at some 
length with chapter members.—Mary W. 
C. (Mrs. Elmer M.) Jackson. ; 


Col. George Moffitt (Beaumont, Tex.). 


Mrs. F. Lee Rankin, regent, holds one of _ 


the 2,000 copies of the preamble to the — 
Constitution of the United States which | 
chapter members distributed to school — 
children from 4 to 7 P.M., September 17, | 
at Gateway Civic Center. : 

Merchants of Gateway Civic Center 
donated the preamble replicas, which are 
printed on parchment. With Mrs. Rankin — 


are (I. to r.) Mrs. F. S. Dengler, chapter — 
publicity chairman; Mrs. William B. 
Howell, publicity chairman for Constitu- — 
tion Week; Ted Libbon, manager of Gate- 


way Civic Center; and Mrs. Homer V. | 


Howell, chairman of Constitution Week. 
—Mrs. G. Harry Shepherd 
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Beverly Hills nevis Hills, Calif.). In- 
-spired by the enthusiasm and energy of 
their regent, Mrs. Joseph H. Jordan, the 
chapter made a great effort to pass along 
that inspiration to the pupils of the 
3 Beverly Hills Schools in getting them to 
_ participate in the D.A.R. Historical Essay 
Contest. The gratifying result was the best 
and largest number of essays ever turned 


“in. 


Barbara Goren, of the Beverly Vista 
School, was chosen by the then State 
Historian, Mrs. John M. Keyes, as the 
First Prize State winner of the fifth and 
sixth grade entries. Mrs. Keyes’ award of 
an historical book and the Beverly Hills 
Chapter award of a fifty star American 
Flag were presented to Barbara by Mrs. 


Pictured is Mrs. Jordan presenting the Plaque to 
Borbora. 


Arthur L. Chilman, chapter historian, on 
a local television program known as The 
Intelligent Parent, produced and mod- 
erated by “Mrs. Florence Thalheimer. 
Dr. John French, principal of the Beverly 
Vista School, also participated and was 
most outspoken in his admiration for the 
patriotic endeavors of the D.A.R. 

New honors were happily received by 
Barbara and the chapter when they 
learned that Barbara’s essay, THE ORE- 
GON TRAIL, had also won a plaque 
from Mrs. Roland M. James, Vice Chair- 
man of the Western Division, as National 
First Prize for American History Month, 
and an historical book for the best essay 
in fifth and sixth grades for the Western 
Division. 

We hope, and sincerely believe, that 
all the young people who participated, a 
number of whom received medals and 
certificates as prizes given by the chapter, 
felt as gratified with the success of their 
efforts as do every member of the Beverly 
Hills Chapter.—Phyllis Tyler Chibmau 

Minishoshe (Bismarck, N. D.). A brief 
but impressive ceremony in the Provident 
Life Building in Bismarck highlighted 
guest day for Minishoshe Chapter as it 
presented the Americanism medal to Kurt 
Peters of Bismarck, N. D. ~ 

Peters came to America in 1939 when 
he signed on an American oil tanker as a 
radio operator, just 4 months before the 
outbreak of World War II. Before Amer- 
ica entered the hostilities he served in the 
U. S. Navy; but in 1943, along with all 
aliens from enemy countries, he was in- 
terned and sent to Fort Lincoln, where he 
spent the remainder of the war years. 
After his release he remained in the area, 
where he is circulation manager of the Bis- 
marck Tribune. 


In 1947 he received his naturalization 
papers and in 1948 organized a class of 60 
aliens who desired to become American 
citizens. He met with this group twice a 
week, helping them to bridge the gap of 
a language barrier and the utter desolation 
of having left everything behind. He in- 
structed them in the opportunities and 
obligations of the American way of life. 

The immigration service in Fargo, 
N. D., now informs Peters of all new 
arrivals in the State, and his help con- 
tinues for those desiring to become citi- 
zens. He is also very active in civic, 
church, and community projects. 

On November 25, 1958, he addressed 
the new citizens at the Naturalization 
Court, saying, “I believe that all the gifts 
and all of the blessings and all of the op- 
portunities have been given us for a pur- 
pose—to serve, to live beyond our lives, 
and to reach beyond the narrow confines 
of our own appetites and our own desires.” 

In accepting the medal, which was 
pinned on his lapel by Mrs. E. J. Taylor, 
Minishoshe Chapter chairman of Ameri- 
canism, Peters expressed his gratitude for 
the honor bestowed upon him. The activi- 
ties which merited the honor, though, he 
said, represented what he considered a 
debt. It was his attempt to repay all those 
“who helped pave the highways of prog- 
ress in America, where all Americans 
were immigrants at one time.” He con- 
cluded with the statement that, as a 
naturalized citizen, “I am aware every 
minute that I’m an American.” 

Mrs. Samuel Merrit is regent of 
Minishoshe chapter, and Mrs. J. C. Gould 
of Mandan, N. D., is State Chairman of 
the-Americanism Committee. Mrs. E. D. 
Tostevin, Mandan, Past State Regent of 
the North Dakota Daughters, made the 
presentation on behalf of Mrs. . Harve 
Robinson, Dickinson, N. D., State Regent, 
who was unable to attend the meeting.— 
Mrs. J. C. Gould. 

Jane Lampton (Columbia, Ky.) recently 
dedicated a bronze marker at the grave 
of Lt. Col. Robert Haskin, former Revo- 
lutionary soldier. The ritualistic D.A.R. 
service was conducted by the chapter 
regent, Mrs. George Hancock; the chapter 
chaplain, Mrs. Ray Flowers; and the 
chairman of Revolutionary Soldiers’ 


Graves, Mrs. Hobson Walker. Debby and 
Larry Walker, children of Mr. and Mrs. 


Photo by Adair County News, Columbia, Ky. 


Janet Lampton Chapt bio, Ky., dedi 

marker at the oF Col. Robert Hoskin 
cestor of Mrs. Fred Osborne, State Regent of 


William L. Walker, Columbia, 
the wreath on the grave. 

Assisting the chapter in the ceremony 
was a color guard from V.F.W. Post 
No. 6097. 

Mrs. Fred Osborne, Kentucky State 
Regent and a descendant of Colonel Has- 
kin, gave a résumé of his Revolutionary 
War service. Tribute was also paid to 
veterans of all wars by Mrs. E. L. Porter, 
State Historian; and Mrs. W. E. Back, 
State Chairman of Revolutionary War 
Graves, paid tribute to America’s pioneer 
ancestors. 

Mrs. Sam Suddarth gave a brief his- 
tory of the neighborhood, Skin House 
Branch, home of the Long Hunters and 
of Mt. Gilead Church, the early home of 
the Haskin family. Guests were members 
of the 3rd and 4th Districts, committee 
chairmen, and State Officers.—Louise 
Hutchison. 


Fort Payne (Naperville, Illinois). In a 
special ceremony on Sunday afternoon, 
September 18, at the Naperville cemetery, 
members and direct descendants living in 
Illinois placed a marker on the grave of 
Polly Frisbee Jackson, a Real Daughter 
of a Revolutionary soldier. 

It was through the old Fort Payne 
records of the Naperville Pioneers that 


(L to r) Mrs. jee gem Meyer, Mrs. Walter Bartow, 
and Mrs, E. J. T. Moyer. 


Mrs. Walter T. Bartow, a direct descend- 
ant, traced the location of the grave. 
Other information concerning this Real 
Daughter was obtained in the treatise, 
Frisbie-Frisbee Genealogy, written by 
Edward Frisbee; from the DuPage Re- 
corder’s Office and from the files in the 
Martin—Mitchell Museum in Naperville. 

Mrs. Jackson was the daughter of Ruth 
Sanford and Reuben Frisbee. She was 
born in New England in 1784, moved to 
Naperville in 1839, and died on July 3, 
1847. Her father served in the Revolu- 
tionary War from 1777 to 1783 with the 
State of Connecticut forces. 

The dedication service was conducted 
by the chapter chaplain, Mrs. Howard 
Meyer, and by the vice regent, Mrs. 
E. J. T. Moyer.—Velma S. Geiger. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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It is often difficult to obtain proof 
of patriotic service during the Revo- 
lutionary period unless a man fought 
with the organized militia or a Con- 
tinental Line regiment. Therefore, the 
following list of settlers on Vinal- 
haven, an island off the coast of 
Maine in Penobscot Bay, before 1775, 
may produce a long-sought-for pa- 
triot for a potential member. 


These men were frequent victims 
of the “shaving mills”—boats manned 
by Tories who robbed the loyal set- 
tlers of their crops and animals, 
burned their houses and, after the 
British occupied Castine, forced 
many to leave their families and work 
upon the enemy fortifications. Many 
men served during the expeditions 
to the Penobscot; but before the end 
of the war, the enemy had so plun- 
dered and burned that the families 
became refugees, not returning to the 
island until after the peace. 

This list was obtained from a His- 
torical Sketch of the Town of Vinal- 
haven by Albra Josephine Vinal, pre- 
pared on the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the town. Additional data 
are supplied where possible, to help 
a descendant identify the man. 

John Calderwood, b. 2-15-1725, Ire- 
land, d. 1808, Vinalhaven, wife Elizabeth 
McCurdy. 

William Vinal, b. 1762, Boston, d. 1- 
21-1821, Boston, wife (1) Peggy Woster; 
(2) Penelope Dyer. 

James Stinson. 

James Calderwood. 

Increase Leadbetter, b. 4-5-1724, Dor- 
chester, Mass., d. 7-13-1800, Vinalhaven, 
married Katherine Babcock. 

Job Philbrook, b. 1729, Arundel, Me., 
d. 1802, Vinalhaven, wife (1) Mary Tru- 
fant (11-12-1759); (2) Dolly Hinckley, 
Castine; (3) Hannah Coombs. 

James Jewell. 

John Leadbetter, b. 9-5-1764, Stough- 
ton, Mass., d. 11-16-1859, Vinalhaven, 
wife (1) Mercy Brown; (2) Lucy Poole. 

Anthony Coombs, wife Anna Stinson. 

Joseph Green. 

James Douglas. 

Thomas Brown, b. 3-4-1703, Well- 
fleet, Mass., d. aft. 1785, Vinalhaven, 
wife (1) Mercy Mayo; (2) Mary Hopkins; 
(3) Abigail Ockillee; (4) Betty Dorne. 

Reuben Brown. 

Jeremiah Philbrooks, b. 12-—8-1753, 
Georgetown, Me., d. 9-16-1819; Vinal- 
haven. 

John Burgess, b. 5-21-1736, d. 12-2- 
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1827, Belfast, Me., wife Sarah Rogers, 
married 1-26-1756. 

Increase Leadbetter, Jr., b. 10-29-1749, 
d. 1-25-1842, Leeds, Me., wife Elizabeth 
Calderwood. 

Isaac Airy. 

John Smith, wife (1) Miss 
(2) Mary Calderwood. 

John Hambleton. 

Israel Carver, b. Marshfield, Mass., 
Vinalhaven, 1766, wife Margaret Sherman, 
1764. 

Thaddeus Carver, b. 12-7~1751, Marsh- 
field, Mass., d. 1832, Vinalhaven, age 81 
yt., wife Hannah Hall. 

Caleb Carver. 

Jonathan Foster. 

Samuel Calderwood. 

Ischar Lane, wife Susan Hall of Mati- 
nicus. 

William Cooper. 

John Burgess, Jr. 

James Cooper, Jr. 

Ephraim Perry. 

Benjamin Robbins. 

James Beveridge. 

Thomas Cooper. 


Philbrook; 


1820, Vinalhaven, wife Mary Leadbetter. 

Mark Ames (Eames), b. Marshfield, 
Mass., 1742, wife (1) Priscilla Howland; (2) 
Rebecca Crosbery. 

William Bassick. 

Thomas Beveridge, b. 
Mass. 

Joseph Woster, Jr. 

James Cooper, b. 1752, North Haven, 
Me., d. aft. 1800, wife Margaret Douglass. 

James Heard, Vinalhaven, in 1766. 

Joseph Waterman, b. 10-29-1738, 
Marshfield, Mass., d. 1-15-1818, North 
Haven, wife Deborah Winslow. 

James Dunham. 

Anthony Dyer, b. Marshfield, Mass., d. 
1834, Vinalhaven. 

John Perry, b. 1741, Duxbury, Mass., 
d. 1834, Vinalhaven, wife (1) Miss Wos- 
ter; (2) Widow Perry. 

Luther Leadbetter. 

William Dyer, b. 1739, Marshfield, 
Mass., d. Vinalhaven. 

James Whaling. 

Stephen Garver. 

William Perry. 

Ebenezer Crabtree. 

Justus Ames (Eames), b. 1744, Marsh- 
field, Mass., wife (1) Judith Arey, 10-7- 
1772; (2) Widow Orr. 

Benjamin Kent, b. Marshfield, Mass. 

Archibald McMullen, b. 1756, Dedham, 
Mass., wife Miss Robbins. 

Nathaniel Woster. 

Jonathan Robbins. 

Benjamin Carr, b. 1738, Wellfleet, Mass. 

Samuel Thomas, b. 1741, Marshfield, 
Mass. 
Thomas Gray. 
Samuel Thomas, Jr. 
Joseph Woster. 


1750, Topsham, 
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Location of Graves of New Hampshire — 
Revolutionary Soldiers 
(Copied from the Records of Harold B. 
Trombley, Graves Registration Officer of 
the New Hampshire American Legion 
State Department). Contributed by Rum- 
ford Chapter, Concord, N. H.) 
Rockingham County; Town of Kingston 
Badger, Stephen, Regt. Jacob Gale, d. 
Feb. 16, 1833, Plains Cem.; Calef, Joseph, 


Regt. Enoch Poor, d. Oct. 22, 1836, Ditto; _ 


Clough, Benjamin, Regt. James Frye, d. 


Apr. 4, 1792; Eastman, John, Regt. Josiah _ 2 


Bartlett, d. Sept. 11, 1804; French, Abra- | 
ham, d. May 12, 1800; Ladd, Benjamin, | 
Regt. Gen. Stark, d. Feb. 6, 1788, Plains — 
Cem.; Peasley, Jacob, Co. Abraham — 
French, d. Mar. 2, 1833, Ditto; Pollard, — 
Jonathan, Co. Abraham French, d. Mar. — 
24, 1823, Happy Hollow Cem.; Sanborn, 
Abraham, Regt. Jacob Gale, d. Dec. 14, 
1846, Plains Cem.; Sanborn, David, Co. 
Jacob Webster, d. Sept. 22, 1817, Ditto; 
Sanborn, Jonathan, Regt. Abraham Drake, 
d. May 23, 1809, Ditto; Sever, Caleb, Co. 
Abraham French, d. Mar. 18, 1821, Hap- 
py Hollow Cem.; Sleeper, Jona, Co. Philip 
Tilton, d. Sept. 4, 1811, Plains Cem.; 
Sleeper, John B., Regt. Abraham Drake, 
d. Aug. 7, 1830, Ditto; Stuart, Samuel, 
Regt. Pierce Long, Ditto; Thorn, James, 
Co. Abraham French, d. Dec. 18, 1813, 
Ditto; Webster, Isaac, Co. Abraham 
French, d. Jan. 2, 1792, Happy Hollow 
Cem.; Webster, Jacob, N. H. Cont. Line, _ 
d. Jan. 22, 1827, Plains Cem. eo 


Town of Londonderry 
Alexander, Wm., Co. Joseph Findlay, © 
d. May 30, 1806, Valley Cem.; Anderson, — 
John, Regt. Col. Stark, d. Jan. 8, 1826, © 
Ditto; Boyd, William, Regt. John Stark, d. 
Oct. 10, 1825; Boyes, James, Co. Capt. 
Nesmith, d. Mar. 7, 1818; Brewster, Da- 
vid, d. 1841; Cobb, Melatiah, d. 1835; 
Crowell, David, d. 1846; Fisher, Samuel, 
Regt. Col. Webster, d. Apr. 10, 1806, Hill 
Cem.; Holmes, Thomas, Co. Daniel Liver- 
more, d. Apr. 9, 1822, Valley Cem.; Jones, 
Josiah, Co. James Frye, d. Aug. 16, 1796, | 


Ditto; McClary, David, Co. Lt. Runnells, — 


d. Aug. 16, 1777, Old Pinkerton Cem.; — 
Moore, Wm., Regt. Col. Runnells, d. Apr. — 
2, 1823, Valley Cem.; Moore, Wm., Co. — 
Joseph Finlay, d. Feb. 13, 1812, Ditto; — 
Morrison, Robert, Co. Daniel Runnells, 


d. Feb. 12, 1846; Nesmith, James, Co. — 
1796; Newhall, 
Wm. H., Co. K, 50th Mass. Mil.; Pinker- — 


George Reed, d. Mar. 


ton, John, Regt. David Gilman, d. May 1, _ 
1816, Hill Cem.; Townes, 


Cem.; Wallace, James, Regt. Wm. Gregg, 
d. Dec. 14, 1792, Old Pinkerton Cem.; — 


Wallace, Robert, d. 1782, Ditto; Wallace, — 


Thomas, Regt. Col. Webster, d. Jan. 26, 

1790, Hill Cem.; Watts, John, Regt. Moses 

Nichols, d. Apr. 5, 1819, Valley Cem.; | 
Woodbury, Benjamin, Ditto. 

Town of Newcastle ©, 

Bell, Meshack, Regt. Pierce Long, d. | 


July 18, 1786, Frost Cem.; Blunt, John, 


Co. Joseph Parson, d. June 17, 1798, 
Ditto. 
Town of Newfields 
Baker, Samuel, Co. J. Hill, d. Feb. 16, 
1792, Rockingham Cem.; Fowler, Philip, 


3rd, d. Nov. 6, 1807, Ditto; Gilman, An- as 
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Moses, Co. 
Joseph Hooker, d. Jan. 22, 1828, Town _ 
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Joel Philbrooks, b. 8~14—1759, d. 9-15 

xl 


drew, Co. Capt. Copp, d. Apr. 29, 1826, 


Piscassic Cem.; Gilman, Bradstreet, Co. 
James Hill, d. Nov. 11, 1834, Ditto; Her- 
sey, Peter, Regt. Col. Cilley, d. Feb. 17, 
1831, Hersey Cem.; Hill, James, Conti- 
nental Army, d. Aug. 22, 1811, Rocking- 
ham Cem.; Hilton, Daniel, Co. Robert 
Pike, d. Dec. 8, 1819, Hilton Farm Cem.; 
Jenness, Francis, d. Dec. 12, 1806, Piscas- 
sic Cem.; Jenness, Isaac, d. June 13, 1835, 
Ditto; Neal, Samuel, Regt. James Scam- 
mon (Navy), d. 1782, Ditto; Neil, Hubar- 
tus, d. May 8, 1807, Old Cem.; Pease, 
Nathaniel, Co. James Hill, d. June 5, 1799, 
Piscassic Cem.; Pike, Robert, Regt. Col. 
Poor, d. Feb. 3, 1819, Ditto; Wedgewood, 
John, Regt. Pierce Long, d. Mar. 5, 1828, 
Ditto. 


Town of Newington 


Adams, Benjamin, Regt. Col. Reed, d. 
Mar. 24, 1803, Church Cem.; Trickee, 
Thomas, Regt. Col. Poor, d. 1780, New- 
ington Cem. 


Town of New Market 


Burely, Josiah, Co. James Hill, d. Nov. 
20, 1808, Jacobs Well Cem.; Burely, Ja- 
cob, Regt. Stephen Evans, d. Feb. 13, 
1828, Ditto; Burely, Josiah, Jr., Regt. Ste- 
phen Evans, May 10, 1842, Ditto; Chap- 
man, Smith, Co. Joseph Parson, d. Jan. 
16, 1840, Albert Sewell’s Cem.; Church- 
ill, Thomas, Plains Cem.; Clark, Robert, 
Co. Stephen Clark, d. Nov. 18, 1834, 
Rockingham Jct. Cem.; Colcord, Joseph, 
Regt. John Wingate, d. 1839, Hixon Farm 
Cem.; Dearborn, Jonathan, Co. Richard 
Weare, d. Aug. 7, 1826, Kelsey Farm 
Cem.; Drown, Samuel, Regt. Joshua Went- 
worth, Aug. 7, 1815, Rockingham Jct. 
Cem.; Goodwin, James, Regt. Enoch Poor, 
d. 1780, Sewell’s Farm Cem.; Haines, 
Joshua, Co. Henry Elkins, d. Feb. 22, 
1828, Sopel Place Cem.; Hilton, John P., 
Co. Henry Dearborn, d. June 14, 1785, 
Lyford Farm Cem.; Keneston, Aaron, Co. 
James Hill, d. Aug. 28, 1823, Rinter 
Place Cem.; Lyford, Stephen, Lyford 
Place Cem.; Norton, Simeon, Regt. Abra- 
ham Drake, d. Apr. 25, 1831, Sopel Place 
Cem.; Pickering, James, Co. Joseph Par- 
son, d. Jan. 14, 1821, Ash Swamp Rd. 
Cem.; Shackford, John, U.S. Navy, d. 
Oct. 21, 1843, Watson Place Cem.; Smith, 
John, Regt. Col. Enoch Poor, d. Oct. 24, 
1819, Smith Farm Cem.; Smith, Win- 
throp, Regt. Joseph Senter, d. June 11, 
1811, Graves Place Cem.; Watson, David, 
Regt. George Reid, d. Sept. 20, 1855, 
Lever Farm Cem.; "Young, Joseph, 8th 
Co. N. H. Militia, d. Apr. 14, 1830, Old 
Town Cem. 

Town of Newton 


Bagley, Joshua, Co. Daniel Gordon, d. 
. Apr. 9, 1809, Town Cem.; Bartlett, Joseph, 
Regt. Jacob Gale, d. May 8, 1799, Ditto; 
Bartlett, Mathias, Co. Jacob Gale, d. Aug. 
9, 1808; Chellis, Thomas, Co. Jeremiah 
Fogg, d. Aug. 1, 1796; Chellis, Timothy, 
Regt. Isaac Merrill, d. Dec. 13, 1813; 
Currier, Asa, Mass. Service, d. Dec. 3, 
1830; Favor, Timothy, Regt. Jacob Gale, 
d. Dec. 18, 1834; Goodwin, Daniel, Co. 
John Calfe, d. Apr. 5, 1834; Goodwin, 
Theophilus, Co. John Calfe, d. Apr. 10, 
1814; Hoyt, Reuben, Regt. Col. Drake, d. 
Mar. 10, 1819, Town Cem.; Hoyt, Zebe- 
diah, Co. John Calfe, d. 1796, Ditto. 
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Town of North Hampton 

Batchelder, John, Regt. David Gilman, 
d. Aug. 6, 1835, East Cem.; Breed, Wil- 
liam J., d. Apr. 20, 1811, Town Cem.; 
Brown, Simon, Regt. Jona. Moulton, d. 
July 20, 1831, Ditto; Cotton, Thomas, 
Regt. David Gilman, d. Sept. 24, 1803, 
East Cem.; Dearborn, John, d. Jan. 18, 
1830, Town Cem.; Dearborn, Samuel, 
Regt. Col. Scammell, d. Nov. 11, 1838, 
Ditto; Drake, Abraham, 3rd N. H. Regt., 
d. Aug. 1, 1781; Hobbs, David, Regt. 
Moses Nichols, d. May 14, 1849; Jenness, 
Samuel, Co. Joseph Parson, d. Jan. 29, 
1806; Leavitt, Moses, Continental Army, 
d. Sept. 1, 1803, Village Cem.; Leavitt, 
Simon, Co. Henry Elkins, d. Aug. 20, 
1842, Town Cem.; Leavitt, Thomas, Regt. 
Abraham Drake, d. Mar. 20, 1830, Ditto; 
Lovering, Eben, North Hampton Recruits, 
d. Aug. 31, 1843; Lovering, Thomas S., 
Regt. Abraham Drake, d. Nov. 24, 1834; 
Marston, Thomas, Regt. Thomas Bartlett, 
d. May 17, 1847; Philbrook, S. Page, d. 
Sept. 29, 1855; Smith, Christopher, d. Dec. 
14, 1817; Taylor, Joseph, Regt. Moses 
Nichols, d. Mar. 27, 1824. 


Town of Northwood 


Batchelder, Simon, Northwood Center 
Cem.; Bennett, Ebenezer, Regt. Stephen 
Evans, Bennett Farm Cem.; Bickford, 
John, Narrows (Old) Cem.; Buzzell, Solo- 
mon, Co. Enoch Page, private Cem.; 
Clark, Jonathan, J. L. Piper Farm Cem.; 
Clough, Caleb, Regt. Joshua Wingate, d. 
July 7, 1817, Jenness Pond Cem.; Furber, 
Joahus, Co. Enoch Page, d. Apr. 27, 1827, 
East Northwood Cem.; Greenleaf, Samuel, 
Co. Nathaniel Hobbs, d. Jan. 27, 1823, 
Elkins Cem.; Hill, Benjamin, Co. Joseph 
Chandler, d. Sept. 17, 1776, Hill Farm 
Cem.; Hill, Nichols, Co. Joseph Chand- 
ler, d. Dec. 15, 1838, Ditto; Johnson, 
Benjamin, Miner Farm Cem.; Johnson, 
John, Ditto; Johnson, Samuel, Co. Na- 
than Sanborn, d. Mar. 30, 1822, Big Rock 
Cem.; Knowles, David, Jr., Knowles Cem.; 
Knowlton, Thomas, Lucas Pond Cem.; 
Morrill, Benj., Regt. Nathaniel Wade, d. 
Mar. 14, 1834, Morrill Cem.; Morrill, 
Nathaniel, Co. Nathan Sanborn, d. July 
25, 1849, Roy Emerson Farm Cem.; 
Morrison, Robert, Co. Henry Dearborn, 
d. Nov. 11, 1823, E. Northwood Cem.; 
Neally, John, Regt. John Stark, d. Mar. 
8, 1807, Northwood Ridge Cem.; Picker- 
ing, Anthony, Co. Titus Salter, d. Mar. 4, 
1825, Cooper Hill Rd. Cem.; Pillsbury, 
Edmund, Regt. Col. Tash, d. 1816, E. 
Northwood Cem.; Sherburne, Samuel, Co. 
Enoch Page, d. Apr. 21, 1827, Northwood 
Ridge Cem.; Swain, Phineas, Co. Simon 
Marston, d. Apr. 21, 1840, Town Cem.; 
Swain, Reuben, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. July 
28, 1780, Blake’s Hill Cem.; Towle, Jona- 
than, Towle Farm Cem.; Watson, Melrose 
Inn Cem.; Weeks, Jedediah, Co. Henry 
Elkins, d. 1832, Town Cem.; Wiggins, 
John, Co. Smith Emerson, Aikins Farm 
Cem. 

Town of Nottingham 

Bartlett, Thomas, Regt. Col. Evans, d. 
June 30, 1805, Cilley-Bartlett Cem.; But- 
ler, Henry, d. Jan. 17, 1808, Butler Cem.; 
Butler, Zephaniah, Co. Nathan Sanborn, 
d. 1800, Ditto; Chapman, Levi, Co. Capt. 
Gilman, d. 1825, Chapman Cem.; Cilley, 


Joseph, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. 1799, Cil- 


~ 


ley Cem.; Gile, John, Co. Benjamin But- 3 


ler, Gile Cem.; Glass, David, Co. Smith 
Emerson, d. 1816, Glass Farm Cem.; Har- 
vey, John, Co. Henry Dearborn, d. 1805; 
Leathers, Joseph, Co. Benjamin Butler, d. 
Jan. 27, 1813, Banks Farm Cem.; Leath- 
ers, Vowel, Co. Benjamin Butler, d. Oct. 
30, 1813, Ditto; Lucy, Alexander, Co. Na- 
than Sanborn, d. Oct. 21, 1788, Town 
Cem.; McCrillis, John, Regt. David Gil- 
man, d. 1816, McCrillis Cem.; Neally, 
Andrew, Regt. Col. Stark, Gile Cem.; 
Neally, Joseph, Cilley Cem. 
Town of Plaistow 


Bartlett, Moses, d. Mar. 1, 1809, North 
Parish Cem.; Bly, Moses, Regt. Enoch 
Poor, d. Sept. 1, 1844, Ditto; Chase, John, 
Co. David Quimby, d. Apr. 28, 1826; 
Clark, Nathaniel, d. 1846; Clement, 
Christopher, d. 1819; Davis, Benjamin, d. 
Feb. 28, 1816; Gilel, Ezekiel, Regt. Ste- 
phen Peabody, d. Mar. 23, 1827; Kim- 
ball, Joseph, Regt. Jacob Gale, d. Mar. 5, 
1807; Sawyer, William, Regt. Enoch Poor, 
d. July 1, 1817; Stevens, Daniel, Co. Rich- 
ard Dow, d. May 27, 1837, Town Cem.; 
Tucker, John, Co. Ezekiel Giles, d. Jan. 
20, 1835, North Parish Cem.; Welch, 
Joseph, Regt. Thomas Tash, d. July 8, 
1829, Ditto. 


Town of Portsmouth 


Bickford, Henry, Co. Hall Jackson, d. 
Jan. 6, 1798, Cotton Cem.; Bowles, Sam- 
uel, Co. John Langdon, d. Nov. 3, 1802, 
North Cem.; Broughton, Noah, Co. Titus 
Salter, d. Nov. 18, 1814, Cotton Cem.; 
Chadbourne, Thomas, Conway N.H. 
Alarm List, d. Mar. 7, 1810, North Cem; 
Champney, Richard, Co. John Langdon, d. 
Sept. 18, 1810, Ditto; Clapp, Supply, d. 
Mar. 24, 1811, Ditto; Colbath, George, d. 
Sept. 21, 1853, Harmony Grove Cem.; 
Cotton, —, William Frye’s Co., d. Jan. 11, 
1791, Cotton Cem.; Dalling, Samuel, d. 
Oct. 15, 1788, North Cem.; Davenport, 
John, d. Mar. 28, 1842, St. John’s Church 
Cem.; Evans, John, Regt. David Gilman, 
d. Dec. 14, 1791, Pleasant St. Cem.; Fish- 
ley, George, d. Dec. 26, 1850, Proprietors 
Cem.; Foster, John, Co. Eliphalet Daniel, 
d. Mar. 9, 1781, North Cem.; Fuller, 
Theodore, Regt. H. Mooney, d. May 15, 
1844, Harmony Grove Cem.; Gains, 
George, Regt. Pierce Long, d. Apr. 25, 
1809, North Cem.; Gardner, Wm., Co. 
John Langdon, d. Apr. 29, 1834, St. John’s 
Church Cem.; Green, Mark, 4th Mass. 
Regt., d. Sept. 18, 1851, Union Cem.; 
Hale, John, Co. Capt. Lovejoy, d. July 
13, 1796, North Cem.; Hall, Ammi R., d. 
June 9, 1833, Ditto; Hall, Elijah, under 
Capt. Paul Jones, d. June 22, 1830, St. 
John’s Church Cem.; Hall, Samuel, Co. 
John Langdon, d. Jan. 20, 1806, Hall 
Cem.; Ham, Benjamin, d. Feb. 13, 1825, 
North Cem.; Ham, Samuel, Co. John 
Langdon, d. Aug. 23, 1825, Ditto; Ham, 
Wm., Regt. Thomas Bartlett, d. Apr. 3, 
1845; Hart, George, Co. John Langdon, 
d. Apr. 14, 1807; Hart, Wm., Co. Hall 
Jackson, d. Jan. 13, 1812; Haven, Na- 
thaniel A., d. Mar. 13, 1831, Proprietors 
Cem.; Harvey, Thomas, Co. Capt. Den- 
nett, d. Jan. 18, 1837, North Cem.; Hill, 
James, Co. John Langdon, d. Dec. 29, 
1811, Ditto; Hill, Samuel, Co. Titus Salter, 
d. Mar. 19, 1812, Ditto; Hodgdon, Benj., 
Co. Stephen Hodgdon, d. Mar. 1, 1823, 
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Gosling Road Cem.; Holbrook, Robert, 
Co. Jerry Osborne, d. Oct. 15, 1821, North 
Cem.; Holbrook, Samuel, Mass. Service 
(Navy), d. Sept. 15, 1836, Ditto; Hunt- 
ress, Josiah L., Co. George Turner, d. 
Dec. 21, 1802, Point of Graves Cem.; 
Hutchins, Samuel, Co. Hall Jackson, d. 
Dec. 16, 1815, Cotton Cem.; Jackson, Dr. 
Hall, Regt. Pierce Long, d. Sept. 28, 
1797, North Cem.; Jennings, Benj., Good- 
man’s Regt., d. Oct. 16, 1816, Ditto; Ken- 
nard, Nathaniel, U.S. Navy, d. June 24, 
1823, Ditto; Ladd, Eliphelet, d. Feb. 21, 
1806, Ditto; Langdon, John, d. Sept. 18, 
1819, St. John’s Church Cem.; Langdon, 
Samuel, d. July 5, 1834, Langdor Cem.; 
Locke, James, Regt. Col. Poor, d. Dec. 8, 
1831, Cotton Cem.; Long, Pierce, Gd. Apr. 
3, 1789, Proprietors Cem.; Manning, 
Thomas, U.S. Navy, d. Mar. 24, 1819, St. 
John’s Church Cem.; March, John, Co. 
Moses Leavitt, d. June 12, 1813, North 
Cem.; Marden, Wm., Portsmouth Volun- 
teer, d. Mar. 11, 1838, Ditto; Marsh, Zeb- 
ulon, Regt. Col. Stark, d. June 29, 1806, 
Ditto; Martin, Thomas, Co. John Haven, 
d. Feb. 4, 1805, Ditto; McClintock, John, 
d. Nov. 13, 1855, Proprietors Cem.; Mc- 
Intyre, Neil, Co. John Langdon, d. Apr. 
7, 1812, North Cem.; Meloon, Enoch, 
Regt. Col. Scammell, d. Feb. 17, 1793, 
Ditto; Mendum, John, U.S. Navy, d. Apr. 
3, 1808, Ditto; Neal, Thomas, Co. Daniel 
Jewell, d. Feb. 21, 1810, Ditto; Norris, 
Samuel, under Gen. Stark, Cotton Cem.; 
Quimby, David, Regt. David Gilman, d. 
Dec. 19, 1794, Ye Old Cem.; Reding, 
John, Co. George Turner, d. Nov. 15, 
1825, North Cem.; Rice, Samuel, U.S. 
Navy, d. May 14, 1802, St. John’s Church 
Cem.; Rowell, Nehemiah, Co. John Lang- 
don, d. Sept. 7, 1799, North Cem.; Rus- 
sell, Eleaxer, U.S. Navy, Sept. 18, 1798, 
Ditto; Salter, John, Co. John Langdon, d. 
Sept. 28, 1814, Cotton Cem.; Salter, Rich- 
ard, U.S. Navy, d. May 2, 1812, North 
Cem.; Seward, Joseph, d. Jan. 19, 1822, 
Proprietors Cem.; Shores, Peter, U.S. 
Navy, d. 1788, Hall Cem.; Storer, Samuel, 
d. Oct. 4, 1815, Proprietors Cem.; Swett, 
Benj., Regt. Abraham Drake, d. May 14, 
1808, North Cem.; Thompson, Thomas, 
U.S. Navy, d. Feb. 2, 1809, Ditto; Walden, 
Jacob, U.S. Navy, d. Dec. 21, 1831, Ditto; 
Walker, Joseph, Mass. Service, d. June 29, 
1814, Ditto; Walker, Samuel, Continental 
Army, d. Nov. 15, 1839, Proprietors 
Cem.; Whipple, Prince, d. Nov. 18, 1796, 
North Cem.; Whipple, William, N.H. 
Regt., d. Nov. 28, 1785, Ditto. 
Town of Raymond a 
Currier, Gideon, Regt. Isaac Wyman, 
d, Oct. 1, 1835, Branch Cem.; Hodkins, 
Dr. Francis, Regt. John Waldron, d. Oct. 
8, 1812, Town Cem.; Morse, Ephraim, 
Ditto; Osgood, Timothy, Regt. Peter Poor, 
Cross Road Cem.; Scribner, Manoah, 
Regt. Nicholas Gilman, d. Dec. 18, 1818, 
Onway Lake Cem.; Towle, William, Regt. 
Col. Stark, d. Mar. 28, 1825, Town Cem. 
Town of Rye 
Dalton, Michael, Co. Joseph Parson, d. 
Oct. 6, 1846, Center Cem.; Dow, Isaac, 
Dow Cem.; Drake, Jonathan, Regt. Abra- 
ham Drake, d. Mar. 21, 1848, Center 
Cem.; Garland, Benjamin, d. May 2, 1802, 
Congo Church Cem.; Jenness, Nathaniel, 
Co. Joseph Parson, d. Oct. 8, 1824, Center 
Cem.; Jenness, Peter, Co. Joseph Parson, 
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d. Oct. 1, 1836, Ditto; Knox, Drisco, Co. 
Stephen Hodgdon, d. Dec. 5, 1835; Mar- 
den, Wm., Co. Thomas Berry, d. Nov. 14, 
1816; Parson, Joseph, d. Feb. 9, 1832; 
Rand, Thomas, Regt. Thomas Bartlett, d. 
Feb. 27, 1839; Salter, Alexander, Co. 
Joseph Parson, d. Nov. 14, 1801; Wallis, 
Samuel, Co. Joseph Parson, d. Feb. 25, 
1832, Wallis-Odiorne Cem.; Webster, 
Richard, Co. Joseph Parson, d. Jan. 16, 
1836, Center Cem. 


Town of Salem 
Austin, Moses, Mass. Cont. Line, d. 
July 28, 1843, Old Cem.; Bradford, Wil- 
liam, Regt. Col. Stark, d. Jan. 10, 1840, 
Spear Hill Cem.; Campbell, Robert, Mass. 
Service, d. Feb. 25, 1824, Old Center 
Cem.; Cross, Abial, Co. Daniel Runnells, 
d. Apr. 20, 1778, Ditto; Currier, Dudley, 
d. Jan. 28, 1816, Cullen Cem.; Currier, 
John, Regt. John Stark, d. Jan. 9, 1827, 
Old Center Cem.; Dow, Jeremiah, Regt. 
Josiah Bartlett, d. Sept. 10, 1836, Ditto; 
Dustin, Ebenezer, d. June 16, 1809, Cullen 
Cem.; Duston, David, Regt. Col. Wade, 
d. Apr. 7, 1841, Town House Cem.; Gil- 
more, James, Regt. John Stark, d. Jan. 18, 
1809, Old Center Cem.; Gordon, Phineas, 
Co. Richard Dow, d. Sept. 6, 1812, Ditto; 
Hastings, James, d. Apr. 4, 1838, Old 
Cem.; Heath, John, N.H. Continental 
Line, d. Feb. 18, 1849, Center Cem.; 
Johnson, John, Co. Richard Dow, d. Aug. 
13, 1799, Old Center Cem.; Jones, James, 
d. Aug. 4, 1820, Old Cem.; Kimball, Rich- 
ard, Co. John Calfe, d. Mar. 5, 1815, Old 
Center Cem.; Ladd, Daniel, Co. Jeremiah 
Dow, d. Oct. 9, 1826, Old Cem.; Lankes- 
ter, John, Co. Richard Dow, d. Jan. 23, 
1808, Ditto; Wheeler, Abner, Co. Elisha 
Woodbury, d. Aug. 11, 1813, Ditto; Wood- 
bury, Elisha, N.H. Cont. Line, d. Apr. 
26, 1850, Old Center Cem.; Woodbury, 
John, Regt. Hurcules Mooney, d. Apr. 27, 
1849, Ditto; Woodbury, Israel, Regt. 
Nathan Hale, d. Oct. 16, 1859, Spear Hill 
Cem.; Woodbury, Luke, Regt. Nathan 
Hale, d. Mar. 6, 1827, Old Cem. 
Town of Sandown 
Butler, John, Regt. John Nixon, d. Sept. 
21, 1811, Town Cem.; Clark, David, Mass. 
Cont. Line, d. Mar. 16, 1833, Northside 
Cem.; Clough, Jonathan, Co. Robert Col- 
lins, d. Mar. 4, 1823, Town Cem.; Colby, 
Benjamin, Co. Robert Collins, d. Feb. 26, 
1814, Center Cem.; Collins, Robert, d. 
Jan. 17, 1811, Ditto; Crawford, Robert, 
d. Apr. 27, 1838, Northside Cem.; Fitts, 
Richard, Co. Philip Tilton, d. Dec. 9, 
1826, Center Cem.; French, Ezra, Co. 
John Calfe, d. Oct. 8, 1818, Town Cem.; 
French, Nathaniel, Co. Robert Collins, d. 
Apr. 30, 1803, Northside Cem.; Hook, 
Moses, Co. Robert Collins, d. Apr. 7, 
1796, Ditto; Plummer, William, Center 
Cem.; Sanborn, John, Regt. Joseph Cilley, 
d. Dec. 31, 1828, Northside Cem.; San- 
born, Sherburne, Co. Robt. Crawford, d. 
Oct. 15, 1834, Ditto; Sleeper, John, Co. 
Nathan Brown, d. Feb. 22, 1827; Tilton, 
Joseph, Co. Robert Collins, d. Dec. 2, 
1823; Tilton, Timothy, Co. Robert Craw- 
ford, d. Jan. 11, 1831. 
Town of Seabrook 
Beckman, John, Co. Samuel Nay, d. 
Apr. 23, 1845, Smithtown Cem.; Eaton, 
Sulvanus, Regt. James Frye, d. Oct. 5, 
1842, Ditto; Felch, Nicholas, Regt. Pierce 
Long, Ditto; George, Samuel, Co. Samuel 


Nay, d. 1845, Line Church Cem.; Locke, 
Timothy B., Co. Winthrop Rowe, d. May 
12, 1822, Ditto; Pevear, William H.., 
Smithtown Cem.; Rowe, Louis G., Ditto. 
Town of South Hampton 

Barnard, Thomas, Regt. Isaac Merrill, 
d. June 18, 1819, Old Cem.; Brown, Na- 
than, Mass. Militia, Ditto; Eaton, Levi, 
Mass. Militia, d. May 13, 1834, New 
Cem.; Fitts, Ephraim, Regt. Moses Nich- 
ols, d. Apr. 13, 1800, Old Cem.; Flanders, 
Parker, Regt. Abraham Drake, d. Nov. 3, 
1798, Ditto; Adams, John, 2nd N.H. Regt., 
d. Aug. 28, 1758, Old Town Cem.; Adams, 
Joseph, d. Feb. 24, 1785, Church Cem.; — 
Barker, Benjamin, Co. Jesse Wilson, d. — 
Aug. 14, 1801, Congo Church Cem.; Fi- — 
field, Mark, Regt. Col. Drake, d. Dec. 17, © 
1834, Fifield Cem.; Folsom, John, Regt. | 
Moses Kelley, d. Apr. 17, 1787, Stratham — 
Hill Cem.; Jewell, Daniel, Regt. Moses — 
Kelley, d. Mar. 29, 1831, Jewell Cem.; — 
Kenniston, Henry, Regt. Pierce Long, d. 
Jan. 4, 1832, Lower Church Cem.; Lane, | 
Samuel, Regt. Nicholas Gilman, d. Nov. | 
23, 1820, Ditto; Merrill, James, d. 1784, | 
Church Cem.; Merrill, Joseph, d. 1776, 
Ditto; Pottle, Levi, Continental Army, © 
Frying Pan Lane Cem.; Rollins, Jeremiah, __ 
Regt. Joshua Wentworth, Barker Farm 
Cem.; Stockbridge, Abraham, Regt. Moses — 
Kelley, Rocky Lane Cem.; Thompson, © 
Abraham, Regt. Abraham Drake, d. June 
17, 1831, Congo Church Cem.; Veasey, | 
Thomas, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. May 12, | 
1836, Ditto; Wiggin, Simon, Regt. Col. — 
Long, d. Oct. 11, 1823, Ditto; Wingate, 


Jodhua, Minuteman, d. June 3, 1810, — 
Ditto. i 
Town of Windham 
Armor, Gawen, d. Aug. 19, 1804, _ 


Range Rd. Cem.; Balch, Caleb, Mass. 
Service, Ditto; Campbell, David, Co. Jesse | 
Wilson, d. Mar. 11, 1830, Plains Cem.; 
Campbell, Henry, Co. Daniel Runnells, d 
Oct. 6, 1825, Ditto; Campbell, John, d. — 
Nov. 13, 1832; Campbell, Samuel, Co. — 
Daniel Runnells, d. Feb. 1, 1797; Carr, : 
John, Regt. Col. Stark, d. Oct. 27, 1813; 

Clyd, John, Washington’s Army, d. May 
18, 1825; Clyd, Joseph, d. June 7, 1805 
Cocran, John, d. Feb. 26, 1788, Range Rd. 
Cem.; Davidson, James, Co. Isaac Coch- | 
ran, d. July 3, 1827, Plains Cem.; Dins- 

moor, John, Co. Isaac Cochran, d. Jan. _ 

11, 1842, Range Rd. Cem.; Dinsmoor, _ 
Robert, Co. Isaac Cochran, d. Mar. 16, _ 
1826, Ditto; Dinsmoor, William, d. Nov. | 
17, 1801; Dustin, Peter, Co. Samuel At- _ 
kinson, d. July 23, 1845; Emerson, Peter, — 

Mass. Service, d. Oct. 27, 1833; Gregg, 
David, d. 1831, Plains Cem.; Hemphill, — 
Nathaniel, Regt. Thos. Stickney, d. Nov. 
10, 1796, Ditto; Hemphill, Robert, Con- 
tinental Army, d. Feb. 17, 1818, Ditto; 
Hughes, John, Co. Daniel Runnells, d. 
Oct. 7, 1819, Ditto; Kelley, Nathaniel, d. — 
1843, Range Rd. Cem.; McAdams, Sam- — 
uel, d. Jan. 8, 1790, Ditto; McCleary, — 
John, Co. Capt. Reynolds, d. May 19, 
1834, Ditto; Miller, John, d. Mar. 11, 
1786, Range Rd. Cem.; Moreland, James, 


Morrison, Job, d. Oct. 24, 
Rd. Cem.; Morrison, Samuel, d. Jan. 
1816, Plains Cem.; Morrison, Samuel, d. — 
Feb. 11, 1776, Range Rd. Cem.; Morrow, _ 
Alexander, Regt. Daniel Moore, d. July 
(Continued on page 206) 
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Co. Daniel Runnells, d. 1820, Hill Cem.; 


Today, January 8, when this copy 
is being prepared for the March 1961 
issue of the D.A.R. Magazine. the 
weather in Washington is cold and 
the wind is sharp, but the skies mostly 
sunny. Twice during the day the skies 
have darkened and snowflakes fell 
thick and fast. We held our breath, 
fearing another snowstorm such as 
we had on December 11, from which 
we are still “digging out.” Suddenly 
the sun came out again, smiling as 
much as to say “We fooled you that 
time.” We hope that when you re- 
ceive your March Magazine Spring 
will be well on its way, and when 
you arrive in Washington in April 
for the Continental Congress we hope 
to welcome you with sunshine and 
flowers. 

Mrs. MacKenzie, our National 
Chairman, is planning a “Workshop” 
for this Congress. Please help make it 
a success. She has asked for the As- 
sembly Room for 10 o’clock, Mon- 
day, April 17. If you have problems 
you would like to have discussed or 
suggestions as to how we can make 
our more effective, write to her—Mrs. 
Ronald B. McKenzie, 1492 Unquowa 
Road, Fairfield, Conn., so that she 
can incorporate them in her program. 
Heretofore we have had round table 
discussions, but we thought a work- 
shop would be more effective. And 
please, Area Chairmen, State Chair- 
men, and chapter chairmen, when 
you come to the Congress do not take 
on so many other activities that you 
have to cut down on J.A.C. time. It 
is very disappointing to plan a meet- 
ing and have people come in late and 
leave early because they must attend 
other meetings. Let J.A.C. be your 
first consideration. Be sure to attend 
the session of the Congress when our 
National Chairman makes her report. 
It encourages her to see a strong dele- 
gation present. 

We hope everyone interested in 
J.A.C. will visit our exhibit in the 
Assembly Room on the second floor. 
It will consist of the National J.A.C. 
Publicity Scrapbook for 1960-61; 
National J.A.C. prize winners for 
1960; and, we hope, ~— exhibits 


By Mary Glenn Newell 


Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


done during the year, as well as pic- 
tures of prize winners, club officers, 
and Clubs in action. 

Perhaps it is because everyone was 
busy with Christmas activities, fol- 
lowed by that “let-down” feeling, but 
recently we have had very little J.A.C. 
news. If you cannot get your local 
newspapers to publish your J.A.C. 
news, write to the Publicity Chairman 
telling about your Club activities, and 
she may be able to use it in our 
D.A.R. Magazine articles. 

We had a letter from Mrs. L. W. 
Utz, State J.A.C. Chairman of Vir- 
ginia, enclosing clippings from three 
newspapers in Virginia — Martins- 
ville, Alexandria, and South Hill. This 
is wonderful! The more papers you 
can get to publish news of your Club 
activities the more people you reach 
and the more interest you arouse in 
J.A.C. Several new Clubs have been 
organized as the result of an inter- 
esting article in a newspaper about 
the doings of a J.A.C. Club. One ar- 
ticle sent in by Mrs. Utz, which had 
particular appeal, was Mrs. Hines’ 
Kindergarten News in the October 20, 
1960, issue of The Enterprise, South 
Hill, Va. After giving personal items 
about members of the class, it goes 
on to say: 

We are talking a lot about being good 
citizens. We plan to organize a Club. It 
is called the Junior American Citizens’ 
Club. We will have pins to wear’ We will 
have a special Club Song. It is hard to get 
into this Club because one has to mind 
his manners, learn to love America and 
what she stands for, to share, to be 
thoughtful of others, learn the Pledge of 
Allegiance and other important things. 
Getting into this Club is important, but 
living up to the rules every day is the real 
test. Mrs. Hines says we are doing pretty 
good but she hasn’t given out the pins yet. 

It is hoped Mrs. Hines’ Kinder- 
garten has completed organization of 
their J.A.C. Club and now have their 
pins. With their high ideals of what a 
J.A.C. Club should be, they are sure 
to have a fine Club and encourage the 
girls and boys to become good and 
responsible citizens. 

The requirements of Mrs. Hines’ 
Kindergarten Club, that “one must 
mind his manners”, recalls the story 


of a boy who took a guest to his Club 


meeting. The guest, possibly to at- 
tract attention, started “showing off.” 
His embarrassed host was heard to 
say: “You can’t do that here—this 
is a polite Club.” This Club had a 
song called Manners, which was sung 
to the tune of My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean, and the words were: 


Our Manners tell people about us, 
Our Manners tell just what we are, 
Our Manners tell people about us— 
Let nothing our good Manners mar. 


Chorus: 
Manners, Manners, 
Our Manners tell just what we are— 
Manners, Manners, 
Let nothing our Good Manners mar. 


When we forget our “please” and “thank 
you” 

Act rudely and bad Manners show— 

These actions tell people about us 


Things that we —_ want them to 


know. 


Chorus: 


Sometimes in a Club meeting, when 
a member was not behaving properly, 
someone would start humming this 
song. It acted like magic! The mem- 
ber promptly came to order. Try it 
sometime. This is appropriate for 
Clubs composed of younger mem- 
bers. Of course, Clubs composed of 
older members are expected to have 
good manners and do not need to be 
prompted. 


Freedom Hill Chapter, D.A.R., of 
Virginia, gave awards to students in 
the public schools of the community. 
These were medals, pins, and certifi- 
cates presented for excellence in his- 
tory and for good citizenship. J.A.C. 
winners and their schools are: Linda 
Botticelli, Flint Hill; Nancy Dolin- 
ger, Fairview; James Hodgson, Frank- 
lin Sherman; Everyn Burke, Dunn 
Loring; Ronald Martin, Louise Arch- 
er, and Bonnie Bradley, Floris; Win- 
ston Andrews, Kent Gardens; Bar- 
bara Hill, Eleven Oaks; Linda Brink, 
Churchhill Road; Wanda Nash, Cen- 
treville; Susan Hicks, Cedar Lane; 
Carol Atkins, Herndon; Betty Croson, 
Navy; and Joan Thomas, Freedom 
Hill. 
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Chicago Chapter 


March 20, 1891 


Chicago Chapter, the first National Chapter, 
will celebrate its 70th Anniversary in March. On 
December 3, 1895 they entertained the first Illinois 
State Conference. The State Regent, Mrs. Samuel 
Kerfoot, was a member of Chicago Chapter. The 
first meeting was held in the office of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, at the Chicago World’s Fair. The original 
members made many contributions to the growth 
of the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Mrs. Frank Osborne 
First Regent 


Mrs. Guy Blake 
Present Regent 


“THE FOURTH DIVISION 


North Shore Chapter 


Highland Park, Illinois 


North Shore Chapter was founded April 20, 
1893. There were 12 charter members, and one 
Real Daughter present at the first meeting. Being 
close to Fort Sheridan this chapter rendered out- 
standing personal service there. Aid to D.A.R. 
Schools has been a major project. The Junior 
members received a National price for colored 
slides of their activities. The Black Hawk Society, 
C.A.R. received two loving cups for activities and 
membership the same year. o 


Mrs. Laura Fessenden 
First Regent 


April 20, 1893 


Evanston, Illinois 
June 6, 1894 


On June 6, 1894 a group of Evanston women 
met at the home of Miss Cornelia Lunt, to or- 
ganize a chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. There were 12 charter members 
present. After discussion and approval of a chap- 
ter name, Mrs. Kerfoot, State Regent of Illinois, 
declared Fort Dearborn Chapter formally or- 
ganized. Membership has increased from 17 to 
370 under the leadership of 32 chapter regents. 
The chapter sponsors William Dawes Society, 
C.A.R. 


Miss Cornelia Lunt 
First Regent 
Mrs. Charles J. Michelet, Jr. 


a Present Regent 


Genealogical Source Material 
(Continued from page 203) 


5, 1812, Hill Cem.; Park, Alexander, d. 
Mar. 16, 1837, Range Rd. Cem.; Park, 
Andrew, d. June 7, 1820, Ditto; Park, 
Robert, d. May 17, 1788; Senter, Abel, 
Co. George Reid; Senter, Asa, d. Jan. 21, 
1835; Senter, Samuel, Co. George Reid, 
d. Feb. 1833; Simpson, Alexander, Co. 
Isaac Cochran, d. Dec. 21, 1788; Simpson, 
John, Regt. Gen. Stark, d. Nov. 18, 1824; 
Simpson, William, d. Oct. 15, 1830, Ditto; 
Smith, Joseph, d. Oct. 13, 1805, Plains 
Cem.; Smith, Robert, d. 1817, Range Rd. 
Cem.; Thom, Benjamin, Militia, d. June 


Queries 


Grover—Clark—Gremel (Grinnell)—Seely- 
Jenkins—Want parents, ances., dates, and 
places of following persons: (a) Mary 
Grover, b. abt. 1752, Killingly, Conn., she 
mar. James Curtis. (b) Joseph Clark, b. 
Mar. 11, 1789, N.Y., and wife Mary 
Gremel (Grinnell), b. Aug. 22, 1798, N.Y. 
(c) Sarah Seely, b. 1786-7, Orange Co., 
N.Y. (d) Also Charles Seely, b. 1792 
(where)?, d. Arcadia, N.Y., 1848. (e) Si- 
meon Jenkins, Dutchess Co., N.Y., b. abt. 
1765; he son of Jemima, later of Queens- 
bury, N.Y. Also Elizabeth, wife of Clark 
Jenkins, she b. 1791, Warren Co., N.Y.— 
Mrs. Orin A. Thomas, Sr., R.F.D. 1, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


Stewart —Orr—White —McCreery — Elliott- 
Waggaman—Want full names, dates and 
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places of — Stewart and wife. Sarah Orr, 
whose dau. Ann Stewart mar. Samuel 
Seward in 1815. Also ances., parents, gr. 
parents, dates, and places of Mary Francis 
White of Davis Co., Ky., who mar. Decius 
McCreedy in 1841; parent’s names thought 
to be Henry and Rebecca L. White. Want 
names, dates, and places of John Rufus 
Elliott, b. 1806, who mar. 1830 Emma 
Rose Chaudron; his mother was a Miss 
Waggaman.—Mrs. Robt. D. Elliott, 5414 
Walnut Hill Lane, Dallas 29, Tex. 


Hoffman-Smith-Line (or Lyon)—Want 
ances., parents, dates, and places of Daniel 
Hoffman, b. Woodstock, Va., Jan. 1790, 
d. Jackson, Ohio, Aug. 1861, mar. Julia 
James (dau. of John James), Aug. 1818. 
Ch. John James, Ripley Christian, David 
Allen, Daniel Webster, and Cornelia Vir- 
ginia (mar. John L. Long). Think Daniel’s 
father’s name was Christian and he had 
bro. Laurence. Also same inf. for Robert 
Smith, b. Nov. 1753, Chambersburg, Pa., 
d. Mar. 1813, and his 3rd wfe. Susan Line 
(or Lyon), b. 1766, d. Sept. 1821, mar. 
May 1791. Ch. George W., Benj. F., and 
John Adams. Was Robert son of James 
Smith, a Signer of the Declaration?—RMrs. 
Robin L. Cox, 880 No. Kentucky St., 
Arlington 5, Va. 


Angelton—Turner—Want parents, bros., 
sis., ances., dates, and places of Baynes 
James, b. Warren Co., Ind., mar. Melinda 
Huffman, 1834. Also of Thornton Howe, 
b. 1818, mar. Charlotte Brooks, lived Ind., 
moved to Ia. Also of Thomas Arnold, b. 
around 1804, Ky., mar. last Cynthia An- 
gelton. Sons James, — Sam, and 


others. Moved to Ia. Also of Amando 
Turner, mar. James Arnold, lived around 
Egleville, Mo., d. young 1865.—Mrs. Cleo 
Hacker, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 


Smith-Bowen—My great-gr. father, Lu- 
ther Harvey Smith, mar. Elizabeth Bowen; 
her father was killed in War of 1812, 
she lived with sea captain and his wfe., 
and mar. Samuel Smith, Oct. 11, 1836. 
Samuel Smith was b. near Uniontown, Pa.; 
he served in Pa. State Legislature, elected 
to Congress in 1850; 1856 appointed by 
Pres. Buchanan to position of Steward of 
U.S. Marines’ Hospital; she assisted him as 
Matron. Anyone knowing which “Smith” 
Genealogy Book has this line, please write. 
—Mary V. Thrasher, R.F.D. 9. Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


Ball—Newton—Harrington-Bullard— 
Daniel Ball, b. 1720, mar. 1749, Lucy 
Newton, in Shrewsbury, Mass. Was he 
son of Jonathan Ball and Sarah Whiting 
Ball, or of Jonathan’s nephew John Ball 
and wfe. Abigail Harrington Ball, and 
where was he born? Jonathan is son of 
and John grandson of John Ball who 
was b. in Watertown, Mass., 1644 and 
who mar. Sarah Bullard of Watertown in 
Aug. 1665.—Mrs. J. Brewer Marshall, 
Louisquissett Pike, R.F.D. 1, Lincoln, 
R.1. 


Palmer—Cross—Want parents,  bros., 
sis., dates, and places of Adam Palmer, b. 
1789, Vt., lived in Harrison and Vienna, 
N.Y., d. Warrensville, Ohio; also for wfe. 
Fannie Cross, b. 1790, N.H., d. Ohio.— 
Arvilla Smith Vachiarelli, 293 Paul Ave., 
Mountain View, Calif. 
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The Illinois State Flag was officially 
adopted on July 6, 1915, after a vigorous 
campaign by Mrs. Ella Park Lawrence, State 
Regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Early in 1912 Mrs. Lawrence be- 
gan visiting local chapters throughout Illi- 
nois seeking cooperation in promoting selec- 
tion of an official State banner to place in 
Memorial Continental Hall in Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Lawrence offered a prize to the 
Illinois D.A.R. chapter submitting the best 
design for the banner. Rockford Chapter’s 
entry was selected as the future emblem of 
Illinois. 
By act of the General Assembly the State 
‘banner adopted in 1915 was designated the 
State flag. 


Aurora 


Captain Hubbard Burrows 


Captain John Whistler 


Chicago 


David Kennison 


Des Plaines Valley 
DeWalt Mechlin 


Downers Grove 


Elgin 


EMBLEMS 


Eli Skinner 
Fort Dearborn 
Fort Payne 


The present Great Seal of the State of 
Illinois was authorized by the Assembly on 
March 7, 1867, but it was not used until 
October 26, 1868. Thru the years Illinois has 
had four Great Seals. The present Great 
Seal was designed by Sharon Tyndale, Secre- 
tary of State in 1867. It contains the words 
of the State motto—‘“State Sovereignty, Na- 
tional Union.” The shield is in a tilted posi- 
tion on the ground. The eagle is sitting on a 

der in a prairie, and a rising sun shines 
on a distant horizon. 


Issued by Charles F. Carpentier 
Secretary of State 


George Rogers Clark 


General Henry Dearborn 


Glencoe 
Henry Purcell 


Hickory Grove 


High Prairie Trail 


Kankakee 
Kaskaskia 


hy 


LaGrange-lIllinois 
Le Portage 
Louis Joilet 
Martha Ibbetson 
North Shore 
Park Ridge 
Perrin-Wheaton 
Rebecca Wells Heald 
Sauk Trail 
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fall of 1960. 


Academic units at SIU, in addition to the School of Home 
Economics, are: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, College of 
Education, School of Business, School of Fine Arts, School of 
Communications, School of Agriculture, Department of Nursing, 
and Graduate School. Places of special interest to visitors include 


Among the many new buildings on the burgeoning campus of | 
Southern Illinois University is this four-story structure housing the _ 
School of Home Economics. It is located on U.S. 51 at the south | 
edge of Carbondale. SIU, which was only a small teacher's college 
until recent years, has grown so rapidly since it became a full- 
fledged state university in 1949 that it now occupies more than 
2,000 acres at Carbondale, has four ‘“‘outpost” campuses through- 
out the Southern Illinois region, and is now building a full-scale 
campus at Edwardsville, 120 miles from the parent institution. 
Total enrollment of students working for degrees was 13,332 in the 


the 40-acre Lake-on-the-Campus, Morris Library, the Life Science 


Building, the University Museum, and several art galleries. 


Michael Hillegas Chapter 
_ Fort Massac Chapter 


Joel Pace Chapter me 
Daniel Chapman Chapter 


Christopher 
Eldorado 
Harrisburg 
Metropolis 
Mt. Carmel 
Mt. Vernon 
Vienna 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

Chartered 1829 
Coeducational Liberal Arts 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter 

Courtesy Peter Meyer Chapter 

Assumption, Illinois 


MacMurray College for Women 
founded 1846 


MacMurray College for Men 
founded 1955 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
Coordinate Liberal Arts 
Methodist affiliation 


Courtesy Rev. Jas. Caldwell Chapter 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Honoring 
LINCOLN COLLEGE 
Founded 1865 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 
The only Town named for LINCOLN 
before he became famous. 


_ MILForD.—“Look to the students and chil- 
dren if you really want an explanation of 
our national purpose and dedication.” 

Several hundred youngsters and adults 
heard Gov. Abraham Ribicoff say that Tues- 
day afternoon at the rededication of Liberty 
Rock in Devon. 

The rededication of Liberty Rock—a Rev- 
olutionary War landmark—was sparked by 
30 students in the seventh grade social stu- 
dies class of Mrs. Marguerite Devlin at Lenox 
Avenue School. 

Local and State dignitaries attended the 
flag-raising ceremony rededicating the rock, 
which is adjacent to exit 34 of the Connecti- 
cut Turnpike. 


Imaginary Tour 

The students of grade 7-1 “rediscovered” 
the long-neglected site as part of a class 
project last fall in which students imagined 
they were taking Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, then visiting the United States, 
on imaginary tours through New England. 

When the Connecticut tour was mapped 
out, the class rediscovered Liberty Rock. 

The class, led by Mrs. Devlin, then began 
a project to rededicate the landmark and as 
part of it invited Governor Ribicoff to attend 
the ceremonies. 

Speaking at the 40-minute rededication 
ceremony, the Governor declared that he sits 
in his office day in and day out with many 
problems and many cares, “but with few 
moments of great inspiration.” 

However, he said, “I was inspired and 
thrilled by the letter” from the students on 
their rededication plans. 

He praised Mrs. Devlin as a “teacher with 
imagination, understanding, and love in her 


heart for her pupils. How lucky her pupils 
are to have such a teacher.” 

The Governor said further that this proj- 
ect “belies the talk of the shallowness and 
incompetency of our teenagers.” 

Mrs. Devlin thanked the Governor for at- 
tending and for his devotion to youth. 

“You stand 10 feet tall today in the minds 
and hearts of my pupils,” Mrs. Devlin told 
Governor Ribicoff. 


Flag Is Raised 

A 49-star flag, the gift of Freelove Baldwin 
Stowe Chapter of the D.A.R., was raised at 
the site by Priscilla Bradford, one of Mrs. 
Devlin’s students, and Mrs. Kenneth Bissell, 
historian for the D.A.R. chapter. 

The flag will fly there until the Fourth of 
July when the new 50-star flag becomes offi- 
cial. Supplying the flagpole was the Devon 
Lions Club. 

With a color guard from the Milford Nike 
Station present, the ceremonies were opened 
with an invocation by the Rev. Alfred Brad- 
ford, father of Priscilla Bradford, and minister 
of the Devon Union Church. 

A welcome to those attending the cere- 
monies was given by Mary Pfeil, one of the 
students, who also is president of the Rock 
Watchers’ Society. 

This society will bear the responsibility of 
maintaining the rock and it will be passed 
each year to the new grade 7—1 of Lennox 
Avenue School. 

In accepting this responsibility for the 
society she said, “It is our patriotic duty to 
accept the challenge as modern minutemen.” 

Another student, Louise McCaulley, gave 
the history of the rock. 

She said scratched on the rock was the 


Ribicoff Lauds Devon (Conn.) Pupils at Rededication of Revolutionary War Monument, May 4, 1960' 


date 1766 and the name of Peter Pruden, 
who was a founder of the Liberty Men, a 
forerunner of the Minute Men. 

The rock stands on the north side of 
Bridgeport Avenue and during Revolutionary 
War times was the highest point in the area. 


Used As Lookout 


Deep in woodland, the rock was used as a 
lookout point during the period when the 
British had brought Fairfield under fire and 
Devon residents feared an attack. 

A metal plaque, donated by Devon VFW 
Post 7788, has been attached to the rock and 
is inscribed: 

“Liberty Men 1766; Minute Men 1776; Lib- 
erty Rock DAR September 7, 1897.” 

The last date refers to the original dedica- 
tion by the Milford DAR chapter. 

A tableau scene, atop the rock, with a 13- 
star flag being unfolded was presented by six 
Revolutionary War costumed seventh grad- 
ers: 
David House, Norman Lofgren, Robert Wil- 
liams, Peter Craig, Wayne Hawkins, and 
Walter Oshetski. 

Accompanying fife and drum music was by 
Judy Pinco, Howard Pennington, and Susan 
Henchman. 

Also speaking at the affair were Mayor 
Charles R. Iovino, School Superintendent 
Joseph A. Foran, and Lenox Avenue School 
Principal Carl Andreas. 

The benediction was given by the Rev. 
Gladstone Stevens, pastor of the St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church, Devon. 

Following the ceremonies, Governor Ribi- 
coff was introduced by Mrs. Devlin to each 
of her students. 


1 New Haven Register, May 25, 1960. Reproduced 
by permission of the Register. 
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MISS HELEN M. MeMACKIN 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Honorary State Regent 


Ex-Vice-President General 


f Past Librarian General 
- Presented with pride and admiration by her friends and members of Isaac Hull Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Salem, Illinois 
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Sycamore, Illinois 


DEKALB 
HYBRIDS 


—CORN 
—CHIX 

—SORGHUM 
—COTTON 


help to build — 


America’s Future 


Dekalb Agricultural Assoc., Inc. 


Commercial Producers and Distrib- 
utors of Dekalb Seed Corn, Dekalb 
Chix, Dekalb Hybrid Sorghum and 
Dekalb Cotton. 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


ROOSEVELT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aledo, Iil. 


GIVE YOUR SON EVERY POSSIBLE 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE 


Two curricula. College Preparatory for 
students planning on college, General High 
School Course for students desiring a 
well-rounded high school education. Em- 
phasis upon mastery of fundamentals and 
proper study habits. Smali classes; per- 
sonal guidance; training in leadership and 
self reliance. Sports; Horses; Music. 
Seventh grade through high school. 


For catalog write: 
Col. G. G. Millikan, Box D, Aledo, Ill. 


MONMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


offers 
A Distinguished 
of 
Liberal Arts 
For complete information 
write to 
Director of Admissions 


Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 


Olney Chapter, D.A.R. 
Olney, Illinois 


Compliments 
OLNEY TRUST & BANKING 
ZEAN GASSMAN DEPENDABLE 
INSURANCE 
Olney, Illinois 


Compliments 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN OLNEY 


Olney, Illinois 


STUDLEY’S REXALL STORE 
33 years of service 
11th & State Street 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 


LAWRENCEVILLE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Cable Fishing and Drilling Tools 
REPAIR WORK AND TRUCKING 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Seeders 
WIKOMI MANUFACTURING CO. 
Litchfield, Illinois 


Change of Address 


When sending in changes of address please 
be sure it is your permanent address, a tem- 
porary address may cause loss of your maga- 
zine or _— in your receiving it. 
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AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 
Rock Island, Illinois 


© Coeducational 
@ Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 


@ Day, Evening and Summer 
Classes 


© Students from 32 states, nine 
foreign countries 


Founded in 1860 by graduates 
of the Swedish Universities of 
Lund and Uppsala, Augustana 
has throughout its history main- 
tained a strong liberal arts tra- 
dition. 


A church-related college, it be- 
lieves genuine scholarship and 
Christian faith are essential ele- 
ments in Western culture. 


Its graduates are in leading 
positions in Church and State, in 
the arts, the sciences, and the 
professions. 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF, 
President 


Carroll Chapter, D.A.R. 


Mount Carroll, Illinois 


COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


THE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


EVERY STUDENT acquires a gen- 
eral education in depth provid- 
ing a comprehensive shared ex- 
perience through 20 semester 
hours each in humanities, nat- 
ural science, and social science, 
10 hours in history and foreign 
language and 5 in mathematics 
and philosophy. 


The student’s general educa- 
tion is tailored to the abilities 
he demonstrates in 25 to 40 
hours of placement tests. 


All classes use the small 
group discussion method. 


The study materials are pri- 
marily original documents and 
research papers. 


Achievement is measured 
chiefly by anonymously graded, 
independently evaluated com- 
prehensive examinations cover- 
ing entire disciplines. 


Upon entrance and at sub- 
sequent examination periods, 
credit may be achieved by ex- 
amination without course work. 


A year’s study abroad with 
full credit is permitted as a sec- 
ond or third year at Shimer. 


Tutorial and independent 
study options are available. 


Specialized courses, based on 
and integrated with the general 
education curriculum, are 
especially de- 
signed for pre- 
professional 
students. 


Shimer Col- 
lege provides 
a true com- 
munity of 
scholars. 
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MISS FLORENCE DENEEN 


Presented by the members of the Chicago Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., for her forthright- 
ness, her inte work and loyal devotion to the Chapter, State and National Society. 


Regent, Chicago Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. Chicago 
1940-1942 


President, Ex-Regent’s Club, Fourth Division D.A.R. 
1945-1947 


‘ 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF OTTAWA 


ILLINOIS 


Kuilka Chapter, D.A.R. 
Shelbyville, Ill 


What 
Is ita 
Hair 
Pin? 


Is ita 


announces the 

MOST REMARKABLE 
NEW HAIR PIN 
IN 40 YEARS 


HAIR PINS 
Spring Like A Bobby Pin 
Hold Like An Anchor 
with Cushion Tips 


is it?” 


Tadeusz Kosciusko 


By Priscilla G. (Mrs. Franklin R.) Bruns 
Erasmus Perry Chapter, Takoma Park, Md; 


National Vice Chairman, C.A.R. Committee 


While assisting our teen-age son in 
research on famous men in American 
History, I was especially interested to 
note that two famous patriots were born 
on the same day. Everyone knows that 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday was Feb- 
ruary 12, but few realize that Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko was born in Poland on the 
same day in 1746. This year is the 
215th anniversary of this famous Pol- 
ish fighter, who assisted us in our War 
for Independence. 

As a student in Poland, he showed 
great courage and fighting ability in the 
military arts. He was offered the best 
military education in Poland, as he was 
a brilliant student, though of a poor 
family. As a youth with spirit and am- 
bition as well as idealism for what was 
right, he distinguished himself in col- 
lege and won many honors. Impressed 
with his ability, the King of Poland sent 
him to France to the famous Meziéres 
Military School, which specialized in 
engineering and the use of artillery. Be- 
cause of his excellent training, he was 
thoroughly prepared for his ingenious 
methods of devising our defenses and 
establishing fortifications for our coun- 
try during our fight for independence. 

A true son of Poland, he gave him- 
self wholly and freely to the cause of 
American independence and came half- 
way around the world to do so. He ar- 
rived here in 1776 at his own expense 
and volunteered his services to Gen. 
George Washington himself. He was 
commissioned by the Continental Con- 
gress as an engineer in the Continental 
Service with the rank of colonel on Oc- 
tober 18, 1776. History states that his 
greatest contribution to this country was 
the victory at Saratoga, which not only 
won a campaign for this country but 
also recognition from France. 

It is unfortunate that more young 


people in this country do not know the 
story of Kosciuszko. He was not only 
noted for his fighting ability; but it was 
his suggestion to this country that a 
national military school be built, and he 
was selected to engineer it. I am sure it 
is the aim of many of our young men 
to attend West Point, my two sons along 
with others. 

Convinced that his efforts here were 
no longer needed, he returned to Poland 
after receiving the rank of brigadier 
general in 1783 from the Congress for 
his distinguished services to this coun- 
try. 

His fight for freedom was not over, 
and on arriving in Poland he summoned 
the Polish peasants to arms and at- 
tacked the Russians. Catherine of Rus- 
sia sent one of her largest armies to 
fight them, and the battle was devastat- 
ing. Finally Kosciuszko was taken a 
prisoner and sent to St. Petersburg. 
After this battle, Poland was no longer 
independent. 

On Catherine’s death, Paul I liber- 
ated him, and he came to this country 
again in 1796. He was warmly greeted 
by Thomas Jefferson, and land and 
money were granted to him. He turned 
these over to Jefferson with the stipu- 
lation that they be used to establish 
Negro schools. 

In 1798 he returned to Europe and 
died in Switzerland in 1817. 

Today, in paying homage to his 
memory, we must always remember his 
courage and passion for freedom, which 
were also the principles of our Found- 
ing Forefathers. We, as Americans, owe 
him our gratitude, and it would be well 
for us to encourage faith and determi- 
nation such as his in our young people 
today, so that they are better equipped 
to face the trials and obstacles that lie 
ahead of them. 
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President General—Mrs. Henry C. Warner 


Vice President General—Miss Helen McMackin 


Greetings from 
ASA COTTRELL 


PRISCILLA MULLENS 


CHRISTOPHER LOBINGIER ROCK RIVER 


MORRISON STREATOR 


CARROLL 


: 
ILLINOIS DISTINGUI 
PRINCETON 
x 


Eastern Illinois University was established in 1895 
by an act of the Illinois General Assembly. Located 
in Charleston, Illinois, it opened its doors in 1899 as 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal School. In response 
to changing demands, it became, successively, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College (1921), Eastern Illi- 
nois State College (1947), and Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity (1957). 

In the fall of 1899, Eastern enrolled 125 students 
in one building on 40 acres of land. By the fall of 
1960, an enrollment of 2,723 students was being 
accommodated in 20 major buildings on a 238-acre 
campus. Eastern’s most dramatic growth has occurred 
since 1951; erirollment increased from 1,103 to 2,723, 
a growth rate of 130 per cent in eight years. 

Primarily dedicated to the preparation of teachers 
for the public schools of Illinois, Eastern offers four- 


In memory of her mother 


sq By Mrs. Howard Gray, member of 
Sally Lincoln Chapter, Charleston, ll. 


Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
Charleston National Bank, Charleston 


Coles County National Bank, Charleston = 
Alexander’s Department Store, Charleston 


This page is made possible through the courtesy of: 


MRS. HELEN JOHNSTON 


GOVERNOR EDWARD COLES 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


year curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science in 


Education degree and careers in elementary and sec- 
ondary school teaching. A fifth year of study leads to 
the degree, Master of Science in Education. For stu- 
dents not planning to enter teaching, the University 
offers four-year programs leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts. Two-year 
general‘and preprofessional programs are also offered. 


Major areas of study in Eastern’s curricula are art, 
botany, business, chemistry, English and journalism, 
foreign languages, geography, health education, home 
economics, industrial arts, library science, mathe- 
matics, music, physical education for men, physical 
education for women, physics, social science, speech, 
zoology, and elementary education. 


Dr. Quincy Doudna is president of Eastern. 


MRS. HARRY G. SEIBERT 
: State Registrar 1959-1960 
Governor Edward Coles Chapter, Mattoon, Ill 


Mattoon Association of Commerce, Mattoon 

U. S. Grant Motor Inn, Mattoon 
Ensign’s Dress Well Shop, Charleston : 

King Brothers Books & Stationery, Charleston 
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McKendree College—Lebanon, Illinois 


named for Bishop McKendree, and nurtured by the Rev. 
Peter Cartright, is the oldest Methodist College in con- 
tinuous service in the U.S. The Chapel, of modified Greek 
Revival Architecture, was built in 1858, and is now being 
- restored by contributions received from the many great 
and near-great who have received inspiration within its 
walls, and which symbolizes the spiritual and cultural 
_ training obtained at McKendree College. 


In 1854 Almira Blanchard Morse gave 
$6,000.00 toward financing an institute 
for higher education for women in the 
town of Greenville. Founded in 1855 
it was named in her honor “Almira Col- 
lege.” The building here shown is con- 
structed of bricks which were made on 
the Campus. In 1892 it became Green- 
ville College under the auspices of the 
Free Methodist Church. Thru careful 
and wise management it has an enroll- 
ment of 700 students, devoted to spirit- 
ual, mental and physical attainments. It 
faces the horizons of tomorrow with 


The oldest college in the West is Shurtleff, located in Alton, Ill. It was founded by 
a Baptist missionary, John Mason Peck in 1827. An Illinois historian states that “John 
Mason Peck brought more settlers to Southern Illinois than any ten men.” Since 1957 
Shurtleff has been leased to Southern Ill. University with the exception of a student 


SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING Sixth DIVISION 


HAPTERS IN ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville 
Fort Chartres 


Isaac Hull 


Ann Crooker St. Clair 
Belleville 
Benjamin Mills 
Cahokia Mounds 


Collinsville 


Olney Jubilee 
Prairie State 
Toussaint du Bois 
Walter Burdick 


James Halstead, Sr. 


Marissa 
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Regent of Rockford D. A. R. 
JACKSON-KEYE AGENCY, INC. ROSENQUIST AND SCHABACKER 
RALPH M. PICKEN Por gee J. B. & LOREN L. WHITEHEAD, INC. 
: RUSSELL F. BROWN & ASSOCIATES 


“*The Knox Idea’ for education | seems an idea almost as good as the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” the publisher of that 
profound library of knowledge admitted in a Commencement address at Knox in June 1960. Particularly he commended five 
abilities Knox seeks for its students: “to speak and write English clearly and effectively, to read and listen critically and 
imaginatively, to think logically and to detect logical fallacies, to participate in co-operative activity and to understand that 
mankind’s need is a fusion of learning with morality.” 


In pursuit of these educational goals, Knox College has been changing with the times, expanding horizons, both physical 
and intellectual, and elevating standards, especially the quality of its liberal arts program. 


Founded in 1837, “Old Siwash” has gained strength through generations of dedicated teachers and devoted students. 
Today the Knox student body includes 565 men and 396 women, most of whom reside on the campus in Galesburg. Next 
year, total enrollment will be about 1,050 because a new dormitory is being built. 


Daughters of ‘a American Revolution in Illinois proudly support Knox see Many of them claim Knox as their 


Sponsored ‘by First Division, Illinois N.S.D.A.R. 
Mrs. R. Division Director 
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Rockford College 
uilding for 
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Rockford College is an independent, liberal arts college for men and women, located about 85 miles northwest of Chi- 
cago. This privately supported non-secretarian school has an enrollment of 446 full-time students coming from 27 states and 
eight foreign countries. 


A tradition of excellence in the education of the individual student has been maintained by Rockford College since its 
founding in 1847. [Rockford’s curriculum offers a broad range of study programs in the arts, languages and literature, natural 
and social sciences, economics and business administration, leading to the bachelor of arts, bachelor of science and master de- 
grees. There are pre-professional programs in engineering (University of Illinois affiliation), law, medicine and dentistry.] 


Distinctive features of the Rockford College program includes the Junior Year Abroad, the Washington Semester Plan 
and a long standing honor system of student government. Rockford is one of seven Illinois colleges and universities to hold 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary society. A new, 304-acre suburban campus now is under construction and 
the first buildings—a men’s residence cluster—will be ready for occupancy in September, 1961. An outstanding program of 
scholarship, loans and other financial assistance is available to men and women, based on achievement, future promise and 
need. Part-time work and placement assistance also is available. For full information write to: Director of Admission, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Illinois. 


Rockford 

Mott Bros. Company 
Kelley-Williamson Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company ASRS 
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CHIEF SHAUBENA CHAPTER 
Roseville, Illinois 
“Roses for Roseville” 
Thank the following sponsors: 


Methodist Church 
Anti-Can’t S.S. Class 
First Baptist Church 
Christian Church 
Library, Compliments I. Aylsworth 
E. Lynn Hill, Supt. Unit Schools 
Roseville State Bank 

Axline Drug Store 

Robbins Jewelers 

Roseville Clinic 

Antique Shop Rt. 116 down town 
Dale Watson Seed. Co. 
Alexander Lumber Co. 
Farmer Grain Co. agi 
R. & G. Order Buyers 
Ben Franklin Store 
Royal Motel Rt. 116 | 
Charles M. Josephson D.V.M. 
James F. Palmer D.V.M. 
Morton Pratt, Auctioneer 
Corman Memorial Home 
Holmes Shell Service Rt. 116 
Willis T.V. Service 
Paul’s Appliances & Service 
Roseville Hardware 
Birdsell’s 

B & K Clothing Store 
White’s Grocery 

Jahn & Jahn Ins. & Bonds 
H. J. Taylor, Ins. 

Kington Imp. Co. 

Bagley Sales & Service __ 
Gaffney Barber Shop at 
Tasty Grill 
National Cafe 
State Police, John E. Simonson 
Chapter N, P.E.O. Sisterhood 
Chapter #836 Eastern Star 
Chamber of Commerce 
Colfax Community Club 
Monday Musical Organization 
Point Pleasant Circle 
Rebekah Lodge #653 

Science & Art Club 

Sunshine Club 

T.T.T. Chapter U. Illinois 
Ind. Order of Odd Fellows #22 
Women’s Social Charitable Society 


The Seventieth 
Continental Congress 
(Continued from page 173) 


C.A.R. CONVENTION 


Thursday, April 20, 9 a.m., Senior National 
Board of Management—all day, National 
Officers Club Room. 

Friday, April 21, until noon—Senior Na- 
tional Board of Management—National 
Officers Club Room. 2 p.m.—National 
Board. S.A.R. National Headquarters. 8 
p.m. National Convention Opens, May- 
flower Hotel, East Room—State Room. 

Saturday, April 22, 9 a.m., National Con- 
vention—all day, Mayflower Hotel, 
Grand Ballroom. 7 p.m. National Ban- 
quet, Mayflower Hotel. 


Sunday, April 23, Annual Pilgrimage—all 


day—leaves Mayflower Hotel, 8: 30 am 


Honoring 
Mrs. C. Atlee McCormick, Regent 
Mrs. John R. Fornof, Honorary Regent 


Streator Chapter, D.A.R. 
Streator, Illinois 


Honoring the Charter Members 
OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS CHAPTER 
Tuscola, Ilinois 


Greetings from 
MORRISON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Morrison, Illinois 


In Memory of 
MiSS FANNIE MURPHY 
Dixon Chapter 
March 5, 1960 
Oldest DAR member in Illinois 
In memory of Mrs. Ella Mead Taylor 
Prineess Wach-e-kee Chapter, D.A.R. 
Watseka, Illinois 
BARBARA ICN CHAPTER 
Hoopeston, Illinois 


PRINCETON-ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


Princeton, Illinois 


With the Chapters 


The program, under the direction of the 


regent, Mrs. Thomas F. McConnell, was 
opened with devotions by the chapter 
chaplain. Mrs. C. B. Stidham. The Pledge 
to the Flag was led by Mrs. Edith Stivers, 
regent-elect. Mrs. Stidham and Mrs. 
Stivers unveiled the marker. Mrs. W. E. 
Bach, State Historian, placed the wreath 
beside the marker and reviewed the life 
and military record of the soldier. 

A descendant of Capt. John Morrison, 
Miss Marguerite S. Banks, of Washington, 
D. C., authorized the chapter to secure 
and install a marker. A history of the 
original burying place and the number 
interred will be placed in the office of the 
superintendent of the cemetery. 

John Morrison, born in Cumberland 
County, Pa., in 1740, went from Pennsyl- 
vania to Washington County, Va., and 
then to Augusta County, Va., where he 
married Martha Campbell about 1770. 
They then moved to Tennessee and in 
1779 they came to Harrodsburg, Ky., 
_ where they stayed for only 2 or 3 weeks. 


(Continued from page 200) oi a little company of people they 


Beech Forest (Williamsburg, Ohio). Our 
chapter has completed a most satisfying 
and successful year. We received both 
State and National awards. Delegates 
were present at all three District meetings 
and regents’ meeting at Columbus, as well 
as the State Conference, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mrs. Elmer Widrig and Mrs. Scott 
Liming attended the Continental Congress 
in April. 

Thursday, November 17, Mrs. James 
Fox and Miss Sarah Pollock presented 15 
American Flags to the Den Mothers of 
Cub Scouts at Mulberry, Ohio. The Scouts 
received other awards for their year’s 
work. Mrs. Nelson Thompson, National 
Defense chairman, Miss Shiela Fisher, 
vice regent, and Mrs. Oscar Dumford, 
regent also attended this meeting. 


December 10th, chapter met at the 
home of Mrs. Scott Liming, with Mrs. 
Elmer Widrig as co-hostess. The regent, 
Mrs. Oscar Dumford, had charge of the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Liming, Senior President of the 
C.A.R. Society we are organizing, invited 
the following children, all prospective 
members: Carol Jean and Charles Nelson 
Taylor. Mary Jo and Donna C. Schultz, 
Sonia Louise Lipps, Carl B. Lipps, Jr., 
Carla Bonomini, Theresa Hirschauer, and 
Debbie, Nancy, Barbara Ann, Melinda, 
Johanna, and Cindy Liming. 


Following the business meeting the 
story Little David, Star of Bethlehem, 
was given by Mrs. Gerald Taylor. Christ- 
mas carols and old folk songs led by 
John Glancy, a veteran of World War II, 
were sung. Mrs. Glancy entertained the 
children with music played on the cello 
and violin; he had made both instruments. 
He also displayed his covered-bridge paint- 
ings. Mrs. Joseph Schultz, who is assisting 
Mrs. Liming with organization of the 
C.A.R. Society, helped with the children.— 
Shiela Fisher. 


Capt. John Waller (Lexington, Ky.) 
chapter held a dedicatiom ceremony of a 
marker for a Revolutionary soldier, Capt. 
John Morrison, at the D.A.R. lot in the 
Frankfort cemetery May, 1953. 


came to the fort at Lexington. They 
helped to mark the site where the city 
now stands. Martha Campbell Morrison 
was the first white woman in the fort, and 
their son, John C. Morrison, was the first 


Grave of John in R. Cemetery, 


° officiating 
(I to r) ‘ieee Augusta Bean, Miss Mabel King, Mrs. 
David Cook, Mrs. John H. Phillips, and Mrs. John 
Hartman, the organizing registrar. 


male white child born there and so be- 
came “the first citizen of Lexington.” 
Both Capt. and Mrs. Morrison were 
buried 5 miles from Lexington on the 
Tates Creek Pike on the Samuel Wilson 
farm. Several members of their family 
and of other families also are buried in 
this place. The markers of the graves have 
long since been removed and broken in 
parts and are being used for flagstone 
walks. The field is under cultivation, and 
there is nothing to mark the resting place 
of this soldier. 

The dedication was made by Mrs. T. F. 
McConnell, the retiring regent. Mrs. 
W. W. Tranter, retiring State Chairman 
of the D.A.R. lot, called a roll of those 
buried there, giving an historical sketch 
of their lives. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the chaplain. 

Tarrytown (Tarrytown, N. Y.) cele- 
brated its 35th anniversary with a lunch- 
eon party at Tappan Hill Restaurant, 
October 25, 1960. 

Four chapter members were present. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Cecil’s Studio 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


1184 West Main Street 
Decatur, in the Heart of Illinois — 


Millikin University occupies an attractive area of more than 35 acres, located in one of Decatur’s finest residential sections twelve 
blocks from the business district. 

As a church-related (Presbyterian) university of manageable size—slightly more than 1000—it maintains a friendly and persop- 
able atmosphere where students and faculty work cooperatively in courses which integrate liberal arts and vocational education. It is 
widely known for its high standards of scholarship. 

On the campus are located eleven attractive buildings in which are housed the College of Arts and Sciences, School of Business 
and Industry, School of Music, and the Graduate Divisions. For adults who are employed during day hours, an evening school is main- 
tained. The twenty departments in the College of Arts and Sciences are grouped under humanities, science, and social science. The 
Graduate Divisions offer Master’s degrees in Music and in Education. 

The University offers a personnel system, a health service, an intercollegiate and intramural program of sports, clubs, social 
organizations, musical and dramatic groups, and supervised out-of-class activities. A fine library, an Art Center, and a University Cen- 
ter are sources of pride to the community and are of benefit to many citizens. 


Proudly Presented By: 
Governor Bradford Chapter 
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North Central College is located on a beautiful fifty-acre 
campus in the eastern residential section of Naperville, a 
suburb of the vast metropolitan Chicago area. 


A Christian liberal arts college, it was founded, en- 
dowed, and is supported by the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren church. 


It considers as its primary function the task of providing 
a liberal education based on a Christian philosophy of life, 
free from sectarian bias. In this purpose it continues the 
spirit of its founders. 


North Central holds that the basic aim of education is 
the development of a well-rounded and integrated per- 
sonality. 

The current enrollment is 890 students, mostly from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, although 20 states and 10 foreign countries are 
represented in its student body. 

Now in the midst of its centennial celebration, the col- 
lege recently opened a new $400,000 student union build- 
ing (above right). In addition to the union, North Central 


FORT PAYNE CHAPTER 
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Chicago Tribune, Photos 


NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


has two science halls, a library, three residence halls for 
men, three residence halls for women, the maintenance 
building, an auditorium, a field house and the Old Main 
building (above left) which was built in 1870 when the 
school moved to its present location. 

Fully accredited, North Central offers curricula leading 
to bachelor of arts, science, music, and music education 
degrees. It also provides pre-professional, medical, medical 
technology, legal, nursing, theological, and engineering 
courses. 

In recent ceremonies, Dr. Arlo L. Schilling was inaugu- 
rated as the school’s seventh president. At 36 years of age 
he is the youngest man to assume the position. 

North Central competes in eight varsity sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, track (indoor and out- 
door), cross country, and swimming. Its teams compete in 
the College Conference of Illinois. 

Cardinal swimming teams have won national recognition 
and have captured eleven consecutive CCI swimming 
titles. Two members of the team swam in the summer 
Olympics in Rome during 1960. 
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Joliet Junior College is the oldest public junior college in the United States. Started in 1901 as a plan to give postgraduate work 
in the high school at public expense it expanded its educational program to include two years of college work and became fully ac- 
credited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, by the University of Illinois, and by the Illinois Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Within the last few years the college has introduced a number of terminal courses to meet the needs 
of those who desire additional educational training of a specialized or general nature. 


Joliet Junior College has a library that would be the pride of any junior college. The faculty of Joliet Junior College is composed 
of fine, competent instructors, equal to those on any other college or university Staff. 


The administration is anxious to foster activities for training students for leadership in business and civic life, in athletics, and in 
social life. There is a place for every student in some organization, and every student is urged to participate in the program of extra- 
curricular activities. Examples of activities in which students may participate are: The Women’s Activity League, the school publica- 
tions, the Student Council, the Engineers’ Club, the Student of Medical Science, discussion groups on current affairs, and intramural 


First National Bank of Joliet ae 


National Bank of Joliet West Side Bakery 


James C. Bell Agency—Insurance and Real Estate — 


Medical Arts Pharmacy 


Friends 


Louis Joliet Chapter, D.A.R. Joliet, Illinois 


Fitzgerald Furniture Company 
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proudly present 


: Quincy College 


. . . a four year coeducational college of liberal arts 
and sciences. Quincy College is located in Quincy, Illinois, 
a city of 50,000, ideally located for an atmosphere of learn- 
ing overlooking the Mississippi River, easily accessible by 
major highways, rail and air. 


. . . is fully accredited and offers a Bachelor’s degree 
in: Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Psychology, 
Music, Speech, English, Languages, Education, Physical 
Education (men and women) History, Political Science, 
Business Administration, Economics, Accounting, Philoso- 
phy and Theology. Pre-professional programs offered: 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Journalism, and Engineering. 


. . .. Selects for admission those students who seem 
best qualified in scholarship, character and personality, to 
receive a traditional education in the arts of self-knowl- 
edge, self-control, self-expression and self-support. 


. . . . in the next ten years will nearly double its 950 
enrollment. Additional residence halls, library, arts build- 
ing and science building will be erected at a cost of $5 
million in’order to meet the demands of educating tomor- 
row’s leaders. 


St. Francis Hall—Administrative & Classrooms 


Mrs. Robert Jenkins, 
Assistant County Supt. of Schools. 
Senator Lillian E. Schlagenhauf. 


‘Past Regent, Dorothy Quincy Chapter. pais Augustine Hall—Men’s Residence 
_ Miss Elma C. Hands, ~ 


he Regent, Dorothy Quincy Chapter 

Mary Louise Kidney 
Past Regent, Dorothy Quincy Chapter. 

Mrs. B. Park Lacy, Regent, Nancy Ross Chapter. 
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Mrs. A. H. Figgen, 


open Bible, as he made his 
confessional stand at Worms 
in 1521, at the age of 38 
years. 


The twelve foot high 
statue, an original design, is 
modeled after Cranach’s por- 
trait of Luther. It was cast in 
bronze in Cologne; the sculp- 
tor is Frederick A. Soetebier, 
Hanover, Germany. 


Unveiled on the Springfield 
Seminary campus on May 26, 
1957, it is the first outdoor 
Luther statue in the State of 
Illinois. 


Photo—Courtesy Tachus, 


Founded in 1846 at Fort Wayne, Indiana, located at Springfield, Illinois, since 1875, Concordia Seminary is owned and operated by the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod for the training of its ministry. 


With a program designed particularly to serve those students who are graduates of public high schools and who have attended American col- 
leges and universities, Concordia Seminary’s enrollment stands today at nearly 500. 


The program of study at Concordia Seminary includes one year of pre-seminary training, three years of theological study, and a year of intern- 
ship. To date, Concordia has supplied the church with 2,659 pastors, of whom 1,365 are in the ministry at the present time in the United States, 
Canada, and foreign mission fields, 


George J. Beto, President. 
Springfield Chapter and Sergeant Caleb Hopkins Chapter acknowledge with grateful appreciation the following sponsors of this page. 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK MARINE BANK 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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Memorial Student Center 


Illinois Wesleyan University is a church-related, co-educational liberal arts university located in Bloomington, Illinois. 
Established in 1850, the present enrollment is 1175. 

The basic purpose of Illinois Wesleyan University is to provide a quality program of higher education in an environment 
that is favorable to the achievement of the goals of a liberal education, preparation for a vocation, and the development of 
Christian character. 

Illinois Wesleyan offers complete degree programs in the liberal arts and in the fine arts with special emphasis on courses 
in teacher education, business administration, nursing education, music, art, dramatics and speech. There are pre-profes- 
sional programs in medicine, law, theology, engineering, and forestry. 

Excellent housing is available in new dormitories and in twelve national fraternities and sororities. Vital student activities 
are under the management of a student government organization. Guidance, counseling and placement services are geared 
to individual needs. Student aid resources are adequate to meet the financial need of qualified students. 

For information write to: 

Director of Admissions 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Elizabeth Stevenson Ives (Mrs. Ernest L.) 
In memory of grandmother, Letitia Green paren, 
President General, 1893-94-96-97 


_ Mr. and Mrs. A. Lee Pray, L.W.U. : 
McLean County Bank sas 
Peoples Bank of Bloomington 


Katherine Beich Candies, 
Quality Fund Raising Products 


Julia Scott Vrooman (Mrs. Carl S.) 
In memory of mother, Julia Green Scott, 
President General, 1909-10-11-12 


Hodge C. Johnstone—Sewer Contractor 
Corn Belt Bank 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Stappenbeck Book Bindery Inc. 
Personal and Book Binding 
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DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


Northern Illinois University, with an enrollment of 7,042 on the DeKalb campus, is composed of four colleges—Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Fine and Applied Arts, Education, and Business—and the Graduate School. It offers three bachelor’s de- 
grees, five master’s degrees and a six-year program leading to a certificate of advanced study. Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, president 
of Northern, assumed his duties January 1, 1950. 


Northern was established in 1895 by an act of the Illinois General Assembly under the name of Northern Illinois State 


Normal School. The college offered a two-year curriculum in teacher education until July 1921 when the legislature approved 
changing the name to Northern Illinois State Teachers College, and permitted the awarding of degrees in Bachelor of Science 


in Education. 


On July 1, 1955, by action of the state legislature, the name of the institution was changed to Northern Illinois State 
College. Another name change came in 1957 when the college became Northern Illinois University. It also supports a branch 
campus at Oregon, Illinois for a unique program in outdoor education. 


This page is generously sponsored by the following: 


First National Bank—DeKalb DeKalb Trust and Savings Bank 
Secors Book Store The Wurlitzer Company 
Radio Station WLBK The University Shop 
Wm. F. Wiltberger Co. : DeKalb Savings & Loan 
Johnson & Jucoheon—Contractors The True Republican—Sycamore 
Mr. & Mrs. Ben Gordon bie ak The DeKalb Daily Chronicle 
Henderson’s Department Store—Sycamore Mr. & Mrs. Chauncey Watson 


Ist Baptist Church—Mr. & Mrs. Charles L. Nash 
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University of Illinois is one. of several distinguished 
universities which came into being in the 1860’s pursuant 
to an act of Congress known as the “Morril Land Grant 
College Act” which gave public lands to the states to 
encourage higher education for all. 

Since March 2, 1868, when the University opened with 
three faculty members and 50 students, it has grown to 
more than 30,000 students on three campuses and 
throughout the state. Teaching and research faculty full 
and part-time is 5,712, the non-academic staff 5,992. 

More than 4 million items are contained in the Uni- 
versity’s Main Library, shown above, and more than 20 


ALLIANCE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois Library, Urbana, IIl. 


branch libraries scattered over the campuses. The U. of 
I. Library is largest of any state-supported university 
and third largest university library in the nation, sur- 
passed only by Harvard and Yale. 

Administration of the University is by a board of 11 
trustees including the Governor and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as ex-officio members. The 
other nine also are elected directly by the people of 
Illinois. 

Twelfth President of the University is Dr. David D. 
Henry, who came to Illinois in 1955 from New York 
University, where he had been executive vice-chancellor. 
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In the beginning the old City of 
Philadelphia was built near the Dela- 
ware River waterfront, and therein 
lived many patriots whose names will 
live forever in our history. In this 
area were many brick structures that 
we now cherish as symbols of our 
quest for freedom. 

As time went on, the city grew; 
these unpretentious brick buildings— 
majestic in their Georgian smplicity— 
were swallowed up by the growth of 
the city and surrounded by tall com- 
mercial structures—good and bad— 
and the whole area near the water- 
front lost its original identity. Most 
important of these was that group of 
hallowed old buildings on Independ- 
ence Square. All too late in Phila- 
delphia it was realized that, because 
of lack of interest, many historic 
buildings were being destroyed and 
demolished. 

After many years of effort by pa- 
triotic societies and patriotic citizens, 
the Government of the United States 
in 1943 reached into the city and 
folded its arms gently about that 
group of historic buildings on Inde- 
pendence Square. Thus Independence 
National Historical Park was born, 
and the plan to preserve the many 
significant historical buildings in the 
area for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the American people was under way. 
The Federal Government (through 
the National Park Service), the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the City 
of Philadelphia, and private capital 
will finance the transition. Under an 
agreement with the Government, 
Philadelphia will share its steward- 
ship, although it will retain owner- 
ship of its historic property—its 
greatest treasure. The National Park 
Service will henceforth aid in preser- 
vation of the buildings. 

Within the Independence National 
Historical Park area we now find the 
Independence Hall group of build- 
ings, built in 1732 and 1789; Car- 
penters’ Hall, built in 1770; Christ 
Church, built in 1727, and reputed 
to be the finest example of Georgian 


church architecture in - America 
(George Washington worshipped 
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here); Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) 
Church, built in 1700; and others 
designated as National Shrines. 

The plan for demolishing all build- 
ing that obscure the approach to our 
Historic Shrines and for creating 
Philadelphia’s “Historic District” is 
now well-advanced. It is fortunate 
many of these old structures have 
survived, so that they may serve as 
tangible illustrations of this Nation’s 
history for the inspiration of this and 
succeeding generations of Americans. 

Beautification of the area by the 
creation of proper vistas and the new 
Independence Mall, with its sweeping 
landscaping and Colonial brickwall 
enclosures, have indeed brought into 
proper focus that revered building 
where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution were signed 
—Independence Hall. A_ beautiful 
garden area now brings into full view 
the dignity of the building where the 
First Continental Congress met— 
Carpenters’ Hall. The classic styles of 
the Second United States Bank and 
the First United States Bank have 
been enhanced by new settings. 

Washington Square has been made 
a shrine to the heroes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Many unknown sol- 
diers of the Revolution are buried 
there. The remains of one has been 
reinterred in a sarcophagus in front 
of a life-size bronze statute of George 
Washington. This area also has its 
Colonial brickwall enclosure and is 
lighted by lamps adapted from Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s design. 

Many old houses reminiscent of 
the Colonial days have been saved 
and are now being restored. Millions 
of dollars have already been spent to 
clear the slums in the Old Philadel- 
phia Dock Street district and to re- 
create Society Hill (which was named 
in the Colonial period after the So- 
ciety of Free Traders to which Wil- 
liam Penn granted land in the area) 
as a residential neighborhood. The 
area now renamed Society Hill com- 
prises the 2 square miles that were 
the metropolis of Colonial America 
and is the most historic 2 square 
miles in our country. One of the 


“jewels” of Society Hill, which ex- 
emplifies the gracious interiors of the 
colonial period, is the historic Powel 
House—home of Samuel Powel, 
Philadelphia’s last Colonial Mayor. 
George Washington was a frequent 
visitor there. This mansion, with its 
beautiful walled garden, invites you. 
It has already been preserved, re- 
stored, and furnished by the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Preservation 
of Landmarks. 

We were fortunate that, when our 
country was growing up, very beau- 
tiful and simple architecture pre- 
vailed in England and the rest of 
Europe. Naturally it was from the 
Mother Country that the American 
Colonies derived the models of their 
earliest architecture. The date at 
which increased population and pros- 
perity encouraged buildings of a 
more permanent character, distin- 
guished by their appearance as well 
as by their immediate utility, is placed 
at about 1725. From this time the 
rigors of life in New England, and 
particularly Massachusetts, began to 
be considerably abated. The manners, 
as well as the customs, of society be- 
came elegant, and the pleasures of 
life were no longer frowned upon. 
The change that came over the social 
life is reflected in the beautiful edi- 
fices that began to be erected, com- 
prising churches, meeting houses, 
mansions, and a few public halls. 

Drawings and designs were brought 
over from England and reproduced in 
the Colonies. Most of the mansions 
followed the Georgian style, while 
many of the churches represent an 
adaptation of Sir Christopher Wren’ s 
style. 

In the colonies there developed a 
skill of design in the use of wood 
alone, and of wood in combination 
with brick, that is distinguishable as 
a distinct style, to which the term 
“Colonial” has been applied. 

In the lovely old Colonial man- 
sions in Philadelphia we can still 
view the beautiful wainscots, door 
and window trims, mantelpieces, cor- 
nices, and balustraded staircases. 
They exhibit a refinement of design, 
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derived from the models of Adam and 
Sheraton. These homes are now in 
the process of renovation and restora- 
tion, and some will be opened as mu- 
seums. 

Old Philadelphia has indeed taken 
on new charm. Society Hill is capi- 
talizing on its colorful past to build 
a useful future. A foot tour through 
the area, now abounding in newly 
created parks, byways, greenways, 
and brickwalled enclosures, will ac- 
quaint one with the transition. The 
appropriate starting place is, of 
course, Independence Hall, and a 
visit to the Liberty Bell. No other 
patriotic relic in America has had 


seen high up on the front walls of the 
older houses, but few realize the sig- 
nificance of these firemarks in the 
early days of fire-insurance com- 
panies. Today, when the fire depart- 
ments, both paid and: volunteer, are 
trained to respond quickly to all 
alarms and to fight the fires efficiently, 
it is difficult for us to believe that a 
fire company might run to a fire and 
then, discovering that the menaced 
building did not bear the mark of 
its own insurance company, go home 
again and perhaps to bed, leaving the 
flames to be put out by the occupant 
of the house with what assistance he 
might get. Yet it would appear that 


Carpenters’ Hall in its new setting. 


more distinguished visitors. It has 
served to arouse the patriotic instincts 
of Americans and is today surrounded 
by a cloak of veneration. 


As you leave Independence Hall, 
in full view on Fifth and Library (the 
original name having been recently 
restored) Streets, you will see the 
beautiful newly reconstructed Library 
Hall. It was here in 1731 that Ben- 
jamin Franklin founded the first sub- 
scription library in the American Col- 
onies. Its reconstruction on the orig- 
inal site has been accomplished by 
the American Philosophical Society. 
This society was organized by Benja- 
min Franklin in 1743 and occupies 
the only privately owned building on 
Independence Square. 

Nearly every Philadelphian is fa- 
miliar with the quaint and picturesque 
badges of the fire insurance com- 
panies that may still occasionally be 
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this was the practice of the fire bri- 
gades of the early days in England. 
It was customary for each insurance 
company to maintain its own corps of 
men trained to extinguish fires, and 
their activities were expected to be 
confined to buildings insured in their 
own company. The firemark, there- 
fore, was of great importance. Many 
insurance policies were not com- 
pletely valid until a firemark had 
been affixed to the house. 

In this country, by the latter part 
of the 18th century there were a great 
many volunteer fire companies. Un- 
like the English fire brigades, they 
were not paid adjuncts of the insur- 
ance companies, which, however, sup- 
ported them financially by regular 
contributions as well as special dona- 
tions for meritorious service. 

The first successful effort to form 
an insurance company in America 


was due to Benjamin Franklin. In 
1750 he sponsored a plan to insure 
the members of the Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and in 1751 he pro- 
posed that this plan be offered to the 
citizens in general. His suggestion re- 
sulted in the formation in 1752 of 
The Philadelphia Contributionship 
for the Insurance of Houses From 
Loss by Fire, with Mr. Franklin as 
the head of the Board of Directors. 
It promptly adopted as its firemark 
the “Hand-In-Hand”, which was pat- 
terned after an English company. 

The firemark is no longer neces- 
sary, apart from the distinction that 
it lends to the building it serves as a 
constant visual reminder that the 
owner is safely insured in the oldest 
fire insurance company in America. 

Philadelphia affords you the oppor- 
tunity to visit the beautiful Georgian 
structure with its walled garden on 
Fourth Street—the home of this old- 
est fire insurance company, The Phil- 
adelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses From Loss by 
Fire. At that time this company would 
not insure houses with shade trees, as 
they felt they increased the fire haz- 
ard. 

Continue for another block on 
Fourth Street, and visit another 
charming colonial structure with its 
walled garden—the home of The Mu- 
tual Assurance Company for Insur- 
ing Houses From Loss by Fire. This 
second oldest fire insurance com- 
pany came into being in 1784 be- 
cause “Proprietors of Houses who 
have found it convenient and agree- 
able to them to have Trees planted in 
the Streets before their Houses” 
formed a new company whose policies 
would not prohibit shade trees. This 
company chose a green tree for its 
firemark, and they have long been 
known as the “Green Tree”. 

These old firemarks are now col- 
lectors’ items. Most of them have 
been removed from the old houses. 
The Insurance Company of North 
America in Philadelphia is now the 
owner of the largest collection of 
these old firemarks. 

Philadelphia invites you to take a 
walk through Liberty’s Trail in the 
footsteps of history. Your tour, which 
can be as long or as short as you wish 
to make it, will be most rewarding. 
The city of today walks arm in arm 
with the city of long ago, linked to 
its past by a living and affectionate 
continuity. 
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STATE REGENT, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SOCIETY ia 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The following Pennsylvania State Chairmen and State Vice Chairmen of the standing committees present this page 
in appreciation of the friendly guidance and constant support of their State Regent. 


Home 
District 
AMERICAN INDIANS 
Mrs. Robert W. Owens, Chairman : Central 
Mrs. Milton H. Palmer, Vice Chm. Eastern 
Mrs. T. Edgar Walker, Vice Chm. | _ Western 
AMERICAN MUSIC 
Mrs. Francis Murphy, Jr., Chairman Eastern 
Mrs. Glen W. Russell, Vice Chm. Central 
AMERICANISM AND D.A.R. MANUAL FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 
Mrs. Wendell Gleffer Byers, Chairman Western 
Mrs. James P. Lamason, Vice Chm. Central 
Miss Galia M. Null, Vice Chm. _ Western 
Mrs. J. Marion Reece, Vice Chm. Eastern 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Mrs. Lester A. Walt, Chairman Eastern 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mrs. J. Wesley Worrall, Chairman — 
Mrs. John H. Bell, Vice Chm. 
Mrs. Howard R. Flagler, Jr., Vice Chm. 


CONSERVATION 
Mrs. Charles E. Dinkey, Jr., Chairman 
Mrs. Percy P. Teal, Vice Chm. 
Mrs. Howard L. Stuart, Vice Chm. 
D.A.R. GOOD CITIZENS 


Mrs.-Earle F. Jacobs, Chairman 
Mrs. John L. Garrett, Vice Chm. 
Miss M. Grace Knapp, Vice Chm. 
Mrs. Salvatore Alpetre, Vice Chm. 


D.A.R. LIBRARY 

Miss Helen T. Pearce, Chairman 
Mrs. Carl E. Hatfield, Vice Chm. 
D.A.R. MAGAZINE 


Mrs. Arthur G. Schautz, Chairman : 
Mrs. Lou M. Mitchell, Vice Chm. 
Mrs. Bruce E. Weirick, Vice Chm. 


D.A.R. MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


Eastern 
Central 
Eastern 


Western 
Eastern 
Central 


Eastern 
Central 


Central 
Central 


Eastern 
: Western 
Central 


Mrs. George C. Crudden, Jr., Chairman / Eastern 
Mrs. James E. Schwenk, Vice Chm. Central 
Mrs. Wayland G. Bowser, Vice Chm. Pie Western 


D.A.R. MUSEUM 


Mrs. John E. Michael, Chairman 
Miss Jennie Biever, Vice Chm. 
Mrs. Everett Sims, Vice Chm. 


D.A.R. SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Mrs. John A. Fritchey, II, Chairman 
Mrs. Perc M. Andree, Vice Chm. * 
Mrs. Norman H. Wackenhut, Vice Chm. __ 


D.A.R. STUDENT LOAN AND SCHOLARSHIP 
Mrs. William H. Allwein, Chairman Eastern 
Mrs. Ray J. Robison, Vice Chm. okie 

Mrs. Ralph M. Meachum, Vice Chm. 


Eastern 
Central 
Western 


Be 


Central 
Eastern 
Western 
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‘Mrs. John Reed Rowan, Vice Chm. 


Home 
District 
FLAG OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Mrs. Thomas Reitz, Chairman Central 
Mrs. Fowler N. Breidenthall, Vice Chm. Eastern 
Miss Gertrude S. Butler, Vice Chm. Eastern 
Mrs. James N. Monroe, Vice Chm. Western 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 
Miss Helen I. Harman, Chairman © Central 
Mrs. Frank C. Fischer, Vice Chm Western 
STATE GENEALOGIST 
Miss Calla L. Stahlmann . Western 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH | 
Mrs. Carl Edward Glock, Chairman Western 
Miss Rebecca C. Barrick, Vice Chm. Central 
Miss Pauline E. Shoener, Vice Chm. Eastern 
HONOR ROLL 
Mrs. O. C. Taylor, Chairman Western 
Mrs. Julius W. Detrixhe, Jr., Vice Chm. Eastern 
Mrs. George M. Mock, Vice Chm. Central 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS . 
\Mrs. Walter W. Nicholson, Chairman Western 
Mrs. Sarah H. Buckmaster, Vice Chm. Western 
Mrs. Horace B. Stokes, Vice Chm. Central 
Mrs. Henry A. P. Fischer, Vice Chm. Eastern 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
Mrs. Edgar R. Taylor, Jr., Chairman Western 
Mrs. Charles H. Stone, Vice Chm. Central 
Mrs. Edgar V. Weir, Vice Chm. _ Western 
MEMBERSHIP 
Mrs. George Clinton Custer, Chairman Eastern 
Mrs. Ralph E. Barnett, Vice Chm. _ Western 
Mrs. William David Prescott, Vice Chm. Eastern 
MOTION PICTURE 
Mrs. Robert C. Clarke, Chairman Central 
Dr. Jean Foight Henderson, Vice Chm. Western 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Mrs. T. V. Lewis, Chairman Western 
Mrs. Paul L. Fetzer, Vice Chm. _ Eastern 
PRESS RELATIONS 
Mrs. Stanley K. Walborn, Chairman Eastern 
Mrs. George Field MacDonald, Vice Chm, Western 
Mrs. James J. Rudisill, Vice Chm. Eastern 
PROGRAM 
Mrs. Stanley L. Mogel, Chairman Eastern 
Mrs. J. Rush Milliron, Vice Chm. ‘Western 
Mrs. Vuille Stewart, Vice Chm. Central 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Mrs. William G. Brosman, Chairman Eastern 
Mrs. Joseph O. Bullman, Vice Chm. Western 
Miss Ruth F. Crist, Vice Chm. Central 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. Gust Sanfilippo, Chairman _ Western 
Miss Helen L. Geer, Vice Chm. Central 
Eastern 
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the Members of the Pennsylvania State Board of Management, 


Proudly and Affectionately Honor Our Own Geneva, — 


MRS. JOSEPH VALLERY WRIGHT 


State Regent 
And Pay Tribute to 
RS. ASHMEAD WHITE 


President General 


M 


A Welcome Guest at Our 1960 Pennsylvania State Conference © 


Seated, Left to Right: Mrs. Lewis Vance, State Chaplain; Mrs. Ashmead 

White, President General; Mrs. Joseph Vallery Wright, State Regent; Mrs. 
m Charlotte Sayre, State Vice-Regent; Mrs. George J. Walz, State Recording 
Secretary. 


Standing, Left to Right: Mrs. Carl E. Glock, State Historian; Mrs. Harold 


MARCH 1961 


Russell, Western Director; Mrs. David Taylor, Eastern Director; Miss Helen 
Pearce, State Librarian; Mrs. Theodore Zoller, Central Director; Miss Helen = 
Moore, State Registrar; Mrs. F. A. Paul Ziesmer, State Treasurer; Mrs. Charles pier! Saag 


ACRI, MRS. PAUL (Irene Koonce) 
William Murrill, N. 
MRS. R. (Janice Ella Leib) 
Daniei Beyer, Pen 
MRS. “HERMAN S. (Thelma 
mith ) 
Martin Uhler, Penna. 
AUGHINBAUGH, MISS MARGARET LOUISE 
Corp. Bernard Hubley, Sr., Penna 
ay MRS. R. BRUCE (Alma "Edna Smith) 
Major Thomas “p 
BARNHILL, MRS. Stonesifer) (Assoc. ) 
Captain William Prowell, 
BARTON, MRS. toad "Flo M. Treibley ) 
John George Ott, Pen 
BAUGHER, MRS. GEORGE W. (Margaret 
Mamer) 
Thomas Hopkins, N. Y 
7. MRS. GEORGE S. ag Prescott) 
Joseph Palmer, 
MRS. ABRAM S. (ina Sample) 
alter, Penna. 
BLYLER, MRS. ARTHUR G. (Maude Miller) 
Heinrich Mueller, Penna. 
BLYLER, MISS ROSEMARY 
John Christian Hoffman, Penn: 
BRETZ, MRS. BENJAMIN P. (Dorothy 
Bratton) 
Samuel Bratton, Penna 
MRS. MARSHALL E. (Florence 
iller ) 
John Nicholas Hoffman, Penna. 
BRUNHOUSE, MRS. CHARLES (Esther Kepner) 
Nicholas Bittinger, Penna 
UTTORFF, MRS. FRANKLIN P. (Constance 
Beidleman) 
Jacob Beidleman, Penna. 
Jonathan Jarret, Penna. 
Jobn Jarret, Penna. 
Christian Hartman, Pen 
CARROLL, MRS. EDWARD A. (Thelma Crusey) 
Patriot David Penna. 
CHARLES, MRS PAUL (Mildred 
Erlenmeyer) 
ant Frantz Zoellers, Penna. 
CHR STIE, MRS. RUSSELL (Charlotte Hartwell) 
John Lanning 
CLAPP, MISS G. 
Marcus Montelius, Penna. 
CLARK, MRS. SAMUEL L. (Virginia A. 
Keyser ) 
Jacob Stover, Penna. 
CLARKE, MRS. ROBERT C. (Dorothy Williams) 
Lieutenant Thomas McKee 
COOPER, MRS. ALEX (Mary Longenecker) 


John Grise 

CRIST, MRS. ROBERT WEAND (Alice Grant) 
Garrett Irons, N. J. 

DICK, MRS. MURRAY L. (Grace pone) 
Captain Gerardus Hardenbergh, N. Y. 

DIFFENDERFER, MRS. HARRY III (Miriam 

P 
Daniel Be: 

DREHER, MRS. WILLIAM G. (Meda McKee) 
Michael Loy, 

EARNEST, MRS. ‘WILLIAM (Estelle Penney ) 
Lieutenant Adam Ravell, Mass. 

EARNHART, MRS. HAROLD (Althea Wilson) 
Captain John Wentz, Pen 

ECKERT, MRS. FRED (Priscilla Lilley) 
Henry Baldi Douty 

EDWARDS, MRS. A. J. (Mary Zoll) 
Philip Fischburn, Penna. 

EHLER, MRS. ELMER W. (Erma Wilson) 
Captain John Wentz, Penna. 

ELMER, MRS. I. WESLEY (Grace Daniel) 
Henrich Daniel, Penna. 

EVERT, MRS. BERNARD (Martha MacDonald) 
Judge John MacDonald, Penna. 

FAGER, MRS. JOSEPH S. (Elizabeth Rockey) 
Anthony Stiegel, Penna. 

FAULKNER, MRS. CHARLES (Blanche Minnig) 
Christopher Mirmich, Penna. 

FEIDT, MRS. CHARLES P. (Sara Landis) 
Henry Landis, Penna. 

FIRST, MRS. EDWARD C., Jr. (Jane Conrad) 
Conrad Weiser, Penna. 

FOSTER, MRS. ROBERT (Mary Jane Gately) 
Jacob Gery, Penna. 

FRITCHEY, MRS. JOHN, 2nd (Dorothea Warren) 
Noah Barden, Mass. ed 

FRY, MISS SARAH ANN 
Andrew Snyder, Penna. 

GIPPLE, MISS JOAN 

Daniel Conrad (ist), Penna. 

GONGLOFF, MRS. RAYMOND (Mabel Rupp) 
Jacob Rupp, Jr., Penna. 

GRUNDEN, MRS. PERCIVAL (Minnie Hoerner) 
Andrew Hoerner, Penna. 

HARRIS, MRS. JOHN T. (Mae Carter) 
John Kennedy, Penna. 

MRS. H. C. (Harriet Stonesifer) 


ptain William Prowell, Penna. 
HETRICK. MISS M. LOUISE 
David 


y, Penna. 
ae. MRS. ROBERT W. (Helen Zinn) 
HOAK. AK MRS. RALPH (G 

(Gertrude Vandergrift) 
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HEAN, MRS. rane (Petrona Garrard Humber) 
Henry Cooper, 
Lieut.-Col. Sr., N. 
Major Charles N.'C. and 
John Boothe, N. C. 
John Waller, Sr., Md 
Handy Waller, Md. 
Levin Ellis, Va. 
John Garrard, Ga. 
Jacob Garrard, Ga. 
James Roquemore, S. C. and Ga. 
Captain William Barron, Ga. 
Benjamin Ingram, Va. 
Edmond Murphey, Ga. 
John Humber, Va. 
Charles Christian, Va. 


HOERNER, MRS. VERNON ¥. Good) 


Colonel Michael Haverstick, 


HOLMES, MRS. ‘(Elizabeth Guy) 


Thadeus King, C 


_ HOLSBERG, MRS. ‘CHARLES C. (Emma Erb) 


Peter Erb, Pen 
HOUSEKNECHT, MRS. WILLIAM (Sarah Dahl) 
John Witherspoon, 
HUTCHMAN, MRS. JAMES F. (Emma Jones) 
Ric! Currie, 
MRS. A. KRIS 4 Keister ) 
John Brookhauser, Pen 
KEISTER, MRS. WILLIAM (Gertrude Oren) 
John Adam Brookhauser, Penna. 
_ KOCEVAR, MRS. MARTIN (Harriet Oenslager) 
rew Fichthorn, Penna. 
KURTZ. MRS. JOHN R. (Hester 
Captain Thomas Robinson, R. I. and Vt. 
LAMBRECHT, MRS. JOHN O. (Elisabeth 
heeler ) 
Ensign Eleazer Osborn, Jr., Conn. 
Quartermaster Stephanus Viele, N. Y. 
Private Jacob Viele, N. Y. 
Corporal Joseph Swan, Jr., 
Private Joseph Swan, Sr., Con 
LEBO, MRS. ARTHUR W. onions Wills) 
John Wills, Penna. 
Lene. MRS. WILSON (Anna Brigham Davis) 
George Brigham, Mass. 
LUBOLD, MISS ESTELLA +g 
Lieutenant Matthias Deible 
McCUBBIN, THOMAS P. Besse) 
Paul Dustin, 
McINTYRE, MRS. “JAMES (Jacqueline Habbards) 
Jacob Poorman, P 
McKEE, MRS. HARRY. ALLEN (Mary 
Zimmerman ) 
Major Andrew Galbraith, Penna. 
MATTER, MRS. BRIAN (Olive Good) 
Peter Butz, Jr., Penna 
MEYERS, MRS. WAYNE, JR. (Emily J. 
Cameron) 
William Lytle, P 
MILLER, MRS. ARTHUR, JR. (Cynthia Bressler) 
Christian Hoffman, Penna. 
MILLER, MISS MARGARET M. 
Martin Houser ; 
MILLS, MRS. Lig (Gloria Myers) 
Jacob Lehman, Sr., 
MOLTZ, MRS. JOHN M. "(Elizabeth Kinzer) 
Jonathan Roland, 
MOORHEAD, MRS. FRANK W. (Martha 
Kepner ) 
Nicholas Bittinger, Penna. 


MORGAL, MRS. B. FRANK (Dorothy Light) 


MORGAN V. (Ruth Smith) 
Peter Shively). Penna. 


MYERS, MRS. GEORGE A. (Marguerite Musser) 


John Musser 
Jacob Lehman, Sr., Penna. 
Jacob Lehman, Jr., Penna. 
Martin Clever, Penna. 
MYERS, MRS. ROBERT L., JR. (Evelyn 
Mentzer) 
Jacob Lehman, Sr., Penna. 
Jacob Lehman, Jr., Penna. 
Martin Clever, Penna. 
CHARLES (Doris Fleming 
tuart 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Culbertson, Penna. 
NORRIS, MRS. LOWRY P. (Olive Fluke) 
John Fluck (Fluke), Penna. 
NOWRY, MRS. HOWARD L. (Evelyn Shelar) 
George Owrey, Penna. 
-OENSLAGER, MRS. FRANK (Beulah Zeigler) 
Andrew Fichthorn, Penna. 


_ PAGE, MRS. ARTHUR I. (Leonie Fornwalt) 


Peter Steger 


PAGE, MRS. (Burnice Buchanan) 


Beniimond Buchanan, 
PETERSON, MRS. DONALD (Mary Brunhouse) 
Nicholas Bittinger, Penna. 

PIFER, MRS. HENRY W. (Florence Shippee) 
Job Randall, Mass 


‘POMEROY, MRS. SILAS S. (Edith Shaffer) 


Captain William Prowell, Penna. 


RAMSEY, MRS. RICHARD (Dolores 


Longenecker ) 
Peter Becker, Penn: 
RAMSAY, MRS. WILLARD R. (Ella McElwain) 
Daniel Beyer, Penna. 
REARICK, MRS. J. HAROLD (Huldah Bender) 
John Groff 


Marshall Brown, 41 N. 18th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
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In loving remembrance honor their revolutionary 


ohn G 
REED, MRS. ANNA (Anna a) 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Watts, Penn 
. MRS. (Helen Moorhead) 
James Moo Pen 
REED, MRS. WILLIAM “(Mary Ellen Douglass) 
Richard Potter 
REESER, MRS. FREDERICK H. (Dorothy 
Elicker ) 
Colonel Philip Lorenz Greenawalt, Penna. 
OADS, MISS SARA GRACE 
Andrew “ee (Raigle), Penna. 
RICHARDS, MRS. KARL (Catharine J. 
Zimmerman ) 
Major Andrew Galbraith, Penna. 
RIDER, MRS. (Mary K. Martin) 
Peter Horst, 
RING, MRS. CHARLES R. (Helen Shaub) 
Captain Ephraim Allen, Penna. 
ROADS, MISS FRANCES 
Lt. Colonel Jonathan Jones, Penna. 
ROBERTSON, MRS. THEODORE (Mary Lou 
Martin) 
Colonel John Hannum 
PP, MRS. J. PAUL (Anne Hoyer) 
Lieutenant Mins. Hoyer, Penna. 
SANSBURY, MRS. CECIL M. (Ann Baxter) 
Thomas Odel 
SAYFORD, MRS. RUSSELL (Martha Buchner) 
Valentine Moyer, Penna. 
Jacob Siegfried, Penna. 
SCHRIVER, MRS. HARRY D. Stine) 
Peter Scheibley Penn 
SHETRON, MRS. W. HENRY (Martha Slicer) 
John Slicer, Md. 
SIMPSON, MRS. ROBERT E. (Jacqueline Rupp) 
Lieutenant George Hoyer, Penna. 
SLADEN, MRS. FRANK, JR. (Elizabeth 
Worcester ) 
oses Worcester, Maine 
SMITH. MISS ANN EARLY 
Lieutenant Peter Ensminger, Penna. 
SNAVELY, MRS. JACK E. (Elizabeth 
Zimmerman) 
Goettfreid Zimmerman 
SOURBEER, MRS. HAROLD (Patricia Rupp) 
Lieutenant George Hoyer, Penna. 
SPRINGER, MRS. EARL HENRY (Esther 
Stover ) 
William Koch, Penna. 
Frederick Fisher, Penna. 
Baltzer Bock, Penna. 
John Philip Beck, Penna. 
Andreas Bolick, Sr., Penna. 
Patriot Balthaser Neufang, Penna. 
STEES, MISS FREEDA 
Jacob Kumbler, Penna. 
STERN, MRS. ANNE (Anne Bushnell) 
Alexander Stephens, Penna. 
STITES, MISS MABEL CLARA 
William Stites, N. J. 
STONE, one CHARLES (Elizabeth Humber 


n) 
Major Chartes Abercrombie, N. C. and Ga. 
STOVER, MRS. ERNA (Erna Koch) (Assoc.) 
Frederick Fisher, Penna 
SUTCH, MRS. OSCAR L “(Mildred Keesey ) 
Abraham Doebler, Pen 
TAYLOR, MRS. HARVEY, II (Caroline 
Cuthbert) 
Thomas Cuthbert, Penna. 
TILLSON, MRS. PERCY E. (Annetta Fairlamb) 
George Ashbridge, Penna. 
TRAHAN, MRS. HENRY, JR. (Margaret 
Fritchey ) 
Lewis Mead, Jr., N. Y. 
TURNER, MRS ARIEL (Miriam Rutherford) 
Christian Braucher, Penna. 
WAHL, MRS. — F. (Dorothy Frazer) 
Aaron Frazer, Pen 
MRS. JESSE L. (Anna Price) 


as Whi 
WALKER, MRS. LAWRENCE H. (Margaret 
Diller) 
Adam Diller, Jr., Penna. : 
WALZ, MRS. GEORGE JACOB (Justina Boggs) 
Lieutenant George Hoyer, Penna. 
Lieutenant Jacob Rupley, Penna. 
Patriot Peter el Penna. 
George Hoff, 
WALZER, MISS RUTH McCULLOUGH 
John Ward, Pen 
WEA\E>. MRS. EDWIN, JR. (Christine 


Colonel LeVan 
WHITTAKER, MRS. JOHN F. (Alice 
Hartshorne) 
Ensign James Cummings, 
WIRE, MRS. HARRY C., 7 om Walter) 
Nicholas Bittin er, Penna. 
WOLF, MRS. BEN = (Mary Louise Ramsay ) 
Daniel Beyer, Pen 
RS. WILLIAM (Katharine Etter) 


Abraham Etter, 
OODS, MRS. JOSEPH, JR. (Sara E. Johnston) 
John Johnston, Penna 

ZIEGLER, MRS. IRVIN, SR. (Mabel Bertolet) 
Daniel Bertolet, Penn 

MRS. "STANLEY (Catherine 


Major Galbraith, Penna. 
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Front row, left to right, offices and chairmanships indicated: 
Mrs. George L. Reed, Historian; Mrs. Russell S. Sayford, 
Treasurer, Finance; Mrs. Richard W. Ramsey, Corresponding 
Secretary, Civil Defense; Mrs. George J. Walz, Parliamentarian, 
past Regent, State Recording Secretary, National Chairman 
D.A.R. Magazine Advertising; Mrs. Arthur G. Blyler, Regent; 
Mrs. Abram S. Black, Director, Transportation and Telephone; 
Mrs. Willard R. Ramsay, Recording Secretary, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Senior President C.A.R.; Second row: Mrs. Arthur W. 
Lebo, D.A.R. Museum; Mrs. Marshall E. Brown, Registrar, 
American Music; Mrs. John M. Moltz, Auditing; Miss Ruth 
McCullough Walzer, Director, Good Citizens; Mrs. Irvin R. 
Barton, Librarian; Mrs. Charles F. Wahl, Director, D.A.R. 
School; Miss M. Louise Aughinbaugh, Americanism, D.A.R. 
Manual for Citizenship, History Awards. 


Almost sixty-seven years ago ten women with firm 
devotion to patriotic duty organized Harrisburg 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. A 
short time later two additional charter members were 
added. The present regent is the twenty-fifth to so 
serve, and aided by the other officers, chairmen, and 
members, they have carried the chapter to outstand- 
ing accomplishments in every phase of work of our 


National Society. Sponsorship of the Fort Harris 
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HARRISBURG CHAPTER. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Blizzards and illnesses prevented the following from being on 
the picture: Mrs. Theodore Robertson, Ist Vice-Regent, Ways 
and Means, Membership; Mrs. L. Donald Kohr, 2nd _ Vice- 
Regent; Mrs. Ariel R. Turner, Chaplain; Mrs. J. Paul Charles, 
Director, Program; Mrs. Alex Cooper, Director, Social; Mrs. 
Frank Moorehad, Director; Mrs. Frank L. Sladen, Jr., Ameri- 
can Indians; Mrs. George A. Myers, Conservation; Mrs. Fred 
Eckert, Flag of the U. S. A.; Mrs. Thomas McCubbin, D.A.R. 
Magazine; Miss Rosemary Blyler, D.A.R. Magazine Advertis- 
ing; Mrs. Robert C. Clarke, Genealogical Records, State Chair- 
man of Motion Picture; Mrs. Charles Stone, Junior Member- 
ship; Mrs. J. Paul Rupp, National Defense; Mrs. Benjamin 
Bretz, Press. 


Sociéty, C.A.R., was begun in 1927. A Junior Mem- 
bership Committee has continued very active since 
1940. The membership of twelve in 1894 has grown 
to a present two hundred and eighty-seven who 
pledge a united effort to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the freedom to which 
we were born, and “to perpetuate the memory and 
spirit of the men and women who achieved American 
Independence”. 
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FORT HARRIS SOCIETY, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Organized 1927 
HONORS 


Miss Rebecca Stevens Stern, President 
Mrs. Willard R. Ramsay, Senior President 


IS YOUR HERITAGE WORTH ONE DOLLAR? 


Of course it is. Your one dollar will purchase one square foot of the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield. This land will be given to the U. S. Government to preserve 
for you and your children. You will get a parchment deed showing your 
contribution. Send your dollar to: Battlefield, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Courtesy of Cliff Arquette’s Soldiers’ Museum 


Register of National Historic Spots 


Last October, the Secretary of the 
Interior announced a plan to register 
historic landmarks of national signifi- 
cance and interest. The National 
Registry of Historic Landmarks is 
designed to recognize and endorse 
the preservation and protection of 
structures and sites now administered 
by the States, other public agencies, 
or historical societies and to en- 
courage private owners of historic 
landmarks to maintain such prop- 
erties. 

The then Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred Seaton, stated: 

The establishment of this Registry 
serves a long-felt need for the Federal 
Government to give moral support and 
recognition to organizations now con- 
cerned with the preservation of arche- 
ological and historic properties. Because 
of the number of important historic 

* landmarks in our great Nation, it is 
manifestly impossible for the Govern- 
ment to acquire or manage these sites or 


support them financially, although they 
are an integral part of the American 


heritage. 

The Federal involvement -will be 
limited to the issuance of certificates, 
periodic inspection, and arrangements 
for the site owner to acquire a suita- 
ble marker. Participation in the pro- 
gram is entirely voluntary. The 
Registry will provide tourists and 
students with a list of the more im- 
portant of the large number of land- 
marks recognized by a variety of 
organizations throughout the country. 

Studies of significant historic and 
archeological sites are submitted to 
the Advisory Board on. National 
Parks, Historic Sites, and Monv- 
ments for review and evaluation. The 
Board then makes recommendations 
to the Secretary concerning the sites 


eligible for Registered National His- 
toric Landmark status. 

Several hundred such sites have 
already been approved for the Reg- 
ister. They included those associated 
with: English, French, and Spanish 
Exploration and Settlement; Develop- 
ment of the English Colonies; The 
Advance of the Frontier; Prehistoric 
Hunters and Gatherers; The War for 
Independence; Westward Expansion 
of the National Boundaries; Political 
and Military Affairs; The Civil War; 
and others. 

Revolutionary sites administered 
by the National Park Service are: 
fi Cowpens Battlefield Site, South Caro- 
Ina. 

Guilford Courthouse National His- 
torical Park, North Carolina. 

Independence National Historical 
Park, Pennsylvania. 


Kings Mountain National Military 
Park, South Carolina. 


Minute Man National Historical 
Park Project, Massachusetts. 
Moore’s Creek National Military 


Park, South Carolina. 


Morristown National Historical Park, 
New Jersey. 


Saratoga National Historical Park, 
New York. 


Yorktown Battlefield, Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Virginia. 

Revolutionary sites not adminis- 
tered by the Service and declared 
eligible for certificates are: 

The Web House, Wethersfield, Conn. 

The John Dickinson House, near 
Dover, Del. 

Bunker 
Mass. 

Old North (Christ Episcopal) Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

Paul Revere House, Boston, Mass. 

Lexington Green, Lexington, Mass. 

(Continued on page 272) 


Hill Monument, Boston, 


These merchants of DuBois, 
tribute to DuBois Chapter D.A.R. for 
their service to the community. 


JOSEPH S. REITZ SON 
Real Estate and Insurance 
DuBois, Pa. 


JOB PRINTING CO. 
Quality Printing 


GILLUNG’S PHARMACY 


426 Main St. 
Brockway, Pa. 


SMYERS PLANING MILL 
Pa. 


SHANKEL’S PHARMACY 
241 W. Long Ave. 
DuBois, Pa. 


YOU A ARE INVITED to attend the 
Meeting of the Magazine and Maga- 
zine Advertising Committees on Tues- 
day morning, April 18, at 8:30 
a.m., in the National Officers Club 
Room, Second Floor, Administration 
Building. 
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An early mill, a fort during the French and Indian 
Wars which served in the defense of the Susquehanna 
River Valley, a private home where many generations 
frolicked, to-day this area stands perpetuated by a his- 
toric plaque erected in 1916, as a museum and craft 
center, a place of interest for many tourists and school 
children. Fort Hunter is located on Routes 11 and 22, 
six miles North of Harrisburg, the Capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the eastern shores of the beautiful and pic- 
turesque Susquehanna River, at the mouth of Fishing 
Creek, and a short distance from Rockville and the long 
stone arch railroad bridge. 

The first white men to live in the area were the four 
Chambers brothers. Benjamin built the mill which later 
bore the name of his son-in-law, Samuel Hunter. With 
the threat of the invasion by the French and Indians 
after the defeat of William Braddock in 1755, the area 
was fortified and served as a link in the chain of forts 
Harrisburg) to Fort Augusta (Sun- 


Camp Curtin Trust Co. 
Harrisburg Trust Co. 
Fort Hunter Foundation 
Civic Club of Harrisburg 
Friends of Fort Hunter 


Fort Hunter 
Daniel Rogers 


FORT HUNTER MUSEUM 


_ This Page Sponsored By 


Edward C. Michener 
Board of Governors, Friends of — 


Shefford Court Motel 


bury) for the defense of eastern Pennsylvania. In 1787 
the land was purchased by Archibald McAllister who 
built the present house of white river stone on the site of 
the old Fort. Later it was sold to Daniel Dick Boas 
whose family and heirs lived in the beautiful old mansion. 
An heir, Mrs. Margaret Wister Meigs, decided to pre- 
serve the area and opened the Museum in 1948. 

To-day the lands and museum are under the super- 
vision of the Foundation of Fort Hunter of which Dr. J. 
Wister Meigs is president. A group of local people in- 
terested in the cultural, educational, and social activities 
of the community have formed the “Friends of Fort 
Hunter” to aid in the work of the Foundation and the 
preservation of the area. 

Do visit Fort Hunter Museum when touring Pennsyl-. 
vania. The Museum is open daily except Monday from 
10 A. M. until 5 P. M., every month of the year other 
than February. 


Shenk & Tittlkh—Webb & Wolfe 
2 Everything for Sport 


_ Harris Building & Loan Association 


Rutter and Company—lInvestments 
i Edgar Z. Wallower 


4 
8:30 


Outslanding ecience students end scientists in an open air seminer on satellite physics led by 
Theodore Kaslow, Vice Presi of Engineering & Development. 


; Who can say what will spring next from 
: grown citizen of the electronic age... the space Decker’s new, campus-like research center, now 
age . . . the nuclear age, its sole product is rising beneath the magnificent oaks and elms of 
scientific knowledge. Philadelphia’s Main Line? 

In the last ten years, this company has de- Here, accomplished scientists and engineers 
veloped a hundred-and-one techniques and in- will weld their special talents into one great 
struments for testing the very fabric of existence weapon against disease and serve mankind the 
. . . for solving critical problems in medicine, world over. Here too, a new generation of in- 
aviation, astronautics, processing, communica- quiring minds will have ample a dct to 
tions, and scientific research. __ _ Jearn science and practice it. 
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Past Vice President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


A CANDIDATE FOR HONORARY VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


The members of Wyoming Valley Chapter, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and the Regents’ Club of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania dedicate this page with pride and affection to their 
distinguished member, Mrs. William Stark Tompkins. . 


Endorsed by the Pennsylvania Society, Daughters of the Amer- oe 
ican Revolution, at the 64th State Conference November, 1960. oe 
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Regent of 
D.A.R.—1927—1930 


Society, D.A.R.—1935—1938 


Honorary State Regent of the 


Pennsylvania D.A.R. 


MRS. 


State Regent of the Pennsylvania 


The Regents’ Club of Central Pennsylvania 


Honors the memory of 


(Henrietta Dawson Ayres) 


A Member of The Regents’ Club of Central Pennsylvania 


February 5, 1929 — June 6, 1960 


HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD 


Vice President General, 


N.S.D.A.R.—1938—1941 


Honorary Vice President 


NS.DAR. 


General, 


Historical Notes 
On Our Presidents 
By John S. Knight’ 


In the old days, Presidents of the 
United States lived a long time. 

Although George Washington died 
at 67, John Adams lived to be 90; 
Thomas Jefferson 83; James Madison 
85; James Monroe 73; John Quincy 
Adams 80; Andrew Jackson 78; Mar- 
tin Van Buren 79; John Tyler 71; 
Millard Fillmore 74 and James 
Buchanan 77. 

Since President Buchanan’s death 
in 1868, only Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Grover Cleveland, William Howard 
Taft, and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
reached 70 or beyond. 

Excepting, of course, Herbert 
Hoover who is now 85 and Harry 
Truman, spunky and vigorous at 75. 

Youngest Presidents to be inaugu- 
rated were Theodore Roosevelt at 42, 
Gen. U. S. Grant at 46, Grover 
Cleveland at 47, and James A. Gar- 
field at 49. 


* x 


Grover Cleveland’s baptismal name 
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was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Hiram 
Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Woodrow; 
that of Coolidge, John Calvin. 


A family disagreement as to 
whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon result- 
ed in his using only S for a middle 
initial. 


Three Never Joined Church 


With reference to atid back- 


ground, the Episcopal church leads 
with nine Presidents: 
Madison, Monroe, William Henry 


Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Ar- — 


thur and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Six Presidents have been Presby- 
terians: Jackson, Buchanan, Cleve- 
land, Benjamin Harrison, Wilson and 
Eisenhower. 


Methodists: Polk, Johnson, Grant 
and McKinley. 
Unitarian: John Adams, John 


Quincy Adams, Fillmore and Taft. 


Baptists: Harding and Truman. 
Reformed Dutch: Van Buren and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Coolidge was a Congregationalist, 


Washington, 


Garfield belonged to the Disciples of 
Christ and Herbert Hoover is a 
Quaker. 


The World Almanac tells us that 
Thomas Jefferson attended Unitarian 
services in Philadelphia and late in 
life favored Unitarianism, but never 
joined the church. 


Lincoln went to Presbyterian serv- 
ices in Washington but was not a 
member. Hayes attended the Meth- 
odist church, but did not join. 


Of the President’s wives, there 
have been two Annas, Carolines, 


Ediths, Marthas, and Marys. 


Children born to presidential fam- 
ilies number 71 sons and 47 daugh- 
ters. The largest family was William 
Henry Harrison’s with six sons and 
four daughters. 


Presidents without children were 
Washington, Madison, Jackson, Polk, 
and Harding. 


James Buchanan, the 15th Presi- 
dent, was unmarried. 
1 Published by permission of the author. 
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On the parking circle southwest of the gymnasi- 
um of The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa., stands the cabin in which James Buchanan, 
fifteenth president of the United States was 
born. This small building has had a history of 
moving. In 1850 it was brought from Stony Batter 
near Mercersburg to Fayette Street, Mercersburg, 
where it was a weaver’s shop. In 1925 some busi- 
ness men in Chambersburg bought it and had it 
removed to that place. There it became a gift 


shop and later Democratic headquarters. In the 
spring of 1953 Dr. Tippetts, headmaster emeritus ars 
of the academy, was able to purchase it and have ~ 
it returned to Mercersburg. 

Through the interest of Mrs. Tippetts, alumni, 
and friends the building is now furnished in au- 
thentic early American style. It is open to the _—- 
public on certain occasions and is under the care 
of a faculty committee of the school. 


Compliments of 


THE MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Compliments of 


H. C. GABLER, INC. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


PENN HALL 


Junior College & Preparatory School 
A Little North of Dixie 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


On USS. 11 


Com pliments of 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


WAGAMAN’S PHARMACY 
49 N. Main St., on U.S. 11, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Established 1895 


Com pliments of 


THE GOOD LUMBER COMPANY 
Quincy & Waynesboro, Pa. 


Compliments of 
RICHARDS TEXTILES 


North ‘Street, Shippensburg Pa. 
Phone, logs 2-4156 
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‘Compliments of 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


K. G. POTTER TRAVEL AGENCY 
39 E. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


See your travel agent— 
It costs no more 
Phone 1100 
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Jane Conrad Alexander (Mrs. C. T.) 
Miss Mary E. Anderson 

Margaret Riddlesberger Arthur (Mrs. R. eal 
Louise Friedly Aubrey (Mrs. Wm. H.) 
Caroline Pomeroy Bair (Mrs. D. E.) 


Carrie Slaughenhaup Baker (Mrs. D. N.) Se 
Lucy Chambers Foust Benchoff (Mrs. Krebs) 
Mary Kilpatrick Benchoff (Mrs. J. M.) 
Janet Manges Bentz (Mrs. W. S.) 

’ Leila Oyler Bikle (Mrs. F. C.) 
Margretta Byers Bitner (Mrs. A. F.) 
Martha Lehman Blair (Mrs. E. B.) 
Esther Stuff Brake (Mrs. J. L.) 
Nathalie Lewis Brink (Mrs. C. P.) 
Nancy Nelson Burgess (Mrs. R. W.) 
Nancy Horst Burkey (Mrs. T. G.) 
Nancy Dovey Byron (Mrs. H. W.) 
Elizabeth Rhodes Carl (Mrs. C. B.) 
Margaret Heyser Cary (Mrs. C. R.) 
Miss Ethel Clever 
Ruth Criswell Kline (Mrs. R. W.) 
Catherine Slyder Creamer (Mrs. I. S.) 
Winifred Upperman Danfelt (Mrs. C. L.) 
Frances Winger Davison (Mrs. W. R.) 
Mary Clippinger Davison (Mrs. W. R.) 

_ Mary Bronner Dovey (Mrs. H. L.) 

Skinner Doyle (Mrs. W. S. 


Corynn Warner Ervin (Mrs. G. H.) 
Miss Verna Faust 
_ Jane Davison Fisher (Mrs. C. L.) 
Nan Conrad Flaherty (Mrs. C. E.) 
Lucile Woltz Funk (Mrs. N. B.) 
Eleanor Schaff Gabler (Mrs. H. C.) 
Janet Zarger Gabler (Mrs. R. F.) 


Mary Grace Diehl Gilda (Mrs. H. A.) 
_ Mattie Clark Gillan (Mrs. C. F.) 
Daisy Dailey Gilland (Mrs. T. H.) 


_ Dorothy Gabler Gordon (Mrs. M. E. ) 
_ Pauline Snell Hawbaker (Mrs. Lester) 
_ Miss Grace Hege 
es Nelle Work Hemperly (Mrs. T. W.) 
_ Elizabeth Nelson Henneberger (Mrs. G. F.) 
Francis Creamer Hoover (Mrs. D. R.) 


Helen Besore Hoover (Mrs. P. D.) 
Hill Hoover (Mrs. S. C.) 
Mildr 


_ Hetty Bradley Johnston (Mrs. J. McD. ) 
‘Dr. Jean Johnston 

a Miss Margaret B. Johnston 

_ Miss Mary C. Johnston 


Mary Strickler Keepers (Mrs. R. W. ) 
Myra Nelson Kendall (Mrs. J. H.) 
. Miss Rhoda E. Kendall 
Be Small Kieffer (Mrs. W. R.) 
aa Beck Kisecker (Mrs. J. P.) 

Edna McDowell Kline (Mrs. W. O.) 
Nora Nickles Knupp (Mrs. J. A.) 
- Sarah L. Slaughenhaup Madison (Mrs. G. C.) 

_ Marjorie Funk Marotte (Mrs. Maurice) 
_Marjoria Marotte McFadden (Mrs. D. G.) 
Miss Martha Alice Murray 
Mabel Gillan Myers (Mrs. Aaron) 


With deep respect the following members honor the memory of those who 
served the cause of American Independence. 


Ancestor 


Frederick Nicodemus 
Daniel Stover 
‘Thomas Pomeroy 
Samuel Walker 


Edward Wiggins 
_ Christian Royer 
_ Andrew Heintzelman 
Henry Sites 
George Weikert 
Nickolas Stuff 
Jonothan Prescott 
_ Francis Laughton 
Christian Hege 
Coleman Doggett 
John Philip Ruppert 
William Heyser 
Barnhart Clever 
Philip Steck 

John Kremer 
John Kremer 
_ Frederick Byer 
Barnett Hamsher 
Coleman Doggett 
John Skinner 
John Lesher 
_ Abraham Knepper 


George Warner 
Jacob Zerger 
Barnet Hamsher 
Christian Strite 
John Peck 
_ George Harris 
_ George Peter Walborn 
Jacob Zerger 
William Dixon 
Gilbert Searight 
Abraham Frick 
Michael Stover 
Jacob Deardorf 
Jonas Smith 
Jabez Sill 
Christian Hege 
_ Jacob Brenner 
Rev. Elihu Spencer 
John Kremer 
Daniel Besore 
Samuel Royer 


Daniel Sheller 
George Cook 
James McDowell | 
Thomas Johnston 
Samuel Walker 
Thomas Johnston 
John Renfrew 
Thomas Johnston 
Thomas Wallace 
Archibald Fleming 
James Nelson 
James Gibson 
Christian Royer 
Daniel Stover 
George Winters 
Anthony Clippinger 
David Fogelsanger 
Dr. Abraham Senseny _ 
Dr. Abraham Senseny 
Zaccheus Newcomb 

James McDowell 
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Ancestor 


Francis Leighton 
James Potter 
John Steel 

John Kremer 
Peter Snyder 
John Peter Snyder 
Andrew Heintzelman 
Daniel Miller 
Daniel Miller 


Name 


ae Leighton Nelson (Mrs. S. M.) 
_ Jessie McLanahan Nelson (Mrs. W. D.) 


-Mary Snyder Oliver (Mrs. H. R.) 
_ Miss Mary Ellen Oliver 

_ Miss Lu Ella Oyler 

Miss Esther Rahauser 

_ Miss Margaret Rahauser 

_ Sarah Diehl Rohr (Mrs. O. F.) 


Daniel Stover 
Henry Strickler 


id Gail Walker Shearer (Mrs. F. W. ) 
Esta Lesher Sheller (Mrs. H. T.) 
Miss Elizabeth F. Shields 

Miss Isabel R. Shields 


John Peter Snyder 
Craig 
John Craig 
_ Matthew Shields 
William Rippey 
William Skinner 
John Fogelsanger 
Charles Taggert 
John Davis 
William Shields 
Josiah Price 
_ Thomas Bowles 
Barnabas Doyle 
Peter Tritt 
Thomas Pumroy 
Peter Kuhn 
Alexander Negley 
Jacob Deardorf 
John Peter Snyder 
Frederick Howard 
George Cook 
Adam Essick 
Cornelius Lott 
Wm. Henry Gaines 
John Morton 
Oliver Anderson 
Wm. Henry Gaines 
John Renfrew 
Jonathan Greenleaf 
Peter Walburn 
Henry Funk 
William Dixon 
Dr. Abraham Senseny 
Dr. Abraham Senseny 
John Peter Snyder 


_ Ethel Miller Skinner (Mrs. C. A.) 
Miss Mary Pauline Skinner ee 
Helen Fogelsanger Slaughenhaup (Mrs. H. B. om, 
Miss Harriet B. Sloan 

_ Mable Trout Sloan (Mrs. W. R.) 
Anna Hunter Snively (Mrs. R. T.) 
Louis Miller Spangler (Mrs. H. H.) 
Bernice Bowles Steiger (Mrs. S. G.) 
Isabel Coons Stewart (Mrs. I. M.) 
Miss Rae Madeline Stull 

Ellen Fretz Sutliff (Mrs. R. L.) 
Minnie Faust Swisher, (Mrs. E. B.) 
_ Miss Jane Hastings Taylor 

Lois Good Thompson (Mrs. C. W.) 
Hazel Baker Wagaman (Mrs. E. E.) 


Miss R. Mary Walker 
Katrhyn Wolfinger Weagley (Mrs. W. G. ) 
Matilda Sloan Wine (Mrs. J. A.) 
Elizabeth Brubaker Wolff (Mrs. C. E.) 
Madeline Wine Wolfinger (Mrs. D. L.) 
Eleanor Renfrew Yeager (Mrs. C. L.) 
Florence Hoover Yingling (Mrs. R. E.) 
Lula Walburn Zarger (Mrs. D. H.) 
Kathryn Young Zimmerman (Mrs. R. W.) 
Catherine Diehl Marsellus (Mrs. J. C.) 
Edna Senseny Martin (Mrs. B. E.) 
Miss Nancy Martin 

Lois Oliver Mackey (Mrs. R. W.) 


In Loving Memory of 
— JOHNNETT (MRS. H. W.) BYRON 
ee Devoted Charter Member 
1919 - 1941 
FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Compliments of Compliments of 
THE HON. ENOS H. HORST 
State President of the THOMPSON OIL COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
Sons of the American Revolution Waynesboro, Pa. 


Compliments of Compliments of 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


VALLEY BAKING COMPANY | 


Shippensburg, Pa. 


Compliments of Compliments of 


THE WAYNESBORO LAUNDRY THE PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK 
Waynesboro, Pa. Shippensburg, Pa. 


SHIVELY MOTORS, INC. 


Compliments of 
801 Lincoln Way West, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Your Chrysler Products Dealer 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY = hag 
. Robert B. Shively 


Chambersburg, Pa. Co hi 
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A Tribute to 


MRS. ASHMEAD WHITE, President General 


MRS. ALLEN LANGDON BAKER, Organizing Secretary General 


National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 


MRS. JOSEPH VALLERY WRIGHT, State Regent, Pennsylvania State Society 


National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 


Presented by these Pennsylvania Daughters serving the National Society as: 
NATIONAL 
Mrs. George J. Walz ee 
Miss Lynn Brussock sla 
Mrs. Charles E. Dinkey, Jr. 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
Mrs. C. Raymond Harned 
Mrs. Philip H. Dowdell 
Mrs. W. Eugene Gary 
Mrs. Andrew Y. Drysdale 
NATIONAL VICE CHAIRMEN ot 


D.A.R. Magazine Advertising 
Junior Membership 
Transportation 


House 
Platform 
Tellers 


Credentials 


American Indians 
Conservation 
D.A.R. Good Citizens 
Junior American Citizens 
Junior Membership-Note Paper 


a STANDING COMMITTEES 

7 Mrs. Mynard McConnell 
7 Mrs. LeRoy C. Shronk 
Miss Calla L. Stahlmann 
Mrs. Horace B. Stokes 
Miss Janet Yeager 


Mrs. Macdonald S. Reed ibe Program 
CONGRESSIONAL. COMMITTEES 
pet Mrs. Herbert Patterson Platform, and Recording Secretary of 


the National Officers’ Club 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
David A. Scott American History Month 


ADVISOR TO THE D.A.R. MUSEUM 
Miss Gladys Voorhees Clark 


; ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Willard M. Rice, III 


RESOLUTIONS COMMI 


TTEE 
Mrs. Paul L. Fetzer 
Miss Hazel Graham Glessner 
Mrs. Isaac High Shelly 


Miss Louise J. Gruber 


Addition to Independence National Historical Park 


An agreement has been made between the Secretary of the Interior and the | 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, Philadelphia, Pa., to include the 
Church and grounds in the interpretive program of Independence National His- 
torical Park, administered by the National Park Service. 


National Park Service Director Conrad L. Wirth said that acquisition of lands | 
adjacent to Old Saint Joseph’s Church will enable the Service to bring into full 
view of visitors to the Historical Park a church established in 1732, which was © 
a vital force in social behavior and thinking during the Nation’s formative years 
of 1774 to 1800. Its proximity to other historic buildings in the Park makes it 


fitting that it be brought to clear view of-area visitors. 
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Proudly Presents 


DONEGAL CHAPTER, D.A.R., LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


LANCASTER'S NEWEST RESTORATION 


HOME OF GENERAL EDWARD HAND 


Revolutionary War Commander and Member of Continental Congress 


>AZINE 


Practically unchanged architecturally since it was 
built over 160 years ago—and surprisingly untouched 
by deterioration—ROCK FORD is an authentic ex- 
ample of refined country living during the United 
States’ first formative years. 

This brick mansion is of sturdy Georgian style 
and simple, pleasing design. Pleasantly spacious, 
Rock Ford’s four floors are all built on the center 
hall and four corner rooms plan so typical of the 
period. Original 18th Century floors, stairtreads and 


Swatches of original wall paints—of surprisingly 
bold colors—are even visible for comparison. Au- 
thenticity is Rock Ford's greatest asset. 

ROCK FORD is located in Lancaster, Pennsyl-_ 
vania within the City limits bordering Williamso 
Park, at the junction of South Duke Street and the 
Conestoga River. It is open to the public from mid 
March to mid-November. 


Donegal Chapter, D.A.R., acknowledges with grateful appreciation the 
following sponsors of this page, whose cooperation made it possible. 


THE LANCASTER COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
230 North President Avenue 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


GEORGE ROSS SOCIETY 


Children of the American Revolution 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


‘ROBERT FULTON CHAPTER | 


United States Daughters of 1812 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


DONEGAL CHAPTER 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


When in Lancaster stay at 
THE STEVENS HOUSE 
Corner of West King and Prince Sts. 
THE AMISH FARM AND HOUSE 


Conducted tours and lectures 
through authentic replica 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


DOUGLAS HOTEL 


Lancaster’s Newest 
105 East King St. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


MOWERY F. AIERSTOCK 
140A East King St. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


“Insure and Be Sure” 


FOODERGONG 


HAY-LOFT GIFT SHOP 
Rt. 222, Between Lancaster and Reading 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 


Lancaster County Chapter 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 
SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


STOCK YARD INN 
Serving the Best of Everything 


1147 Lititz Avenue 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


CONESTOGA MANOR CHAPTER 


Daughters of American Colonists 
Pennsyivania 
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THE LITITZ PRETZEL HOUSE 


America’s Oldest Pretzel Bakery 
Lititz, Penns Ivania 


THE ART PRINTING COMPANY, 
INC. of Lancaster 


347 West King St. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ROBERT B. MYERS” 


Insurance 
56 North Duke St. 
Lancaster, Pennsyviania 


Newly restored 18th century home co 
window glass still greet the 20th Century visitor. 
4 
g 
x 


DR. BENJAMIN 


GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


Narberth, Bala-Cynwyd, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Trusts and Complete Banking Service 


JOSEPH M. BALTZ & CO., INC. 


112 Cricket Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 


BN & CO. 


LAFAYETTE PARK, 
BUILDERS OF BETTER HOMES 


King of Prussia, Pa. 


Chas. M. Davis Barney Fischer A. J. Volpi 


PENNSYLVANIA LAUREL FESTIVAL QUEEN 
REIGNS IN JUNE 1961 


This space 
sponsored by friends 
of the D.A.R. 


CANYON MOTEL 
Wellsboro’s Best 
Mr. & Mrs. F. West 


PATTERSON LUMBER 
COMPANY 


BORDEN FOODS 
COMPANY 


THE WELLSBORO GAZETTE, Publisher of 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE D.A.R. BULLETIN 


FOR D.A.R. STATE NEWS 
Subscribe to the STATE BULLETIN 
Wellsboro, Pa. oa 

1 year 60¢; 3 years $1.50 


aed By Grace B. (Mrs. E. S.) Churchill, 


Ruth Wyllys Chapter, Hartford, Conn. 


Opening Night at Congress 
Is a thrilling sight to see— 
The gowns, corsages, banners bright, 
A charming pageantry 

But it has a deeper meaning 
For those who realize 

That it could occur unhampered 
Only under Freedom’s skies. 

So, for those, the heart beats faster 
And the eye with tear gleams bright, 
When the Flag unfurls her glory 
O’er our heads on Opening Night! 


fo. 
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Real Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 
W. H. NEWBOLD’S S 
| EST. 1844 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange & Principal Exchanges 
W. Lancaster Ave., Haverford, Pa. 
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Greetings From Pennsylvania’s 


WELLSBORO CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Photo—Courtesy Chamber of C ce, Wellsboro 


THE CREATOR’S MASTERPIECE in the KEYSTONE STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GRAND CANYON, near Wellsboro, 
is best described as “The Creator’s Masterpiece in the Keystone 
State”. Embracing an area of some 300,000 acres of State- 
owned land in the northcentral section of this great Common- 
wealth, the Canyon Country presents a peaceful, well-devel- 
oped, scenic wonderland of untold natural beauty. 

Year-round vacation and recreation can be enjoyed in the 
Canyon Country, which particularly lends itself to ideal family 
fun. Hunting and fishing are among the most popular outdoor 
activities, augmented by swimming, boating, » Picnicking, 
golf, or just a leisurely drive to view the many nearby points 
of interest. There are also excellent facilities for skiing and 
other winter sports. 

The Laurel-bedecked countryside provides a natural setting 
for the Annual Pennsylvania State Laurel Festival at Wells- 


This page was made possible through the support of the following friends 
for the work they are doing in publicizing local Pennsylvania beauty spots. 


MANSFIELD MOTEL 
Open All Year 


| PENN WELLS HOTEL AND MOTEL | 
“For Food and Rest” 


boro. This 3-day event is held in mid-June to pay tribute to 
the State Flower (Mountain Laurel) and officially open a 
6-weeks Laurel season in the Canyon Country where the flower 
grows profusely. Communities from throughout the Common- 
wealth participate in the Festival, the program of which is 
climaxed by a huge parade and the Coronation of the State 
Laurel Queen. 

Autumn presents another type of panoramic beauty. As 
October approaches, the hills and forests begin to change from 
Summer’s mantle of Green to become aflame with the Autumn 
hues of Red and Gold—truly a breathtaking spectacle to 
behold. 

Information on Pennsylvania’s Grand Canyon Country may 
be obtained from the Wellsboro Chamber of Commerce, Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


who salute Wellsboro Chapter D.A.R. 


LINOFILM CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF WELLSBOROUGH 


Tioga — Wellsboro 


TIOGA COUNTY SAVINGS 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Member F.D.LC. 


LINOTYPE CORPORATION 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Wellsboro Plant 


R. J. DUNHAM’S DEPT. STORE 


H. W. TAYNTON CO., INC. 


L. G. NILES LUMBER CO. 


Best Pa ecto Syrup 
(Will Mail) 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION—COMPRESSION 
FITTING PLANT 


THE WELLSBORO GAZETTE 
Publisher of 


FARMERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF WESTFIELD 


CARSON FINANCE COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE D.A.R. 
BULLETIN 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
OFFICERS’ CLUB 


Past Corresponding Secretary General 


Courtesy of our 


Revolutionary Forces 
uk (Continued from page 174) 


himself to me, “do not be afraid”. He 
now led me to the tent of General Gates, 
where I found Generals Burgoyne and 
Phillips who were on a friendly footing 
with the former. All the generals re- 
mained to dine with General Gates. 

* * 


The same gentleman who received me 
so kindly, now came and said to me, 
“Come with your children to my tent; 
there I will prepare for you a frugal 
dinner.” I now found that he was Gen- 
eral Schuyler. Some days afterwards, we 
arrived at Albany. We were received by 
the good General Schuyler, his wife and 
daughters—not as enemies but kind 
friends. 


* * * 


General Burgoyne was struck with 
General Schuyler’s generosity and said to 
him: “You show me great kindness, al- 
though I have done you much injury.” 
“That was the fate of war”, replied the 
brave man. “Let us say no more about 
it”. 


Hardships of Lady Harriet Ackland 


Meanwhile Lady Harriet Ackland 
had experienced even greater hard- 
ships in following the fortunes of her 
husband. Learning that he had been 
wounded and taken prisoner, she ap- 
pealed to General Gates to be allowed 
to join him. Every courtesy was ex- 
tended to her. General Gates, whose 
gallantry cannot be denied, stood 
ready to receive her with due respect. 
Having learned that Major Ackland 
had set out for Albany, General Gates 
permitted Lady Harriet to proceed to 
join him. 

Contrast these anecdotes with the 
fate of an American woman. In June 
1779, 5,000 enemy soldiers entered 
New Jersey and, in addition to plund- 
ering the countryside, wantonly 
burned several villages. At a place 
known as Connecticut Farms, there 
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Honoring Our Regent 


MISS ELEANOR D. COOPER 


Washington County Chapter 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


Compliments of 
Lydie Printing Company 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


Compliments of 


George Washington Hotel 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole 
boy, physically, mentally and morally. 
How to Learn, How to Labor, How to 
Live. Prepares for college or business. One 
hundred and twenty-fourth year of char- 
acter building. Rates: $1025.00; extras 
$375.00. Location: New Bloomfield, Penn- 


was a small settlement where a Pres- 
byterian minister by the name of 
Caldwell lived with his family. He 
had taken a conspicuous part in the 
cause of freedom and expected the 
enemy’s wrath would be concentrated 
on him. Thinking that his family, 
however, would be safe, he withdrew 
to a hiding place. 

But a British soldier walked up to 
the window of the room in which 
Mrs. Caldwell was sitting, surrounded 
by her children; took deliberate aim 
with his musket; and shot her. “This 
atrocious act was attempted to be 
excused as an accident, as a random 
shot”, chronicles the Rev. Charles A. 
Goodrich in his History of the United 
States, printed in 1823, “but the at- 
tempt at palliation served only to in- 
crease the crime”. 


Honoring 


MRS. JOSEPH VALLERY 
WRIGHT 


The Central South West 
Regents Club 


CENTRAL NORTH WEST 
REGENTS’ CLUB 


in Honor of our State Regent 


MRS. JOSEPH VALLERY 
WRIGHT 


FORT ROBERDEAU CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


THE FIRST BLAIR 
COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


PULP & PAPER CO. 


BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


Submitting Advertising 
Copy to the National 
Headquarters Office 


Send ALL items pertinent to your 
Advertising copy in ONE envelope 
or package; i.e., copy, pictures and 
money to cover same. Address:. 
D.A.R. Magazine, 1776 D Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Make 
checks payable to the Treasurer Gen- 
eral N.S.D.A.R. Do not include with 
money for other purposes. - 
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MONUMENT AT JACOBS LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


RY PINE GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Erected and Dedicated September 5, 1936 by Mahantongo Chapter 
: Honoring Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in the Churchyard 
st 
Jacob Kramer 
ST 
John Beuchler Simon Lengel 
nt Peter Beuchler John Minnig 
RY Burkhart Bohr John Ream 
John Brenner John Reed 
AR. Peter Bressler Leonard Reed 


Peter Deefenbach 


Jacob Rehrer 
John Schropp 
Jacob Smeltzer 
Jacob Smith 
Jacob Stine 


George Emerick 


George Felty 
William Felty 
Henry Gebhart 
John German 
John Hubler 
Jacob 


John Stine, Sr. 


John Stine, Jr. 
Daniel Zerbe 


ON 
J. Robert Contracting Engineers Mahanoy City Lumber & Co. 
The Robert Braun School of Music Necho Allen Hotel 
nl Buechley Lumber Yards, Inc. Seiders Printing Inc. 
John D. Joyce, Florist, Established 1860 The Union National Bank of 
Mahanoy City & Girardville, Pa. 
your a JOHN POTTS, Honored by a descendant 
elo 
al IN MEMORIAM 
ress: IDA HEPLER SWANK, Regent 1937-1940, by Mrs. Robert 
wot Miss J. Roads 
fae ROSA KLEPPINGER SANTEE, Chaplain 1943-1946, by her daughter 
with KATHRYN MEDLAR MILLER, Treasurer 1935-1937, by her husband 


_CAROLINE- HENSYL KIRCHNER, descendant of John Brenner 
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PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


greets its many friends 


upon the occasion of its 70th Anniversary 


Organized June 10, 1891 
Charter, National Number 1 
granted November 20, 1891 


1315 W. LIBERTY A’ 


Specify 


MATTHEWS & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 26, PA. 


MATTHEWS 


for the 


in Cast Bronze Tablets 


Emblems for the 


RS of the 


LOCUST 1-3456 


MT. SAVAGE REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Subscribe to the 
D.A.R. MAGAZINE 
Issues Contain Information of 
Importance to all Chapters and Members. 


Give Gift Subscriptions for 
Birthdays and Other Occasions. 
$2 per year 
Make Checks Payable to Treasurer General, 
N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C 


National Defense 
(Continued form page 193) 


refused appointment as a delegate to 
the United Nations by our own Sen- 
ate during President Truman’s ad- 
ministration? 


United Nations Said to 
Raise Living Standards 


Our children are also taught in 
school that the United Nations helps 
to raise the standards of living of 
people in all countries. What they are 
not told is that their own country 


pays from 32.51 to more than 72 per 
cent of the bills of the United Na- 
tions, has only one vote to the Soviet 
Union’s six and that our contribu- 
tions to the support of the United 
Nations and its agencies are among 
the reasons why our dollar is de- 
preciating so greatly in value. Are 
our children told that their own 
standard of living will be immeasur- 
ably lower as they grow to maturity 
because their country’s leaders have 
lacked the wisdom to protect their 
children’s inheritance? 


(to be continued ) 
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GREETINGS FROM THE FOLLOWING PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTERS 


GREETINGS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Bedford Chapter Bedford, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Honors its Regent 


MRS. JOHN K. COVEY 


Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 


Compliments of 
BERKS COUNTY CHAPTER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Honoring Regents 


of 
Braddock Trail Chapter, 
N.S.D.A.R. 


Mount Pleasant, Penna. 


Laura Hay Braddock (Mrs. James S.) 
Organizing Regent & Ex Regent, 1943- 
1956. 


Charlotte Hay Beard (Mrs. R. Edward) 
Ex Regent, 1947-1950. 

Myrtle Hays Marks, (Mrs. Ida Edward) 
Ex Regent, 1956-1959. 

Mabel Newell Andrews (Mrs. James F.) 
Present Regent, 1959-1962. 


Canonsburg Chapter, D.A.R. 


Canonsburg, Pa. 
Honors 50 year member 


iss Dora 
year pin from Mrs. 


E. MeNary is shown above receiving a 50 
Ada Dougherty, past regent 


Chester County Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


Honoring 
Mrs. L. Dana Logue 
“*Mrs. Pennsylvania of 1961” 
A Member of 
CLARION CO. CHAPTER, Clarion, Pa. 
COL. ANDREW LYNN CHAPTER 
Honoring Martha Dixon, Regent 
UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
COL. JAMES SMITH CHAPTER 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
salutes 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF YORK COUNTY 


, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Honoring 
RS. CHARLES E. COCHRAN 
Pennsylvania State Corresponding Secretary 


Honoring 
MISS EVA P. HERMAN, Regent 
Conrad Weiser Chapter, D.A.R. 


Penney Wants 


liments of 
CHAPTER 


DELAWARE 


FORT W ND CHAPTER 
Pa 


ng Past Regents 
FORT LE LE BOEUF CHAPTER 
Waterford, 


GEN. JOSEPH WARREN CHAPTER: 0.A.R. 
arren, Pa. 
Golden “1011 1961 - 


FORT LIGONIER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Ligoni 


er, Pennsylv: 


MARCH 1961 


In Memory of 


DR. CATHARINE RUTH BOWER 
MRS. MARY HENCH DAVIS 
ELIZABETH GILMORE BERRY 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 

Mrs. Chester O. Henry, Regent 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 


Honoring Mabel Carson 
Regent 1947-1950 


FLAG HOUSE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Memory of 
MARY MeCOY CRAWFORD 
from 


FORT VENANGO 
Emlenton, 


PARSONS-TAYLOR HOUSE 


Chapter House 
GEORGE TAYLOR CHAPTER, D.A. R. 


Easton, Pa. 
Charter granted April 13, 1895 


GENERAL JOHN NEVILLE CHAPTER 
North Boroughs 


Pennsylvania 


Jacob Ferree Chapter 
ss Mrs. C. F. Lewis, Regent 


Coraopolis, Pa. 


GENERAL RICHARD BUTLER CHAPTER 


JOHN CORBLY CHAPTER 
Waynesburg 
Greene Pennsylvania 


GERMANTOWN. CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Phil ivania 


In Hi f our Deceased Members 
LEBANON CHAPTER, D.A. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


MEADOWS CHAPTER 
Pennsylvania 


Greetings from 
MAHANATAWNY CHAPTER 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


mpliments of 
GREENE. ACADEMY CHAPTER 
Carmichaels, Pennsylvania 


In went, of our deceased members 
MONONGAHELA VALLEY CHAPTER 
Cali Horna. Pennsylvania 


INDEPENDENCE HALL CHAPTER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Honors its Regent, Miss Edith F. Rice 


mpliments of 
PHOEBE ry YARD CHAPTER 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Greetings from 
YORKTOWN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
ork, Pennsylvania 


Greetings from 
PUNXSUTAWNEY CHAPTER 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 


JEPTHA ABBOTT 
CHAPTER 


= 
= 


ARDMORE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Quaker City Chapter 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


QUEEN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
50th Anniversary 


In honor of our beloved 


dead 
ROBERT MORRIS CHAPTER 


SCRANTON C “CHAPTER 
Scranton. Pennsylv: 


npliments of 
SWATARA PINE. ORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Middletown, 


In mei of our decease members 
Tow MENCIN CHAPTER 
Lansdale, 


VALLEY FORGE 
CHAPTER 
D.A.R. 


Norristown, Penna. 


HONORS 

MRS. N. HOWLAND BROWN 
Ex-Vice President General 

Honorary State Regent 

1908-1910 

1920-1923 


WILLIAM Ch CHAPTER 
vania 


WILLIAM PENN VEWAPTER, D.A.R. 
Glenside, Pennsylvani 


Please include your address in the body of all letters. 
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oston In Colonial Days 


_ By Marion L. Decrow 


Lenscraft Photos, Inc. 


One of our first ‘‘warships’’—a “‘row galley’ used at the battle off Valcour Island in Lake Champlain 


in 1776. Alt 
of General Burgoyne for nearly a year. 


Since I am the daughter of a ship- 
chandler, the* granddaughter and 
great granddaughter of shipyard own- 
ers, and one who has always lived 
near the sea, I love to delve into the 
early history of American shipping, 
for the tang of the sea is truly in the 
blood. 

It was on July 4, 1631, that the 
maritime history of Boston really be- 
gan. On this eventful day, a solemn 
group of well wishers gathered on 
the banks of the Mystic River, at Ten 
Hills Farm in the village of Med- 
ford, to watch the launching of the 
vessel Blessing of the Bay. 

With the ringing of the mallets 


and the knocking ~~ of the 
250) 


stern vessel of war 


hough our fleet was defeated and most of the vessels sunk, this action held back the advance 


block, she slid down the ways and 
glided into the arms of the river, 
ready to make her maiden voyage 
as the first trading vessel from Amer- 
ican shores, destination—the Dutch 
on Long Island. 

This was the first vessel construct- 
ed near Boston, at a cost of £165, and 
was built by Governor John Win- 
throp, 1 year after his own landing 
and when the little town of Boston 
was only 1 year old. 

Governor Winthrop was often 
spoken of as “the father of our 
American Marine,”.and this Blessing 
of the Bay was frequently referred to 
by historians as the first American 
, because, even though 


a trader, she was considered half 
fighter, as she carried guns. 

The group of well wishers prayed 
for the safe return of the gallant little 
bark, manned by her Colony-trained 
crew. Their prayers were answered, 
and this event truly marked the be- 
ginning of commerce with the outside 
world, and furnished proof that our 
New England forests could supply 
the amount and quality of timber 
necessary for shipbuilding. 

The first ship actually built in the 
town of Boston was The Trial, a 200- 
ton vessel launched in 1641. She 
was commanded by Thomas Coyt- 
more, “a gentleman of good estate, a 
right godly man and an expert sea- 
man.” This character statement was 
made by Governor Winthrop, who, 
upon his fourth marriage, became 
the husband of Captain Coytmore’s 
widow. 

The first voyage of this craft was 
to the Azores and West Indies, and 
on January 31, 1643, it returned to 
the port of Boston laden with fruit, 
wine, oil, linen, and wool. 

This was the beginning of the Mas- 
sachusetts ship-building industry, and 
in spite of “Indians, piracy, and regu- 
lations imposed on the Colony by 
England,” it not only grew but flour- 
ished. In 1676, 40 years later, Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson stated there were 
“30 vessels between 100 and 200 
tons, 200 between 50 and 100 tons, 
and 500 smaller ships in the vicinity 
of Boston.” 

By the year 1700 Boston claimed 
200 seagoing vessels to New York’s 
124, which may account for the fol- 
lowing ditty often heard on the docks 
of that day: “Wide-awake Down 
Easters No mistake, Down Easters, 
old Massachusetts will carry the 
day.” 

It is a matter of record that, from 
Christmas 1747 to Christmas 1748, 
there were 540 vessels that cleared 
from, and 430 that entered the port 
of Boston, not counting coastal and 
fishing craft. By 1770, Massachu- 
setts was building one half of the 
ships constructed in America, and on 
one day in October 1791, 70 ves- 
sels sailed from Boston to different 
parts of the world. At that time 
there were 80 wharves and quays ex- 
tending into the harbor. 

Boston Pier, built in 1710, 
stretched 1,743 feet into the harbor 
and became known as Long Wharf. 


(Continued on page 252) 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE REGENT AND 
VICE REGENT 


Presented with honor and sincere appreciation 


by the Massachusetts Chapters 


National Society Daughters of The American Revolution 


ILLARD F. RICHARDS 


& 


MISS GERTRUDE A. MacPEEK 


State Vice Regent 
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Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
ABIGAIL PHILLIPS QUINCY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wellaston, Massachusetts 
Greetings from 
AMOS MILLS CHAPTER 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
CAPTAIN JOB KNAPP CHAPTER 
Organized 1904 
East Douglas, Massachusetts 


Honoring 


MRS. MARSHALL W. SYMMES, Regent 
if 1962 
Committee of Safety Winchester, Mass. 


In Loving Memory of 
MRS. FLORENCE W. ABBOT 
and 
MRS. OLIVE H. HASKINS 
Duxbury Chapter, Duxbury, Mass. 


Greetings from 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
SAMUEL RESNIC, MAYOR 


GREETINGS FROM EAST HOOSUCK CHAPTER 
Mrs. Armond G. Keller, Regent 
Adams, Massachusetts 


ings from 
FRAMINGHAM CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Massachusetts 


reetings from 
GENERAL WILLIAM SHEPARD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 
Mrs. George W. Emerson, Ex-Regent 
General Israel Putnam Chapter 
Danvers, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 
REP. PAUL G. ZOLLO 
Danvers, Massachusetts 
Visit 
: The 


General Sylvanus Thayer 


Birthplace 


Braintree, Massachusetts 
General Sylvanus Thayer Chapter, D.A.R. 


Compliments of 


JOSEPH COOLIDGE CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
Organized January 10, 1898 


LYDIA COBB CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Taunton, Massachusetts 


Honoring our Regent 
MRS. HARRY L. WALEN 
Lydia Partridge Whiting Chapter, D.A.R. 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts 


~ In Loving Memory 
EVELYN WARREN SC. SCHALLER 
Menotomy Chapter, Arlington, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EX-REGENTS D.A.R. CLUB 


Honors 


All Massachusetts Daughters 
Of the American Revolution 


C omplime nts of 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


MANSFIELD CHAPTER, D.A. R. 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 
NEW BEDFORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


of Massachusetts 


Greetings from 
OLD BOSTON CHAPTER 
Boston, Massachusetts 
of 
OLD COLONY CHAPTER 
Organized February 14, 1894 
Hingham, Mas sachusetts: 
etings from 
OLD souTH CHAPTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
Organized December 10, 189 


Greetings from 
OLD STATE HOUSE CHAPTER 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Compliments 
WARREN & PRESCOTT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
oston, Massachusetts 


Maritime Boston in 
Colonial Days 


| (Continued from page 250) 


It was in the -lower part of King 
Street, later known as State Street, 
while the water at that time came 
as far as our present Custom House. 
it was on this wharf that the ware- 
houses of the Hancock family were 
located. 

What a glorious sight it must have 
been to see more than 450 sail of 
ships, brigs, schooners, and sloops 
all in port at one time. 

The merchants of this period, own- 
ers of vessels, who brought the treas- 
ures of the East and sold their lad- 
ings wholesale and retail from their 
warehouses and shops, could never 
have accomplished their mercantile 
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success without the middle class of 
inhabitants—the captains and mates 
of the ships, the master-builders, the 
ropemakers, shipwrights, sailmakers, 
and chandlers. 

Our own Benjamin Franklin was 
the son of a British chandler. Be- 
fore coming to Boston, the family 
hailed from Nantucket, his mother 
being a Folger—a name to become 
famous in the whaling industry of 
that island. A humorist of the Colo- 
nial days once remarked, “Ben’s keel 
was laid in Nantucket, but the old 
lady went to Boston to launch him.” 
Franklin was born in Boston in 1706. 
His father became a chandler and 
soap boiler, and Benjamin spent 
much of his boyhood around Bos- 
ton’s wharves. In later life he wrote 
Maritime Suggestions, many times 


followed by shipbuilders. 


Incidentally, the first ship to sail 
to Japan was called Franklin, and 
she sailed out of Boston in 1799. 

The ships in the Colonial era were 
small, well-built brigs and were cop- 
per-bottomed, with Paul Revere’s 
new process to prevent accumulating 
barnacles and weeds in tropic waters. 

These vessels were primarily Pa- 
cific fur traders, and it was in 1783 
when the first woman shipowner ap- 
peared in our history. She was a Bos- 
ton citizen, known to all as Madam 
Haley, and she outfitted her own ship, 
States, for a voyage to the Faulk- 
land Islands, in search of fur seals 
and sea-elephant oil. 

The first vessel to circumnavigate 
the globe was the Columbia. She 
left Boston in September 1787 and 
returned to port in August 1790— 
the first to carry the American Flag 
around the world. 

This feat was greatly appreciated 
by the people of Boston, and excite- 
ment and emotions ran high when 
she sailed into the harbor laden with 
skins, teas, silks, and spices. 

Gov. John Hancock gave a dinner 
to Captain Gray, the officers and 
owners of the Columbia. Also among 
the honored guests was Attoo, a 
young Hawaiian prince, who, with 
Captain Gray, marched up State 
Street “wearing a helmet of gay feath- 
ers, which glittered in the sunlight, 
and an exquisite cloak of the same 
yellow and scarlet plumage.” 

A few months later she made her 
second voyage under the able and ex- 
pert Captain Gray, this time to the 
northwest coast. It was on this voy- 
age that Captain Gray discovered 
the mighty river to which he gave 
the name Columbia, in honor of his 
brave little 83-foot vessel, which 
really opened the trade route be- 
tween Boston and the Northwest. 
These newly established sea routes 
paved the way also for others, and 
soon trade with China was estab- 
lished. 

Another interesting “first” in our 
maritime history was the launching 
of the first schooner in 1713, which 
also has been spoken of as the “great- 
est gift of American shipyards to the 
merchant fleet of the sea before the 
Revolution.” 

She was built, launched, and named 
by Captain Robinson of Gloucester, 
and as she slid into the water, one of 
the onlookers was heard to say: “See 
how she ‘scoons’.” Captain Robin- 

(Continued on page 262) 
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_ from her famous collection of original Colonial Gowns. 


“We'll lay hold of card and wheel 
And join our hands to turn the reel: 
We'll turn the tea all in the sea 
And all to keep our liberty.” 


BOSTON TEA PARTY CHAPTER of Boston, Massachusetts, proudly presents 
this picture of an original Tea Chest that was thrown into Boston Harbor on the 
now famous date, December 16, 1773. This is an heirloom descending from Hope- 


— still Foster of Boston who died in December 1801. This chest remained in the 
_ Foster family and finally became the property of John Hancock Foster. The chest 
- was presented to Boston Tea Party Chapter by the John Hancock Foster Estate 


on November 20th, 1902. As far as is known there is only one other original tea 


chest in existence. 


The “Colonial Dames” are Mrs. Willard F. Richards, Chapter Ex-Regent and 
present Massachusetts State Regent, who is a descendant of Richard Hunnewell 
who participated in the famous Tea Party of 1773, Mrs. William E. Miller, Chap- 


ter Regent and also a descendant of a Tea Party man, Samuel Sprague, and Mrs. 


Clifford A. Waterhouse, Ex-Regent, who loaned the old costumes for this picture, 
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in memory of 


Daughters of the American Revolution | 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments of 
Mrs. Simeon J. Whitney 


Boston Tea Party Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Mary Dra 
West 


Chapter, 
oxbury, Mass. 


SEE 


SraTe STREET 
BANK and TRUST COMPANY | 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 Franklin Street, Boston 1, Mass. tact 
Member F.D.I.C. 


ROSS HAMILTON CURRIER 
Past Pres. Mass. S.A.R. 


For Insurance & Justice of the Peace 
108 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Compliments of 
Hotel 128 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Rt. 1 at Rt. 128 South 
Davis 6-6700 


Compliments of 


Folsom Funeral Chapel 


Roslindale, Massachusetts 1943, 
and 1952, 
Folsom, Smith & Higgins 1955, 


Dedham and Westwood, hs 1958 


1947, 
1953, 


1948, 
1954—25 


1959—$1.00 Each. 


Chapter Names Needed 


Please give the name of your chapter 
when sending in ads or subscriptions for 
our magazine. 


Valuable for Reference 


1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


INDEX FOR MAGAZINE 


1949, 1950, 1951, 
Cents Each. 
1956—50 Cents Each. 


Order from Magazine Office, N.S.D.A.R., 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS! 


Please take note that proofs are 
sent to advertisers for correction only. 
Because the type has already been 
set, any other changes, including re- 
arrangement, additions, etc. are costly 
and prevent your magazines from 
reaching you as scheduled, 


1957, 


D. C. 
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BETSY ROSS CHAPTER 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CAPT. ISAAC DAVIS CHAPTER 
Acton, Massachusetts 


CAPT. JOHN JOSLIN, JR. CHAPTER 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


DOROTHY BREWER CHAPTER 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


‘MAJIOR SIMON WILLARD CHAPTER 
Harvard, Massachusetts 


MARGERY MORTON CHAPTER | 


Athol, Massachusetts 


THE ORIGINAL WAYSIDE INN 
Sudbury, Massachusetts 


Reading, Massachusetts 


PRISCILLA ABBOT CHAPTER 
Andover, Massachusetts 


PRUDENCE WRIGHT CHAPTER 


WAYSIDE INN CHAPTER 
Sudbury- Wayland, Massachusetts 


LEXINGTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Lexington, Massachusetts 
Birthplace of American Liberty 


Historic Military 
Organized 1773 in 


_ Lexington, Massachusetts 
We Salute all Members of the 
National Society Daughters of the 


American Revolution 
and the 


Lexington Chapter 


Member of the Centennial Legion of 
Historic Military Commands, Inc. 


the 
name of your chapter as well as your 


Contributors: Please include 
address in submitting material for 


publication in the Magazine. 


When sending in a list of subscribers, 
please do not include other material 
on the same page. Use a separate 
sheet for comments or additional in- 
formation. 
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The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe of 
McLaughlin, S. Dak., has completed 
negotiations with the Harn Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, to establish 
a quilting plant on its reservation that 
will provide employment for Indian 
workers. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
tribe will construct a factory with 
25,000 square feet of floor space on 
tribal land at a total cost of $200,- 
000. The building will be leased to 
the corporation for 25 years, with a 
renewal status. Initial operations 
were to start early this year. Prefer- 
ence in employment is to be given 
the Standing Rock Tribe. Although 
the initial work force is to be only 
25 to 30 workers, the number will 


Indians In Industry © 


be increased in the future as demand 
warrants. 

The new plant will be similar to 
one operated by the Harn Corpora- 
tion on the Cherokee Reservation in 
North Carolina, which has completed 
its first year and already has nearly 
100 Indian employees on its pay- 
roll. Fifty more are expected to be 
added in the near future. The plant 
was built by the Eastern Band of 
Cherokees at a cost of about $300,- 
000 and leased to the Harn Corpora- 
tion for 25 years. 

Both plants are outgrowths of the 
Indian Bureau’s nationwide indus- 
trial development program to en- 
courage job-providing plants on or 
near Indian reservations. 


Old Glory Today 


The loveliest banner in the world 
“Old Glory” floats, her folds unfurled, 
With half a hundred shining stars 

On field of blue and gleaming bars 

Of red and white, as through the years, 
Our heritage of hopes and fears, 
The cynosure of all our eyes, 
This Heaven-given banner flies! 


This beauteous banner floating o’er 
The far Pacific Island shore 

And o’er New England’s rugged coast, 
Our pride, our joy, our worthy boast, 
Brings hope to sad, imprisoned souls, 
Brings greater aims and higher goals. — 
The loveliest banner in the world, 
“Old Glory” floats, her folds unfurled! 


Letitia Coxe Shelb Chapter, San Calif. 


By Gladys M. (Mrs. Lester - B.) Orr 
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BETTY ALLEN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE MAYFAIR 


40 Center St. — Northampton, Mass. 
Chinca — Glassware — Gifts 
Superior Mote) AAA Duncan Hines 


wi penny olind Motels 


West Hatfield, Mass. Tel. CH 7-5502 


HANLEY YARNS 
Knitting Yarns 


Forge Village, Mass. 
Send For Sample 


“TASTY TREATS from THE BRINY DEE 
Send for Mail Order Price List 
JACK AUGUST'S 
House of Sea Foods 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SUMMER ON NANTUCKET ISLAND 
4-room apartment in town; 2 small beach cottages with 
still water and surf bathing. 
Write Box 613, Nantucket, Mass. 


HOTEL NORTHAMPTON 
& WIGGINS TAVERN 


Northampton, Mass. 


THE COMMODORE RESTAURANT 
Rt. 1A (off Exit 10, Rt. 128) 
North Beverly, Mass. 

Open Daily Year Round 


Compliments 
DEPOT SERVICE STORE 
South Weymouth, Mass. 
Evelyn H. Balmayne 
Proprietress 


Our Mail 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 
can fill all 
your book needs 


THE HAMPSHIRE 


BOOKSHOP 
Northampton, Mass. 
JONATHAN HATCH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


RICHARD A. ANTHONY 
Real Estate Appraiser 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM 
Open daily 10:00-5:00 June-October 
Route 130 Sandwich, Mass. 
Adults .50 Children .25 


LAWRENCE & WHITE INSURANCE 


131 Main Street 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


THE RED BARN 
Antiques 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlton M. Bourne 
West Falmouth, Massachusetts 


SHIP CARVING 


Correspondence Invited 


Box 436, West Falmouth 
Massachusetts 


THE FRASER NURSING 
HOMES — Est. 1947 
No. Falmouth, Sandwich, Hyannis 
Massachusetts—Cape Cod 
Owners Virgie’ Ann Fraser, R. N. 

Dean H. Fraser, Mgr. 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 


If you wish to keep your D.A.R. Maga- 
zines in order, you may purchase attractive 
navy blue binders, lettering in gold, from 
the D.A.R. Magazine Office at D.A.R. 
Headquarters. $3.00 each, with date 40¢ 
additional, with name 70¢ additional or 
both for $1.00. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 
Copies of the D.A.R. Magazine Index 
are still available in the following: 1943, 
1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, 1955,—25¢ each; 1956—5S0¢ each; 
1957, 1958, 1959-——$1.00 each. 
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Compliments of 
FITCHBURG 
PAPER COMPANY 


and its 


Decotone Products 
Division 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


3 Compliments of 
CAPTAIN ELISHA JACKSON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


WESTMINSTER CRACK ERS 
Westminster, Mass. 


Ratph and Ruth Foster = 
7:90 A. M, te 10:00 PM, 


" te. 2 A at 2: Westminster, Mass. 


COATS OF ARMS 
PAINTED IN OIL 


Browse among my pictures and explanations 
of arms and families at D. A. R. Congress. 


Rachel S. Sherwin, 6 Stevens Ave., 
Saugus, Mass. 


Member F.D.1.C. 
Hingham, Brockton, Scituate, Mass. 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 218) 


Twelve of the fifty-one charter members 
are still on our rolls. Mrs. Leslie V. Case 
was honored by the chapter and given a 
50-year membership pin. She was a mem- 
ber of Ossining Chapter before organizing 
and becoming first regent of our chapter. 
She has served in various offices and 


committees of the organization, including 
two unexpired terms, when she was again 


Mrs. Leslie V. Case (left) receiving a 50-year mem- 
bership pin from Mrs. Geo. M. Keller, regent, 
Tarrytown , as Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, New 
York’s State Regent, adds her congratulations. 


asked to serve as regent. Mrs. Case was 
honored this past year when she retired 
as President of the New York State 
Officers Club. She is an active and valued 
member of the chapter. 

Mrs. George Keller, regent, presented 
the guests. They included National and 


as well as Westchester 
County regents: Mrs. Frank H. Parcells, 
Past Organizing Secretary General and 
Honorary State Regent, had presented the 
chapter with its charter when it was 
organized; Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., 
First Vice President General and Honorary 
State Regent; Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, 
Jr., Vice President General and Honorary 
State Regent and State Officers. Mrs. 
Frank B. Cuff, New York State Regent, 
was the principal speaker; and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Fulkerson, Chaplain, gave the 
prayer. Others present included Mrs. H. E. 
Kester, Chairman of the Flag of the 
United States of America, who led the 
Pledge; Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, Parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. Chas. L. Bowman, Regis- 
trar and National Vice Chairman, Junior 
American Citizens in Charge of Contests; 
Mrs. J. E. Mumper, Chairman of the 
C.A.R. and Senior National Historian; 
Mrs. Nelson A. Reed, Conservation Chair- 
man; Mrs. Kirby W. Halloway, D.A.R. 
Good Citizens Chairman; Mrs. Wm. E. 
Dickinson, D.A.R. Magazine Chairman; 
Mrs. Max J. Schnuor, D.A.R. Museum 
Chairman; Mrs. Linus F. Du Rocher, Gen- 
ealogical Records Chairman; Mrs. B. Wes- 
ley Andrew, Resolutions Chairman; Mrs. 
Paul Bigelow, Approved Schools Chair- 
man; Mrs. John G. Matthews, Transporta- 
tion Chairman and Mrs. William H. 
Austin, Past National Vice Chairman of 
the Flag of the United States of America. 
—Elizabeth G. Hall. 


State Officers, 


(Continued on page 260) 
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GREETINGS from MEMBERS of the 
~MASSACHUSETTS FALL STATE MEETING 
Q Honorary State Regents and National Officers 
[; James J. Hepburn, Honorary State Regent and Past Vice President Camel: rs 
. Ethel Lane Hersey, Honorary State Regent 
af Forrest Fay Lange, Vice President General 
~ George J. Walz, National Chairman D.A.R. Magazine Advertising Committee 
Ror William Seth Kenyon, National Chairman Genealogical Records Committee 
. Leslie P. Bartheld, National Chairman American Indians Committee 
Olive Webster, National Chairman Marshal Committee, Continental Congress 
ions 
reas State Officers 
Mrs. Willard F. Richards, Regent ; Mrs. Fred Y. Spurr, Historian 
Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, Vice Regent — Mrs. Warren M. Swift, Librarian 
Mrs. Gilbert C. Adams, Chaplain Miss Elizabeth B. Storer, Curator 
Mrs. Elliot P. Thayer, Rec. Sec’y. Mrs. Ross H. Currier, Counselor 
Mrs. Franklin F. Hulbert, Corresp. Sec’y. Mrs. Warren S. Currier, Counselor 
Mrs. Charles F. Ely, Org. Sec’y. Mrs. Kenneth W. Geopper, Counselo 
Mrs. George S. Tolman, III, Treasurer Mrs. V. Herbert Gordon, Counselor 
Mrs. John B. Roys, Assistant Treasurer Mrs. Richard E. Jeffery, Counselor 
Mrs. Samuel MacLeod, Registrar Mrs. William M. Call, Parliamentarian 
Members 
Abiah Folger Franklin Chapter ; Colonel Timothy Bigelow Chapter : - General William Shepard Chapter 
Mrs. Marguerite O. Fordyce Miss Carlotta A. Jencks Mrs. Lawrence Holcomb 
Mrs. John De Fosse Mrs. John J. Palka 
Abigail Phillips Quincy Chapter Mrs. Everett P. Smith Mrs. E. W. Schoonmaker 
Mrs. W. A. MacKinnon Miss Maude A. Murphy Mrs. Stillman Humphrey 
Mrs. Andrew G. Aldrin 
Amos Mills Chapter Member Hannah Goddard Chapter — 
Mrs. Emmanuel Stamm Mrs. Frederick A. Leavitt 
Mrs. Belle Oliver Hart Colonel Timothy Pickering Chapter 
_ Mrs. Eugenia M. Gould Mrs. Charles H. Cook Hannah Winthrop Chapter — 
_ Mrs. E. E. Nelson Mrs. George L. McKenzie 
ommittee of Safety apter Mrs. J. Fisk Ford 
Mrs. Florence W. Goodhue Mrs. Edwin R. Sparrow 
ad 
Mr Mrs. Richard Duane 
dore Samuel Tucker Chapter 
we Betsy Ross Chapter Mrs. Arthur H. Brackett Joseph ee 
in Mrs. Luther B. Mrs. W. C. Kennard Mrs. James Lucas 
the re ne Mrs. Mary S. May Mrs. Evelyn P. Bosworth 
Betty Allen Chapter 
N 
Mrs. Mary Dickinson Cutter Contentment Chapter M 
Mrs. Ambler Garnett Miss E. Marguerite Allen rs. A.B 
ary Mrs. Thomas McConnell Mrs. Mabelle Senning Cole 4 
en, Mrs. Mary A. Dickinson Mrs. Frederick W. Johnson Groce Ws 
ae Mrs. Allen W. Swain Mrs. Grace M. Van Steenburgh 
ary : Boston Tea Party Chapter Mrs. S. Margherite Low Handy Mrs. D. E. Nickerson 
irs. Pat Mrs. W. E. Miller Mrs. Helen V. Low Hill Mrs. Phyllis L. Coe 
nt, ; Mrs. Richard Merrill Miss Marion P. Acker Mrs. Donald M. Guiler 
1 Mrs. Warren D. Trask 5 Mrs. Julian F. Chisholm, Jr. k 
vil Mrs. Leland E. Roaf Mrs. Edwin W. Currier 
the Mrs. L. Frances Tourtellotte Mrs. J cz N 1 
E. Mrs. Clifford Waterhouse Deane Winthrop Chapter 
2g Mrs. Alice M. Bessom Eunice Day Chapter 
- 
sis- Captain Elisha Jackson Chapter Mrs. Horace L. Russell _ (Agnes A. Goodwin 
Miss Fannie E. Ball 
Faneuil Hall Chapter 
a. Mrs. Louis Starkey ee Mrs. Elmer D. Brown Gertrude S. Gove 
tS, Mrs. Alfred K. Pearson Ruth H. Farley 
Captain Job Knapp C Mrs. Hilda A. Mills 
Miss Alberta R. Weeks frothy Divan ia Partridge Whiting Chapter 
ur- Miss Rosalie E. Williams Mrs. Gertrude H. Sutphen mages Jennette N. Anderson 
R. Miss Jennie L. Holbrook Miss Marqueritte Farmer Mrs. Ross E. Langill 
E. . Shirley D. H sten 
n; Captain John Joslin, Jr. Chapter Fort Phoenix Chapter Walen 
Miss Ruth Putnam Mrs. Elsie Hawes Mrs. Caroline K. Anderson 
say Mrs. Emma Mayhew Mrs. Leslie W. Irwin 
-n- Chief Justice Cushing Chapter Mrs. Edward Fletcher 
es- Mrs. Karlton G. Percy “és Framington Chapter Mrs. Mary N. Huegie 
rs. Miss Blanche E. Partridge 
ir Colonel Ebenezer Francis Chapter Mrs. Ida M. Potts Mansfield Chapter 7 
r Mrs. Kathleen Robinson Mrs. Grace D. Close Mrs. Marguerite J. Slayton 
ta- Miss Mildred H. Jones 
H. Colonel John Robinson Chapter General Israel Putnam Chapter Mary Draper Chapter 
of Mrs. Carl A. Chaplin Gertrude Gould Mrs. Charles H. Higley 
a Helen I. Hadley 
sr Colonel Thomas Gardner Chapter Miss Frances Brown Mary Mattoon Chapter 
Miss Margaret Adams Mrs. Willard H. Shirley Mrs. Ruth S. Ruder 
Miss Ethel M. Smith 
Colonel Thomas Lothrop Chapter General Joseph Badger Chapter 
(Continued on next page) sy 
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Menotomy Chapter 
Mrs. Ralph Simonds 
Mrs. Elliott R. Barker 
Mrs. Bjorn S. T. Friis 
Mrs. Harry A. Slack 
Mrs. Robert G. Sisson 
Miss Evelyn E. Newborg 


Mercy Warren Chapter 
Mrs. Charles H. Anderson 
Alice E. MacIntyre 
Mrs. William C. Clark 
Mrs. Donald A. Bartlett 
Mrs. Robert A. Ward 


Molly Varnum Chapter 
Miss Agnes V. Eaton 


Old Boston Chapter 
Member 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Haven 
Mrs. Evelyn T. Lindsey 


Colony Chapter 

Mrs. Seth Sprague 
W. P. Weymouth 


Mrs. Maurice A. Perkins 
Mrs. Margaret K. White 


South Chapter 
a Mrs. Alva N. Fisher | 
Miss Isabelle J. Pratt 
Mrs. Rufus K. Noyes 


Old State House Chapter 
Mrs. Holder M. Jameson 
Elizabeth S. Mulligan 
Miss Helen M. Jameson 
Mrs. Paul S. Vaitses 
Mrs. Pauline Vogt 
Miss Helen N. Howe 


Olde Redding Chapter 
Mrs. J. Earle Thompson 
Mrs. Lewis Q. Smith 
Mrs. J. Warren Killam, Jr. 
Mrs. Sadie A. Nichols 
Miss Helen L. Bancroft 
Mrs. Oscar M. David 


_ Parson Roby Chapter 
Mrs. Harry Sherwin 


Paul Revere Chapter 
Mrs. George C. Houser 


Peace Party Chapter 
Mrs. Nelson Clark 
Mrs. Drusilla Estes 
Mrs. Doris I. Neumeister 
Mrs. Josephine Peirson Ferry 


Priscilla Abbot Chapter 
Mrs. Harry A. Donovan 


Quequechan Chapter 
Mrs. Helen B. Hathaway 
Mrs. Marion D. Reilly 


Samuel Adams Chapter 
Mrs. John E. Morris 
Mrs. Angelo C. Monti 
Mrs. Robert W. Barron 
Miss Alice Teele 
Mrs. Joseph E. Haswell 
Mrs. Edward V. Reed 
Mrs. Frank Whiteside 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Day 


Sarah Bradlee Fulton Chapter 
Mrs. Albert E. Richardson 
Bertha W. Fish Farrar 
Member 


Susannah Tufts Chapter 
Mrs. Evelyn H. Balmayne 
Mrs. Edith Young 
Mrs. Philip T. Chase 


Tea Rock Chapter 
Mrs. Myrtle G. Sullivan 
Mrs. Beatrice M. Perkins 
Mrs. Charles M. Hancock 
Mrs, Josephine L. Berry 


Warren and Prescott Chapter 
Mrs. Albert B. Joy 
Mrs. Julia Ha 
= F 
.B 


: of the late 
EDITH SCOTT MAGNA Congresswoman 
Past Regent EDITH NOURSE ROGERS" 
Loyal Member 
MERCY WARREN CHAPTER 
Molly Varnum Chapter 


D.A.R. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Salute to the Georgia Daughters 


_ (From page 251 of the D.A.R. Magazine for March, 1951) 

The Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, its National 
Committee Chairman and Editor salute the Georgia State Society, 
N.S.D.A.R., and its fine Chapters and members cooperating so splendidly 
in obtaining more than $1,000 worth of advertisements for this 
“GEORGIA EDITION” of our Magazine. 

Especially to Mrs. Sam Merritt, of Americus, State Magazine Chairman, 
who conceived the idea and worked out plans for cooperative advertise- 
ments from some of the large towns in her State, go our most sincere 
congratulations and compliments. 

To Mrs. T. Earle Stribling, of Atlanta, National Vice Chairman of the 
D.A.R. Magazine Committee; Mrs. Leonard D. Wallace, of Madison, 
State Regent; and the other able leaders who assisted so successfully, we 
offer our thanks and gratitude. 

Georgia is the first State to have so many advertising pages in one 
issue of our Magazine. May their example prove an inspiration to other 
States. 

NOTE: Mrs. Merritt is now State Regent of Georgia, and her picture 
appears on the opposite page, 10 years later than the initial advertising 
issue that set the ball rolling. Mrs. Stribling is the present Chaplain Gen- 
eral, and Mrs. Wallace later became a Vice President General and also 
Registrar General. 


National Trust Announces “Shadows” Restoration Program 


Plans for a 1961 restoration of Shadows-on-the-Teche, notable ante bellum mansion 
in New Iberia, La., have been announced by the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion. The National Trust inherited the property in 1958 from Weeks Hall, descendant 
of the original builder, with its contents and an endowment to provide for its preserva- 
tion as an historic house museum open to the public. 


As a special feature of the restoration program, for the mansion, its buildings, and 
grounds, the National Trust has scheduled three sessions of a “preservation conference” 
for February 25, May 20, and October 28. At each session the staff and trustees of 
the National Trust and other notable authorities in architecture, historical research, 
landscape architecture, furnishings, and interpretation will use The Shadows to explain 
these techniques. 


The morning session on February 25 featured William J. Murtagh, Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, of the National Trust, who spoke on Integrity in Restoration. He 
was followed by Mrs. Helen Duprey Byllock, historian of the National Trust, who 
discussed the role of historical research. Other talks covered the various fields of in- 
terest of the National Trust. 


The session on May 20 will be devoted to The Master Plan for The Shadows. The last 
session, on October 28, will be concerned with The Shadows as an Historic House 
Museum. Further information concerning the series may be obtained from National 
Trust 2000 K St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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General Daniel Stewart Chapter Hawkinsville Chapter 
Noble Wimberley Jones Chapter ie Council of Safety Chapter 


Button Gwinnett Chapter 
Benjamin Hawkins Chapter Stone Castle Chapter 


Dorothy Walton Chapter Fort Early Chapter 

Peter Early Chapter ss Governor George W. 

Oglethorpe Chapter Chapter 
John Houston Chapter 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


BELK-GALLANT CO. 


Department Store 


517 N. McDonough St. 
DR 8-170! 


Decatur, Ga. 


GEORGIA 


DR 7-1781 Phones DR 3-2344 


BENEFIELD REALTY CO. 
Sales — Rentals — Insurance 


Trinity Building 
Decatur, Ga. DR 7-1761 


ECONOMY FORMS CORPORATION 
Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 
P.O. Box 59 

DR 8-1774 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 256) 


Col. William Wallace (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 
On April 9, 1960, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club in Pittsburgh, Pa., the chapter 
held its Silver Anniversary luncheon. The 
honorary guest speaker was the Pennsy!l- 
vania Vice Regent, Mrs. Charlotte Sayre, 
who praised the chapter for all its many 
distinctive activities. She especially brought 
out the fact that this chapter is one of 
the few with an especially apt book cover. 
Each year the Yearbook carries a cover 
made especially for the chapter by a well 


known artist. On this cover in each corner 
is a Great Seal—that of the United States, 
that of the State of Pennsylvania, that of 
the N.S.D.A.R., and that of the Wallaces 
of Elderslie—all seals are caught together 
with one ribbon band, intertwined with 
the thistle and the blue bells of Scotland. 
The program was built upon the Scottish 
descent of Colonel Wallace, the guests 
being “piped” from the reception to the 
dining room. The singer of the day 
stressed Scottish songs, and dancers in 
authentic costumes did Scottish dances to 
the piping of the bagpipes, by the piper 
in regulation Scottish piper’s regalia. 


Decatur, Ga. 


Besides Mrs. Sayre. a number of other 
State Officers helped the chapter members 
celebrate their first 25 years. These were: 
Mrs. Zeismer, State Treasurer; Mrs. Coch- 
ran, State Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Zoller, Central Director; and Mrs. Glock, 
State Historian. The most honored guests 
were our organizing officers and members. 


The regent, Mrs. W. O. Frazer, pre- 
sided and welcomed the visiting regents, 
the honored guests, and members and 
their guests. This will be a long-remem- 
bered event because each guest received 
an orchid flown from Hawaii for the 
occasion and a silver place-card favor, the 
cover of which was the replica of our 
noted Yearbook cover. We, the members 
of Col. William Wallace Chapter, on that 
day made a pledge that the next 25 years 
must be as profitable as the last 25 have 
been.—Marie M. Frazer. 


The Rochambeau Chapter was founded 
and organized at Saint-Cloud, Seine et 
Oise, a quarter of a century ago, but its 
seat is now Paris. Its uniqueness resides in 
the fact that it groups members of three 
different nationalities—American, French, 
and Italian—with the aim of promoting 
Franco-American friendship. This is done 
through various activities, starting with 
our meetings, which foster friendship be- 
tween members of different nationalities 
and which are conducted in French or in 
English, depending on the person who is 
in the chair. 


Our chapter takes part in both French 
and American patriotic ceremonies. On 
Veteran’s Day, every 11th of November, 
the regent, accompanied by several officers 
and members, attends the Mass celebrated 
at the Basilique of Notre-Dame des Vic- 
toires for the ‘Motherland, Peace and 
Christendom, in memory of the Allied 
soldiers who died in the two World Wars. 


113 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Ga. 


The Marquise é Rochambeau (left), honorary mem- 
ber, Rochambeav Chapter, Paris, France, listens 
to the speech of the chapter regent, Miss Geneviéve 
Sanva-Seymour (right), at the statue of Marechal- 
Comte de Rochambeav on July 4, 1959. 


This service was originally organized by 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

A couple of weeks later the chapter 
attends the Thanksgiving Service cele- 
brated at the American Church of the 
Quai d’Orsay, joining there the American 
colony in Paris to hear the United States 
Ambassador read the President’s Thanks- 
giving Proclamation. 

In February we celebrate the anni- 
versary of George Washington’s birthday, 
when the United States Ambassador lays 
a.wreath at the foot of the general’s 
statue on the Place d’Iena; in 1959, at 
our February meeting, we had the pleasure 
of having a speaker tell us about the 
general’s career. 

Memorial Day sees our officers and 
members once more joining the Ameri- 
cans of Paris at the Pro-Cathedral on the 
Avenue George V, where all communicate 
in memory of those who died in defense 
of their countries and for freedom. 

But the culminating activity each year 
is the Independence Day Ceremony that 
our chapter organizes at the statue of the 
Maréchal, Comte de Rochambeau. There, 
in the little triangular garden where it 
stands, we celebrate the memory of this 

(Continued on page 262) 
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For Information Write: 


Baron De Kalb Chapter, Decatur, Georgia : 


STONE MOUNTAIN 


A giant memorial memorializing the Armies and Navies of center. The mountain stands 1,686 feet above sea level, 
the Southern Confederacy is now being developed on a_ rising abruptly from the surrounding terrain, and sprawis 
3,000 acre tract of which Stone Mountain stands in the over 563 acres on U. S. Highway 78, 16 miles east of Atlanta. 


Men” 


STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


209 AGRICULTURE BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


LEWIS SEED STORE 
402 E. Howard St. 
Dr 3-3737 Decatur, Ga. 


TEXACO PRODUCTS 


M. G. PARKER SERVICE STATION 
306 Church St. Decatur, Ga. 


WILSON’S GARDEN CENTER 
1369 Clairmont Rd. Decatur, Ga. 


TRINITY CHAPEL 
A. §. TURNER & SONS 


Decatur, Ga. 


COLONIAL STORES 


Savings and Loan 


Savings and Loan Association 


116 Clairmont Ave. 1246 Glenwood Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 
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With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 260) 
great French soldier who not only helped 
General Washington to win the war of 
Independence but who also laid the foun- 
dation of the Franco-American friend- 
ship sealed both in war and in peace in 
the course of two centuries. 

The ceremony takes place at 3 o’clock 


in the afternoon. From the Avenue Pierre 
I de Serbie which borders the triangular 


garden, the regent, her officers, and the | 


members of the Rochambeau Chapter can 
see, 200 yards away, grouped around the 
statue of General Washington, the Flags 
carried by the Color Guard of the Ameri- 
can Legion flying in the wind. Then, led 
by the American Ambassador, the dele- 
gation comes marching down the Avenue 
I de Serbie. Soon it reaches the place 
where we are standing. Greetings and 


hand shakes are exchanged. The Ambas- | 


sador and his staff, a representative of the 
French Government, and other distin- 
guished guests and personalities stand fac- 
ing the statue. The regent, with either the 
State Regent or a member of the 
Rochambeau family, lays a wreath at the 
foot of the statue. Then, stepping forward, 
the regent addresses the American Am- 
bassador and those present. In 1960 Miss 
Geneviéve Sanua-Seymour, regent, said: 

“When Napoleon received the Maréchal 
de Rochambeau in Paris, he praised his 
military achievements as well, as he was a 
great soldier. Today, as we celebrate his 


memory, it is not his military achieve- | 


ments that we remember most, but that 
he was an example of devotion, courage 


and loyalty. He has left us a message of - 


service, of quiet decency, of love of free- 
dom, and of love of one’s fellowmen. 

“This is also an integral part of the 
American message which we like to listen 
to, wherever we are, and particularly on 
this Fourth of July, celebrating on French 
soil the American Independence Day.” 

Then all listen to the American and 
French National Anthems. This short and 
impressive ceremony over, the whole dele- 
gation walks up to the Square des Etats- 
Unis to halt before the statue of the 
American Volunteers. In the evening the 
flame is rekindled on the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier under the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

Thus a day on which a living friend- 
ship is celebrated by communication in 
the memory of past deeds is ended, and 
the Rochambeau Chapter has played its 
part, faithful in its mission—to keep the 
flame of Friendship and Remembrance 
burning bright—Geneviéve Sanua-Sey- 
mour. 

Blue Ridge (Lynchburg, Va.). “I am 
happy to bring a word of greeting to the 
members of the Blue Ridge Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and their guests on the occasion of 
the Sixty-fifth Anniversary of this chap- 
ter,” said President ‘William Fletcher 
Quillian, Jr., in welcoming the D.A.R. 
members and visitors assembled at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va., on the afternoon of Saturday, 
October 1, 1960. 

“Today, as in the past,” continued Dr. 
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Nancy Hart Chapter, D.A.R. 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


Compliments of 
The Milledgeville Banking Co. 


For 76 Years a Good Bank 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


Compliments of 
The Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Compliments of 
Exchange Bank of Milledgeville 
“The Friendly Bank” 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Compliments of 
Milledgeville Plant 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
Woolen & Worsted Division 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 
Fine Fabrics since 1813 


Charming is the word for Savannah, birthplace 
of Georgia. Unique among modern cities for its 
Colonial atmosphere, Savannah offers vacationing 
rich in tranquility and the joy of living. 

Do as you please, take your own sweet time. 
Vacation soon in Savannah ... you'll go home 


Compliments of 
Baldwin Processing Company 


Milledgeville, Georgia 
Baldwin County 


Compliments of 
Oconee Clay Products Company 
Established 1908 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 
Telephone 2-2215 


Quillian, “it is important that we preserve 
and strengthen our commitment to the 
ideals of liberty and justice. The greatness 
of our Nation has stemmed from our de- 
votion to such ideals. As members of an 
organization concerned with keeping alive 
an appreciation for our heritage, I know 
that you share these ideals. On this an- 
niversary Occasion my earnest wish for 
you is that you may continue in a devo- 
tion to that which is finest in our heritage, 
to the end thai we may keep vital and 
relevant to today’s needs these precious 
ideals of liberty and justice.” 

The program, arranged for emphasis 
on our heritage, began with selections 
from 18th century music and came to a 
climax in the Williamsburg film, The 
Story of a Patriot, in which the beginnings 
of the Revolution in Virginia are stirring- 
ly represented. The raising of the Ameri- 
can Flag at the end gained drama from 
the singing of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
by Mrs. R. C. Wood, Jr., who is regularly 
called to Williamsburg to sing in concerts 
given in the Governor’s Palace. 

The opening musical selections were 
furnished by a string ensemble under the 
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» anxious to return. 


FREE! Write today for new color folder and help- 
ful information you'll want to plan your visit. 


Savannah 


Chamber of Commerce + Tourist Dept. 
P. O. Box 530 + Savannah, Georgia 


Maritime Boston in 
Colonial Days 
(Continued from page 252) 


son immediately replied, “A schoon- 
er let her be,” and this was how 
fore-and-aft-rigged vessels got their 
name. 

During the Colonial years up to 
1812, shipbuilding became a ma- 
jor industry from the Kennebec Ri- 
ver on the Maine coast to Scituate 
and Duxbury on Massachusetts Bay. 

If one happened to be near a ship- 
yard about 11 or 4 o'clock, one 
would quite likely have heard a deep 
voice shouting “Grog O” and then 
see all hands running, for, as Samuel 
Elliot Morison says, “It took rum 
to build ships in those days, a quart 
to a ton, and more to launch her 
properly.” 

This Colonial period of our mari- 
time history was the introduction and 
first chapter in the maritime story, 
sailing onward to the colorful era of 
the great clipper ships, which have 
often been called “Great Ladies of 
the Sea.” 
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FORT FREDERICA 


Fort Frederica Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, was organized on April, 16, 1960. Fort 
Frederica, located on the Western shore of St. Simons 
Island on the Frederica River, was built by British 
settlers in 1736 under the direction of James Edward 
Oglethorpe, founder and first Governor of Georgia. 
It was built for the purpose of protection from the 
Spanish and this purpose was achieved when in 1742 
Spanish invaders were turned back and this section 
was made secure for the English speaking people. 

In 1945 Fort Frederica National Monument was 
added to the Government Park System. It is one of 
the few pre-Revolutionary shrines in the United 
States and one of the most beautiful national parks 
in the country. On the banks of the Frederica River 
may be seen contours of the ancient earthen breast- 
works and the grassy slopes of the old moat which 
outlines the eighteenth century fortified town. Tabby 
ruins of a part of the fortifications (known as “the 
Citadel”), remnants of the barracks, crumbling brick 
tombs in the old burial ground, and recently excavated 
foundations of some of the houses are all that remain. 
But Fort Frederica may proudly record “Mission 
Accomplished” for Fort Frederica and its defenders 
turned back the Spanish invaders and freed this area 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA 
(Organized April 16, 1960) 


of their menace. 


MRS. E. W. ELLIS ; 
Organizing Regent—1960 
Frederica Chapter 


Compliments of 


ALFRED W. JONES, SR. 
Sea Island, Ga. 


Compliments of 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS & 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
St. Simons & Brunswick, Ga. 


Compliments of 
GRAMLING-DAVIS REALTY 
CO. 

St. Simons Island, Ga. 


W & L ELECTRIC CO. 
Philco Appliances 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 
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J. C. STROTHER 
COMPANY 


Builders’ Supplies 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 


THE SHIP HOUSE 


RESORT MOTEL 


Walter M. Goodwillie 
Owner-Manager 


St. Simons Island, Ga. 


Compliments of 
KING AND PRINCE HOTEL 


Meeting Place for 
DAR Luncheons 


St. Simons Island, Ga. 


Compliments of 
WARD’S DRUG STORE 
Rexall Drugs 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 


Compliments of 


BENNETT’S JEWELERS 


St. Simons Island, Ga. 


SAILFISH MOTEL 
Ocean Blvd. 

St. Simons Island, Ga. 

CREW’S RESTAURANT, INC. 

No. 2 


Finest in The Area 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 
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ABRAHAM BALOWIN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Carrollton, Georgia 


Stop for barbecue at 
Highway 301 North — Jesup, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’S & 
BOYS’ SUITS, SPORT COATS 
AND TOP COATS 


WARREN SEWELL CLOTHING 


COMPANY 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 262) 
direction of Mrs. Archer Summerson, 
violinist, with Mrs. Howard Ford, pianist, 
Mrs. John W. James, Jr., violinist, and 
Miss Marian Williamson, cellist. 

Devotions were led by the D.A.R. State 
Chaplain, Mrs. George G. Ritchie of Rich- 
mond. Miss Grace Steptoe, Flag chairman 
of the Blue Ridge Chapter, led the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag and the Ameri- 
can’s Creed. 

The Blue Ridge Chapter regent, Dr. 
Roberta D. Cornelius, giving a brief his- 
torical summary, called attention to the 
fact that three anniversaries were being 
honored: The 70th of the National So- 
ciety, formally organized on October 11, 
1890; the 65th of Blue Ridge Chapter, 
chartered on October 2, 1895; and the 
47th of another Lynchburg. chapter, 
Poplar Forest, established on October 1, 
1913. Explaining how the name “Blue 
Ridge” was selected for the hostess chap- 
ter, she quoted from Mrs. E. C. Hamner’s 
history of the chapter: “The name for our 
chapter was suggested by Mrs. Lyons of 
Richmond, who was visiting here, and in 
talking of a suitable name, she said ‘There 
ought to be none other when you have 
the Blue Ridge,’ and so we gladly accepted 
it.” Mrs. Hamner was the first regent of 
the chapter, and the late Miss Elvira 
Henry Miller, great-granddaughter of 
Patrick Henry, was a Charter member. 

The regent weltomed Blue Ridge mem- 
bers, the members of the Lynchburg, 
Poplar Forest, and James River Chapters 
present, and all other guests. She noted 
with especial pleasure the presence of 
President and Mrs. W. F. Quillian, Jr., 
of Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
President Emeritus Theodore H. Jack and 
Mrs. Jack of Randolph-Macon (Mrs. Jack 
was a former regent of Blue Ridge); and 
Mrs. R. C. Wood, Jr., of the Music De- 
partment at Lynchburg College. 

Others receiving a special welcome were 
chapter regents and other officers, the 
president of the Lynchburg Regents’ Club, 
the State Officers and committee chairmen 
attending, the District Directors and com- 
mittee chairmen, the members of the 
musical ensemble, and the college students 
present.—Dr. Roberta D. Cornelius. 
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Sevens Thomson Mason (Ionia, Mich.) | 


wishes to honor the first Governor of the 
State—for MICHIGAN WEEK, begin- 
ning May 21, 1961. We are proud that 
the State Americanism Chairman from 
our chapter was successful in obtaining 
an original signature of Stevens Thomson 
Mason dated 1833—before he was Gov- 
ernor. The State Society purchased it, and 
it is now in Washington, D. C., to be pre- 
served for coming generations, who will 
enjoy the history of Michigan. This poem 
written by Jeanette Kliner of Clare will 
tell those in the other 49 States about 
ours. 


MICHIGAN 


I passed a little roadside park basking in 
the sun; 

The trees were in their June-time 
dress—arms spread to welcome every- 
one. 

The tables sat in grand array just shining 
spick and span 

All ready for the company fun—how 
good is God to man. 

I’ve traveled far in East and West—but 
sights like these are rare; 

Each State its treasures offers one, our 
Michigan has much to share. 

Her streams and lakes and rolling hills 
make glad the heart of man; 

Her trees of every hue arrayed—this 
is our water wonderland. 


We were honored by a visit of our 
State Regent—Mrs. Roy V. Barnes— 
January 21 for the annual Americanism 
Tea for the Good Citizens from the seven 
schools in Ionia County and a new citi- 
zen and her mother, who is visiting Amer- 
ica from Holland.—Mrs. Viggo. Nielsen. 

Francisco Garces (Las Vegas, Nev.) re- 
joices in its privilege of arranging pro- 
grams for the local Federal Court Natural- 
ization Days that occur three and four 
times each year. For the past 10 years 
the chapter has actively supported and 
participated in naturalization work. Dur- 
ing the years, the programs were held in 
the Justice Courts, American Flags and 
patriotic education material were dis- 


tributed and welcomes were extended to 
the new citizens. At a recent Naturaliza- 
tion Day, 14 nationalities were repre- 
sented. 


Compliments of 
THE CITIZENS BANK 
of T Georgia 


‘occoa, Geor; 
DEKALB NATIONAL BANK 
4021 Peachtree Road 


Atlanta 19, Georgia 


Best Wishes 
C. 0. SMITH GUANO COMPANY 
Moultrie, Georgia 


GEN. DANIEL STEWART CHAPTER 
Perry, Georgia 


MASSEE FURNITURE CO. 
Perry, Georgia 


NEW PERRY HOTEL AND MOTEL 
U.S. Routes 41 and 341 
Perry, Georgia 


The Bank of Covington 
Covington—Georgia 


Salutes 


Sergeant Newton Chapter, D.A.R. 


Mrs. Lyda Sue B. Hall, Regent 


Committees from our membership are 
chosen under the leadership of the chap- 
ter’s chairman of Americanism. Over the 
past several years the Court has averaged 
some 50 new citizens on each Natural- 
ization Day. The programs have been im- 
pressive and dignified. Without exception, 
the local people have not only welcomed 
the opportunity, but expressed themselves 
as “being grateful for having been invited 
to take active part in these programs. 
Various military organizations and auxili- 
aries have shared in presenting our Na- 
tional Colors at the opening of the Court. 
With printed programs in the hands of 
all present, those sharing in the day have 
taken their steps, each in his or her turn, 
following the Oath of Allegiance, ad- 
ministered by the Court’s Deputy Clerk, 
after the candidates have been presented 
for citizenship by the Federal Naturaliza- 
tion Officer. 

Leading men of the community have 
addressed the assembly on such subjects 
as Our American Relationships, Ameri- 
canism, Today You Are a Citizen, Good 
Citizenship Is Our Job, and others. The 
chapter regent has presented a small and 
beautiful silk United States Flag to each 
new citizen, giving its story briefly. A 
parchment Bill of Rights, bearing the 
citizen’s name, has been presented, with 
its history. Music, too, brings its message 
of beauty and joy by way of solos and 
quartets. 

Our city welcomes the new citizens, 
carefully explaining how its government 
operates to serve, and everyone is urged 
to assume his or her responsibility in the 
future. 

Each printed program bears definite in- 
formation as to where and when to regis- 
ter to vote. Photographers from the local 
newspapers are always present to take pic- 
tures of all who have shared in the day. 
The high spot in each program is the time 
given to the Presiding Judge for his re- 
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We must have youth organiza- 
tions of this caliber. 

It is our inheritance. It is ours to 
bequeath. 

The inheritance of the American 
people is comprised of several pe- 
culiar powers, the component parts of 
which are Religion, Patriotism, Law, 
Union, Nature, and the Nation’s 
Children. Everyone of these seg- 
ments is a reason for C.A.R. to have 
been founded and a reason for its 
continuance. It is the lifeline of pa- 
troitism. It is the lifeline for our- 
selves and our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. We must never cast 
off the responsibility of the challenge 
of being an American. 

As Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and, as Sons of the 
American Revolution, you have a 
purpose—not at all social in nature. 
You have an esthetic purpose—a 
goal to pursue and a destination to 
be won. You cannot find the goal or 
attain the destination without giving 
of yourself, of sacrificing personal 
gains and pleasures. You Daughters 
brought into being the organization 
known as C.A.R., and you must 
nurture it, love it, honor it, because 
it is your child. Today, this child has 
reached the threshold of its youth. 
It is now an organization standing 
almost alone—guided by its own 
bylaws, governed by its own mem- 
bers, operating completely under its 
own high ideals—as a youth would 
—but never has its separation from 
the mother organization been, or will 
it ever be, effected. No mother is 
ever divorced from her child . . . nor 
by virtue from the Nation’s Chil- 
dren she is always Mother, 
source of truth and principle. So it is 
with the C.A.R.-D.A.R. _relation- 
ship. The guiding hand is ever pres- 
ent. If it were not, the entire Society 
would come to dissolution. 

There lies the challenge! It is yours 
—no one else’s. 

Here is youth straining to be edu- 
cated outside of the classroom. Here 
is a truly American source of right 
application for those ethical stand- 
ards laid down for us. Are you 
demonstrating your part as an edu- 


us Christi 
Ist Annual 
N.S.D.A.R. 


1An address given before the Co: 
Cheer, D.A.R., and the 
Conference, Texas State Society, 
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Temple, Texas 


: 
cator? If every Senior President of 


a local C.A.R. Society takes but one 
phase of the National and/or State 
program of C.A.R., works with it, 
teaches it, cultivates it as a natural 
principle, she is demonstrating her 
part as an educator for Americanism. 

She must learn for herself the plat- 
forms of our Republic and teach 
them in current mode. She must de- 
feat the sublety of communism, even 
within her society. If this is all to be 
done within C.A.R.—it is enough! 
The communistic thought has en- 
tered everywhere, though we do not 
admit it. It has crept into public edu- 
cation, and if there, then, perhaps 
into the thinking of our own C.A.R. 
members. You say: “This is impos- 
sible”. I say: “I have witnessed it.” 
But C.A.R. MUST be strong enough 
to defeat these errors. It IS, if D.A.R. 
will foster the society and guide it. 
The S.A.R. has inaugurated a great 
program for us in this regard. 

Today you and I are the trustees 
of the liberties given us by our fore- 
fathers to develop, preserve, and 


By Kathryn (Mrs. Richard D.) Haines, 
Senior State President, Texas Society, C.A.R., 
and member, Betty Martin Chapter, D. A. R., 


from 
BONAVENTURE CHAPTER 
Savannah. Georgia 


Compliments of 
THE JOHN WILSON CHAPTER 
homson, Georgia 


—" Mrs. Louis Joseph Bahi 
Organizing Regent Capt. Thomas Cobb Chapter 
College Park, Georgie 


ments of 
HENRY WALTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Greetings : 
JOHN BALL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Irwinton, Georgia : 


Honorin 
MRS. W. H. SIMONS, REGENT 
John Clarke Chanter, Social Circle, Ga. 


mpliments of 
JOSEPH HABERSHAM CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
270 Fifteenth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Compliments of 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Georgia 


1924 = memory of 1960 
Mrs. (G. M.) Julia Humphreys Boyd 
Organizing Regent, Oothcaloga Chapter 

Adairsville, Georgia 


Honoring Mrs. W. A. Fitzgerald 
Organizing Regent 
Roanoke Chapter, Richland, Ga. 
Honoring Sara Lee (Mrs. Z. B. Rogers) 
44 year member Stephen Heard Chapter 
Elberton, Georgia 


Compliments 
THRONATCESKA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Albany, Georgia 


Honoring 
MRS. S. J. HENDERSON, Regent 
Vidalia Chapter, D.A.R. 
Vidalia, Georgia 


XAVIER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Rome, Georgia 
Founded deat 15, 1891 


then f pass on to posterity. If we neg- 
lect our sacred duty to preserve and 
improve this liberty for posterity, 
then, indeed we have failed in our 
most important mission in life. 

This is why C.A.R. This is suf 
ficient reason. 

I have heard it said many times in > 
my work with children: “I’m too old 
now”; “I’ve had my turn”, “I’ve 
raised my family. It’s up to the young 
parents now.” How dare an Ameri- 
can woman, who holds the votin 
power in her hands, voice this selfis 
apathetic statement! How dare she 
say that she is no longer responsible 
for what happens to youth! She, as 
a loyal American, must want to fight 
to continue—to go ceaselessly on. 
She is never enveloped in a dusty 
ideology of the past. She is the pres- 
ent. The events of the past are but 
an education for the future. 

We must have C.A.R. and leader- 
ship for it in order to arise to meet 
the challenge and to work and fight 
to safeguard our heritage for our 
generation, for our children’s genera- 
tion, and for generations yet unborn. 
If we do not, our way of life will be 
destroyed by default. 

C.A.R. embraces all the powers of 
American principle: Religion—the 
founding basis of the American coun- 
try, the sustaining strength of man. 
Patriotism—that quality of mind that 
binds us together by common rever- 


_ ence; the power that when wielded 
- defeats all enemies. Law—the eternal 


edict provided for guidance and pro- 


tection. Union—the ultimate goal of 
a free country; the junction of our 
existence. Nature—the essential qual- 
ities for the glorification of God and 
sustenance of man. The Nation’s 
Children—our only hope for tomor- 
row; those to whom is left the re-: 
sponsibility of promoting that which 
those present love, the qualities of 
religion, patriotism, law, and union. 

As C.A.R. members are taught 
these things through its varied pro- 
grams, they learn individuaily that 
they have a liability for that which 
most honors mankind: 

Love of Country, reverence of its 
Land, respect for its citizens, and, 
above all, absolute faith in God. 
They learn to remember with the 
Psalmist: ‘We walk in liberty for we 
seek His precepts.” 
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“MRS. LEONARD CEABURN McCRARY > 


These pages are presented by the Chapters of the Alabama Society with sincere 
affection in appreciation for her inspiring and outstanding leadership while 


Old Elyton 
Old Three Notch 


Fort Conde 


Anne Phillips 
Bienville 
Bigbee Valley 4 
Birmingham Territory 

Broken 
Cahawba 

Canebrake 


Oliver Wiley 
Ozark 


Peter Forney 


F rancis Marion Pickett 


Princess Sehoy 


a Heroes of Kings Mountain Reuben Long 


Robert Grierson 
Stephens 

| Sunset Rock 
Joseph McDonald 
Lewis 


Sylacauga 


Tidence Lane 


Lieutenant Joseph M. Wilcox 


Tohopeka 


Light Horse Harry Lee 


Conecuh 


Luxapallila Tuscaloosa 


: Major Thomas Hubbard 


David Lindsay Twickenham Town — 


Demopolis Virginia Cavalier 
d’Iberville William Rufus King 
Ecor Rouge William Speer 
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| 
ALABAMA CHAPTERS 
serving as State Treasurer, State Second Vice Regent, State First Vice Regent = 
Captain William Bibb 
Colonel John Robins Tristan de Luna 
: 
MARCH 


MOBILE CHAPTER 


have the honor to present 


Photo—Bradford Bachrach 


their State Regent 
(1958-1961) 


LEONARD CEABURN MeCRARY 


A CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF 
VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Mrs. Maurice R. Chambers 
Vice Regent 


Mrs. Jack A. Weidman 
Corresponding Secretary 


Miss Jenna Elsie Logan 


Historian 


Mrs. Paul H. Carter 
Treasurer, Student Loan Fund 


Missouri Daughters Proudly Present Their State Board 


Mrs. Emile Woodson Thomas 
Recording Secretary 


MRS. L. BENTLEY CASH 
State Regent 


Miss Rachael Thornton Mrs. E. F. Kieselbach Miss Betty Bird 
Treasurer Librarian Registrar 


Sponsored by the following Chapters: 


Armstrong, Armstrong Howard County, Fayette 
Arrow Rock, Arrow Rock Taneycomo, Forsyth 

Elizabeth Harrison, Bethany Nancy Robbins, Frankford 
Hannah Cole, Boonville Charity Stille Langstaff, Fulton 


Bowling Green, Bowling Green Gallatin, Gallatin 
Hannah Hull, Brookfield |§=—=—«sdIndependence Pioneers, 
Fort Osage, Buckner Independence 
Harmony Mission, Butler Guild, Jackson 


Niangua, Camdenton Elizabeth Benton, Kansas City 
Nancy Hunter, Cape Girardeau Kansas City, Kansas City 
Rhoda Fairchild, Carthage Westport, Kansas City 


Udolpha Miller Dorman, Sarah Boone, Kansas City 
Clinton Connelly, Kennett 
Columbian, Columbia Ann Haynes, Kirksville **, 
Louisiana Purchase, De Soto Alexander Doniphan, Liberty — . 
William White, Fairfax Jane Randolph Jefferson Miss Dorothy Conway 
Sarah Barton Murphy, . Jefferson City Custodian of Flags 


Joplin, Joplin 


Farmington 
Salem, Salem 


Fort San Carlos, 
University City — 
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Harry S. Truman Birthplace 
Memorial Shrine, Lamar 


id Iron Furnace 
ear St. James 


Lewis and Clark State Park 
Southwest of St. Joseph 


ARROW ROCK TAVERN 
Arrow Rock State Park, Arrow Rock 


Boyhood Home 
Laclede 


Johnson Shut-ins 
Lesterville State Park 


Sponsored by the following Chapters: 


Clark County, Kahoka 

White Aloe, Parkville 

Platte Purchase, Platte City 
Francois Valle, Potosi 
Cornelia Beekman, Princeton 
Allen-Morton-Watkins, Richmond 
Noah Coleman, Rolla 
Missouri Pioneers, Salisbury 
Osage, Sedalia 

King’s Highway, Sikeston 
Rachel Donelson, Springfield 
St. Charles, St. Charles 

St. Joseph, St. Joseph 
Cornelia Greene, St. Louis 
Jefferson, St. Louis 

St. Louis, St. Louis 

Dorcas Richardson, Trenton 
Susannah Randolph, Vandalia 
Warrensburg, Warrensburg 
Webster Groves, Webster Groves 
Henry County, Windsor 
Anne Helm, Macon 
Marshall, Marshall 
Nodaway, Maryville 
Mexico Missouri, Mexico 
Gen. John Sullivan, Milan 
Tabitha Walton, Moberly 
Montgomery, Montgomery City 
Neosho, Neosho 
Elizabeth Carey, Nevada 
New London, New London 
Lucy Jefferson Lewis, New Madrid 
O'Fallon, O'Fallon 
Carrollton Chapter, Carrollton 


The Old Red Mill 


Alley Spring State Park 
Alley Spring 
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Mark Twain Birthplace Meramec State Park 


HEART OF AMERICANISM 


Raise Money for Your Chapter 
FAMILY HISTORY” 


at $2.20 per copy, postage paid; sell to friends at 
$2.95 each, minimum order 6 copies. 

“OUR HISTORY” has 48 pages for recording all 
important family events: Marriages, Births, Deaths; 
Church, School and Military Service records; Social 
Security numbers; pages for records of four genera- 
tions of ancestors and four of descendants, and other 
data so hard to recall later. Pages are appropriately 
headed, ruled and spaced for easy keeping; opens 
flat. It will be priceless in the years to come. 
ideal gift for any occasion. See our new improved 
edition. Immediate shipment. 


SHANNON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D, 300 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


ARROW ROCK STATE PARK is located in Saline County, 15 miles east of 
Marshall on State Highway 41. The famous old Arrow Rock Tavern was built 
about 1830 by Judge Joseph Houston, and is furnished with antique furniture of 
the period which the old tavern represents. Other things to see are: the old jail, 
the first built in the new west; the young ladies’ Seminary, built in 1843; the 


home of George Caleb Bingham, the artist, is a part of the park; and the old | 


Santa Fe Spring. The park is maintained by the Missouri State Park Board 
and operated by the Missouri Society of the D.A.R. Excellent meals are served 
in the Old Tavern, and is listed as one of the better places in the mid-west to eat. 
Ample picnic and camping facilities, with tables and ovens, are provided in this 
85-acre park. 


Plan of Ford’s Theater Found 


Finding of the original floor plan of the orchestra and “parquette” sections 
of Ford’s Theater, scene of Lincoln’s assassination, will be an invaluable 
aid to the National Park Service in its present project of restoring the 
theater. Ford’s Theater, part of the Lincoln Museum National Memorial in 
Washington, is scheduled to be restored so that it will look as it did on the 
fateful evening of April 14, 1865. 

The plan, which had been executed in great detail by a firm of lithog- 
raphers in Baltimore, Md., was found in the Library of Harvard College; 
it provides not only the arrangement of seats, but their arrangement in 
each section and details of several features of the lobby, including the office 
stairways and ticket door—information that was not available before. Still 
missing is the family circle floor plan (second balcony). On the night of 
Lincoln’s assassination, ticket prices ranged from 25 cents in the family 
circle to $1.00 in the orchestra. 


Should be in every home. We offer this beautiful book 


Genealogical Guide & Supplement 
(Genealogical references D.A.R. 
Magazine 1892-1955) 
$5.50 for Both — D.A.R. Business Office 
1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Compiled by 
Elizabeth Benton Chapter Kansas City, Missouri 


TANEYCOMO CHAPTER, N:.S.D.A.R. 
Forsyth, Missouri 
Organized February 1, 1960 
Honors our first Regent 
FRANCES L. McCONKEY 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
1911-1961 


PIKE COUNTY CHAPTER 
Louisiana, Missouri 
Mrs. Milton F. Duvall, Regent 


In memory Mrs. Kate Cree Lightner 
By Blanche Lightner Day 
Margaret Miller Chapter, Huntsville, Mo. 
DENVER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Denver, Colorado 


e Underground Garage 
e Drive-in Entrance 

e Excellent Food 

e Comfortable Rooms 
e Reasonable Rates 


NEXT TIME STAY.ce 
“where Hilton Hospitality 

and Western friendliness 

join hands to welcome you.” 


10 


At the 1960 Maryland State Conference, 
a special award was given by State Editor, 
Mrs. Leonard B. Rowles, to the editor of 
Chevy Chase Chapter, Mrs. Roger J. 
Whiteford, for the chapter having the 
greatest number of inches in the State for 
the year—a total of 1098%4 inches. 


National Defense Luncheon 
Did you read page 105 of the Feb- 
ruary 1961 issue of our D.A.R. Ma- 
gazine? Make reservations at once 
per that notice. 
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HEART 
HTERS 
| 
<2, 
| HILTON HOSPITALITY 
| 
sen corer with gold de- 
gift box. Single copy x 11, 


MRS. FRANK SHRAMEK 


State Regent 


for Vice President General 


Maryland will appreciate your support of her candidate. 
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Serving Nevada Since 1889 


Chapter Regent, 
Nevada Sagebrush Chapter 


WOnion E*ederal 


- SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Reno and Carson City, Nevada 


D.A.R. 


The rambling mansion built in 
1850, overlooking the Lewis River 
(a tributary to the Columbia) about 
10 miles north of Fort Vancouver, 
Wash., near the village of Ridgefield, 
has always been and still is known 
as Columbia Lancaster house, al- 
though it is now the property of Mr. 
and Mrs. Aubrey Niel Morgan of 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Morgan is a 
daughter of the late Dwight Morrow, 
once ambassador to Mexico, and the 
sister of Anne Lindbergh. 

The Morgans purchased 1,700 
acres of the Lancaster estate during 
World War II, when Mr. Morgan 
was Deputy Director General of the 
British Information Service in the 
United States. They began recondi- 
tioning the property in 1945. When 
in residence there they take part in 
community affairs, and their four 
children have attended the local 
schools. Their famous relatives, the 
Lindberghs, visit them. The ranch 
has been stocked with Jersey cows 
and Aberdeen Angus cattle and the 
beautiful old house restored and 
enlarged. 

The legend of the property is as 
fascinating as the place itself. When 
Meriwether Lewis returned to Con- 
necticut after the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, he found, on his visit to 
their home, that his old friends the 
Lancasters had not yet named their 
infant son. The Northwest trailblazer 
suggested that they name him Colum- 
bia after the mighty river Lewis had 
discovered on his trek. Columbia 
Lancaster the child became; and up- 
on reaching maturity he, too, made 
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COLUMBIA LANCASTER HOUSE, VANCOUVER, WASH. 


By Lucy L. Grow 


Fort Vancouver Chapter, Vancouver, Wash. 


the same trek, took up a land grant 
in 1849, and started the house the 
next year. 

Descendants have been through 
wars -and depressions and moved on, 
but in its day Columbia Lancaster 
house made and saw history. It was 
a gathering place for pioneers who set 
the groundwork and made the plans 
for the vast Northwest empire as it 
is today. 

Time and the vibrations of trains 
on the now nearby Northern Pacific 
right-of-way caused large cracks to 
appear in the foundations of the 


sturdy 100-year-old house, so it has 
been moved to a new foundation — 
some 200 feet farther away. The in- | 


terior has been restored in all its 
former beauty of hardwood paneling 
and hand-turned woodwork, which 
originally came around Cape Horn 
in one of the famed clipper ships. A 
new wing that follows exactly the 
same architecture has been added. 
Of the many famous travelers who 
have stopped there in days gone by, 
probably Gen. U. S. Grant was the 
most outstanding. He came to Fort 
Vancouver on the Columbia River 
as a first lieutenant in 1852. The 
fort was then emerging from its his- 
tory as a former Hudson’s Bay trad- 
ing post. An old dwelling at the 
barracks, now used as a museum, is 
at present known as Grant house, but 
it provided only office purposes for 
him, as he lived in the hinterland ad- 
joining the fort proper, where he en- 
gaged in farming and horse and cattle 
breeding. During this tour of duty, 
however, he was raised to a full 


captaincy and command at the fort, 
then later transferred to San Fran- 
cisco. He returned to Fort Vancouver 
in 1879 on his tour around the world, 
after his second term as President. 
According to newspaper history, he 
received the greatest ovation ever 
accorded any man in Vancouver. 

He was always a welcome visitor 
at Columbia Lancaster house and it 
is recorded that he marveled at the 
magnificent view of land and sea, 
rivers, and mountains. 


Register of National 
Historic Spots 
(Continued from page 234) 


Buckman Tavern, Lexington, Mass. 
Wright’s Tavern, Concord, Mass. 


Monmouth Battlefield, near Free- 
hold, N. J. 
Princeton Battlefield State Park, 


Princeton, N. J. 
Washington Crossing State Parks, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Bennington Battlefield State Park, 
New York. 
Morris-Jumel Mansion, New York, 
Y 


Stony Point Battlefield Reservation, 
New York. 

The Gundelo Philadelphia, 
22, New York. 

Valcour Bay, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Route 


Washington’s Headquarters, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Brandywine Battlefield Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Chew House (Clivedon), German- 
town, Pa. 

Valley Forge State Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Camden Battlefield, South Carolina. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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America 
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America 


America 


Gold sifted from the pebbled past 

Divinely borne on centuries’ crest 
to this one shore 

Here Freedom lay a panoply 

Upon the great men and the strong 

Who sought her land. 


Endowed by Christ, these favored 
ones 

To bring His lighted lamp aloft in 
this, our time. 

Let not the painted horse of Troy 

Beguile our temporal leaders now 
to fail their trust. 


Great, Gentle hand of God, reach 
down 

Commanding Truth to show direc- 
tion to Thine Own 

To lead them through uncertain 
night 

To find their battle won at last 

Their land restored. 


lng My Purple Patches, published Christmas, 
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- Check the advertisements of the mag- 


azines you read—especially the small 
ones. Are any products listed there 
which our members could use? If so, 
and it is made in your state or neigh- 
borhood, ask your state or chapter 
chairman if she has contacted the firm. 
You are performing a service for your 
chapter and giving service to the manu- 
facturer. 


FRANKLINTON CHAPTER 
BEXLEY, OHIO 


Send $6.00 for 


Columbus, Ohio 
«Pick- 
Forl Hayes 


STREETS 


rooms with bath from $7790 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms 


RADIO AND TV 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILOREN 


World-famous Cuisine in 


CRYSTAL DINING ROOM 


Recommended by Duncan Hines 


Thomas Walker 
mor. 


CApital 4-8211 


Mrs. John Wesley Smith 
117 Kermit Avenue 
Williamsburg, Ohio 

(Ohio residents add 3% sales tax) 


The LAFAYETTE 


Charcoal Steak and Seafood 


House 


Route 60-Z, Williamsburg, Va. 


Specializing in Prime Western 
Steaks, Seafood, Shisk-ke-Bob 


Famous Lafayette Salad 
Home Made Pies and Pastries 
Private Banquet Rooms Available 


Members of American Express, Diners Club, 
Hilton Carte-Blanche 


Phone CApitol 9-3811 


“Roster II, Soldiers of the 
American Revolution Who Lived in the State 
of Ohio” to: 


For the Most 
Competitive Annuities 
Write 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana 


WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 


English Silver 
English Furniture 
and 


Accessories 


Compliments of 


CAROLTON OAKS 
SCHOOL 


Kindergarten through eleventh grade 


7336 Grandby Street 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Margaret Grigg Moore 
Great Bridge Chapter, D.A.R., Norfolk, Va. 
Compliments of 


KIRCHNERS’S FLORIST 
1617 Duke Street, Alexandria, Va. 


First Marriage Records of Augusta Co., Virginia, 
1785-1813. Published by Colonel Hughart 
Chapter — $2.00. Mrs. Walter Jones, Regent, 
Swoope, Virginia. 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF THE 
FAIR STORE 


DAIRY 


By Marjorie Niles Kime’ 
y Marjorie Niles Kime 
sh. 
r 
he 
tor 
1 it < 
rk, 
eadowcrajt 
‘KS, 
rk, 
rk, 
ADVERTISING 
nn- 
FIRST be al 
Shelbyville, Kentucky 
Phone: ME 3-438 
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ENID CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION — a. 


Enid, Oklahoma 


Know All Quality Factors Before You Buy 
Complete Laboratory Analysis 
Choice Winter Wheat Origins — 
Mill Mixes Made to Order ag 


Any Daughter who has ever attended 
Continental Congress knows that there are 
many things to see and do while there to 
appeal to a wide range of interests within 
the scope of D.A.R. work. Displays in 
corridors, rooms, and offices provide valu- 
able information about the activities of 
every committee and office of the Na- 
tional Society. 

At the Junior Membership Bazaar booth 
in the D Street corridor of Constitution 
Hall, between the official jeweler and of- 
ficial photographer, we shall be offering 
in one spot something for everyone at 
Congress. The Bazaar Chairman, Mrs. 
Wm. Briggs of Flora, Ind., and her assist- 
ants will offer for sale all week items 
that have been sent from Juniors 
throughout the country to: Junior Mem- 
bership Bazaar, Administration Bldg., 
1776 D Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
Her staff will comprise all State Junior 
Membership Chairmen and National Vice 
Chairmen attending Congress, as well as 
other Juniors who wish to contribute their 
time and energies to this phase of our 
committee’s work. 


Congress shoppers will find a tempting 
variety of attractive merchandise for sale 


Something for Everyone 


Lynn Brussock, National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


at the booth. The Juniors everywhere use 
their imaginations and hands to create 
aprons, stuffed animals, toys, costume 
jewelry, artistically decorated linens, and 
novelties, and other items that are rea- 
sonably priced and suitably packable for 
traveling. These are ideal Congress thank- 
you gifts and take-home remembrances 
for family and friends. 

In addition to handmade aarticles. the 
bazaar booth will again feature note- 
papers in many designs, including sketches 
of Constitution and Memorial Conti- 
nental Halls and insignia papers, place- 
cards, and postcards. Miss Janet Yeager, 
National Vice Chairman in Charge of 
Notepaper, has carefully ordered from 
Nelson Studio and Lester Miller a selec- 
tion to appeal to all tastes. 

Present at the Junior Membership Ba- 
zaar booth will be Miss Junior Member 
II, dressed and given to the bazaar by 
Alabama’s Juniors under the leadership 
of Mrs. J. Philip Anderson, State Chair- 
man. This is the second year that Alabama 
Juniors have presented the bazaar doll to 
our committee, and again this year her 
wardrobe has been designed and made by 
Mrs. Anderson. Miss Junior Member wili 


help to swell the Helen Pouch Scholar- 
ship Fund by inviting all Daughters to 
sign her “autograph” book, and on Friday 
morning of Congress the President Gen- 
eral will draw the name of this charming 
doll’s new mother, who will take her 
home. Miss Junior Member will also visit 
numerous State Societies’ social functions 
during the week to represent the Junior 
Membership Committee and to make new 
friends. Surely every Daughter will want 
to meet her—and take her home, too! 

The Junior Membership Bazaar offers 
something for every American, also, in the 
better citizens of our country who are de- 
veloped at our D.A.R. schools through the 
assistance of the Helen Pouch Scholarship 
Fund. These boys and girls receive schol- 
arships made possible by the proceeds of 
the bazaar, as well as contributions from 
chapters and Junior Membership Commit- 
tees during the year. Our goal for the 
bazaar this year is $1,000, to be earned 
for the fund, which will give us the op- 
portunity to help more students than 
ever before. 

We of the Junior Membership Commit- 
tee are looking forward to greeting every- 
one at Congress; we do have sometthing 
for you! 
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CAPTAIN WARREN 
COTTLE CHAPTER 


Kingfisher, Oklahoma 


The following members proudly honor the 
memory of their Revolutionary Ancestors 


ALLEY, MILDRED SMITH ORs: John) 
Capt. Samuel Royer, Pa. 
BARNARD, LUCILE HAMAND 3 
(Mrs. Emory) 
Thomas Mitchell, W. Va. 
BENTLEY, RUTH DUNLAP (Mrs. John) 
John Breed, H. 
CLARK, LAURA E. WEIMER 
(Mrs. Ivan L.) 
Francis Wyatt, N. C. 
FARRAR, GRACE ELISE lies) 
Ezra Carlston, N. H. 
GLASS, JULIANNE wid 
Jonathan Holcombe, S. C 
GLASS, NANCY WEIR (Mrs. Eldon) 
Jonathan Holcombe, S. C. 
GOODEN, RUTH GARDNER (Mrs. Francis) 
Corp. George Cornelius, Va. 
GREGGS, LAURA ELLEN COTTLE 
Capt. Warren Cottle, Vt. 
GWYN, MILDRED DYER SLADE 
(Mrs. C. A.) 
Richard Vaughan, Pa. 
HEINEN, MARY ETHEL THOMPSON 
(Mrs. Frank) 
Jonathan Thompson 
HOBERECHT, GRACE WOOLMAN 
(Mrs. E. T.) 
Stephens Linsley, Conn 
JONES, FREDA COSHOW (Mrs. Ross) 
James Callahan, N. C. 
KAMP, MARY LYLE DULANY 
(Mrs. Raymond) 
Jabin Bosworth, N. Y. 
LINCH, DOROTHY 
Barnabas Otis, Con 
MARTIN, MARY ‘WEAVER VAIL 
(Mrs. Earl) 
Josiah Hart, Va. 
MILLS MARITA J. HOBERECHT 
(Mrs. R. J., Jr.) 
Stephen Linsley, Conn. 
MUSICK, VELMA COTTLE (Mrs. Ben) 
Capt. Warren Cottle, Vt. 
MYERS, MAY CULLISON (Mrs. John R.) 
Eliakim Sharp, N. Y. 
ORR, LOIS ESTHER DUNLAP (Mrs. Hugh) 
John Breed, N. H. 
PAYNE, RUTH LOUISE GAMBLE 
(Mrs. Curtis) 
Aaron Campbell, N. C. 
PEDIGO, DOROTHY NELSON 
(Mrs. G. W.) 
James Weakley, Pa. 
PRIEBE, FAYE VAN WAGONE 
(Mrs. Milton) 
Nicholas Van Wagoner, N. 
ROSS, MILDRED INGLE Ws. Charles) 
Samuel Plummer, Maine 
SCOTT, ROSELLA DORSET 
(Mrs. C. Kenneth) 

John Williamson, R. I. 
SELBY, VERLENA WEAVER 
(Mrs. Raymond) 

Josiah Hart, Va. 

SHAW, SHELIA WILLIS (Mrs. D. R.) 
Isaac Lucas, Mass. 

SMITH, MARY a (Mrs. Everett) 
Moses, Fifield, N. H. 

SPEARS, MATTIE LEE CORBITT (Mrs. R.) 
John Tomlinson, S. 

SPEICE, RUBIE SMITH (Mrs. Chas.) 
Capt. Samuel Royer, Pa. 

FRANCES MITCHELL 

rs. 

James Mitchell, N. C. 

STONER, VEVA HAMAND (Mrs. Elbert) 
Thomas Mitchell, Va. 

STRUNK, BESSIE PRATT (Mrs. R. T.) 
Joshua Pratt, Mass. 

WALTER, NADINE yo (Mrs. Wilber) 
Judge Samuel Haycraft, 

WEIMER, VIRDA FOURT. 
Francis Wyatt, N. C. 

WOODRUFF, MARTHA CAVETT 

(Mrs. Louis) 

John Wallace, Va. 

WOODRUFF, 
John Wallace, Va. 
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First Yational Bank 
of 


We at First National Bank of Dunedin ex- 
tend a cordial greeting and invite you to 
make this bank your financial home. 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FOSTER'S FLORIST 
Artistic Work—Worldwide Wire Service 
Blountstown, Florida 


BERTHA HEREFORD HALL CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Leesburg, Florida 


Greetings from JOHN COOLIDGE CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Rapid City, South D: 


Greetings from 
MARY CHILTON CHAPTER 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


from 
BEAR BUTTE CHAPTER 
Sturgis, South Dakota 
Compliments OAHE CHAPTER 
Home of Oahe Dam 
Pierre, South Dakota 


MARY Wooster CHAPTER 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE FREELOVE BALDWIN STOW CHAPTER, INC. 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Milford, Connecticut 
Honoring Our Organizing Regent 
MRS. CHESTER S. WENDELL 
Good Wife’s River Chapter 
Darien, Connecticut 


ATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


| ual, or club, etc., sending book directly to 


Honoring the 
past regents of the 


SUSAN CARRINGTON CLARKE 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Meriden, Connecticut 


“ompliments of 
TANGIPAHOA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Compliments o 
ROBERT CHAPTER. D.A.R. 
Metairie, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Congratulations to 
the newly organized 


BAYOU LAFOURCHE CHAPTER, 
NSDAR 


from 
PEACOCK JEWELRY & GIFT SHOP 
Thibodaux, La. _ 
Compliments of 


CAPTAIN oe FELT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS OF THE 


Vol. 1—1670-1740 
Compiled and Edited by _ 
- Caroline T. Moore 
and 
Agatha Aimar Simmons 
Now ready for distribution—Price: $25.00 


(Discount given a library, or an individ- 


library) 
Address: 
ABSTRACTS OF S. C. WILLS 


307 Stono Drive 
Charleston 43, S. C. 


4 In memory of 
MRS, ROBERT MOULTRIE BRATTON 
Sept. 9, 1868—Jan. 28, 1960 


Charter member Kings Mountain Chapter 
- York Chamber of Commeres, York, 8. C. 


Compliments of 
WILRICK HOTEL 
“The Robert E. Lee Room” 
Sanford’s Best, Sanford, N. C. 


Compliments of 


HISTORIC EDENTON you 
Edenton Tea Cha A.R. 
orth 


Compliments of 
THE NORTHWESTERN BANK 


Serving Western North Carolina 

Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Honoring our State Regent 
MRS. EDGAR R. RIGGS 

Capt. Thomas Black =: Gilmer, Texas 
In Memory of MRS. B. M. (ANNE KEAN) HINES 
Charter Member, ‘vvaige de las Encinas Chapter 
Uvalde, Texas 


NARCISSA WHITMAN CHAPTER 
OF YAKIMA WASH. 


IS PROUD TO HONOR THE 

MEMORY OF THE PIONEER 

MISSIONARY WHOSE NAME 
WE BEAR 
Compliments_of 


JAMES CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Belington, West Virginia 


Honoring 


MRS. WILFRED PULVER, Regent 
ANNIS AVERY HILL CHAPTER, 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


MRS. tony MARKSMAN 
Governor Nelson Dewey Chapter, Wis 
North Carolina Land Grants in 
Tennessee 1778-1791 


5000 names—equivalent to early Tennessee Cen- 
lexed. Cloth. A Tenn. Source 
Book. $12. 


4533 Park Avenue, 
Memphis 17, Tenn. 


‘ompliments of 
MENOMINEE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Menominee, Michigan 


Honoring Miss America 1961 
NANCY ANNE FLEMING 
1960 Good Citizen 
Muskegon, Michigan, D.A.R. 


‘CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Hazelhurst, 


ISHTEMOTOPAN CHAPTER 
bany, Mississippi 


ALEXANDER. CHAPTER 
Athens, Tennessee 


MR 


Lydia Russell B Knoxville, Tenn, 


CARTER CRAFT DOLL HOUSE 
Hyattsville, Maryland 
Visit Our Booth in Ladies’ Lounge 
Monday through ‘Friday of Congress in April 
Only one person or organization may be 
credited per subscription for Honor Roll 
purposes. In other words, if a mother 
and daughter, sister and sister, etc., 
have use of the same Magazine, their 
chapter can count only one subscrip- 
tion. There is a distinct difference be- 
tween the number of subscribers and 


the number of readers. — 
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D.A.R. 
GRAVE MARKER 


Officially Approved 


Navy Bronze Material 
Complete with Lugs or Stake 
PRICE each $7.90 
Six or more $7.10 
F.0.B. CONNERSVILLE 


NATIONAL METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Connersville, Indiana 


With the Chapters ‘pend 
(Continued from page 264) 


marks; he beautifully summarizes the 
events of the day and enumerates the 
blessings and responsibilities of citizenship 
in this great country of ours. The program 
closes with all present giving the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. Refreshments 
served by members of the chapter add a 
pleasant social hour and an opportunity 
for getting acquainted in our good, friend- 
ly, American Way. 

Because our chapter furnishes as text 
books the D.A.R. Manuals for Citizenship 
to the local high school evening classes in 
citizenship and English, the chapter chair- 
man, regent, .and other members have 
been invited by the teacher to visit her 
classes. On occasion, we have distributed 
diplomas and served light refreshments. 
As these classes have grown in numbers 
and interest, we helped, this last spring, 
in an Evening Party for New Citizens 
that proved of such success the group 
voted to make the occasion an annual 
affair—Mrs. Charles F. Hamilton. 

Dewalt Mechlin (Chicago, Ill.) opened 
a busy season in September. Our fifth an- 
nual fund-raising benefit, Beverly Door- 
steps of 1960, was most successful. The 
receipts will enable us to carry out a 
generous program. 

Dr. William McGovern of Northwest- 
ern University spoke at our evening meet- 
ing celebrating Constitution Day—Amer- 
ica, in a World of Crisis, a wonderfully 
inspirational talk 


| three grandchildren are members of the 
| C.A.R., and of her background, experi- 


In addition to our routine activities and 
regular monthly all-day luncheon meet- 
ings and programs, we gave a brunch on 
October 25, at the South Shore Country 
Club, to present the name of our Mrs. 
Albert Grover Peters as a candidate for 
the office of State Regent at the State 
Conference March 1-3. Many distinguished 
D.A.R. members and National and State 
Officers attended. 

Evelyn Cole Peters is well known for 
her brilliant efforts and accomplishments. 
As chapter regent, State Chairman of 
Membership, Registrar, and Chairman for 
Organization of Chapters, and National 
Vice Chairman of Membership, her 
talents and organization in genealogical 
research has aided the acceptance of many 
hundreds of application papers from 
Illinois. She is most efficient in many 
other D.A.R. activities. 

We are proud of this D.A.R. member 
whose daughter is chairman of the La- 
Grange chapter Evening Group and whose 


ence, tact, gracious dignity, friendliness 
and charm.—Mildred D. Wollenzien. 

Margaret Lynn Lewis (Roanoke, Va.). 
Our chapter has been saddened by the 
passing of one of ou older members, 
whose life embodied the principles for 
which the Daughters of the American | 
Revolution stand. The following editorial | 
appeared in the Roanoke World News of | 
Aug. 2, 1960, entitled, Moulder of Citi- 
zens: 

A devoted patriot died last Sunday and | 
nowhere will she be more mourned than | 
in the hearts of the war brides and many 
others whom she converted into loyal 
and well-instructed new Americans. 

Mrs. Adrian Davant Antrim spent most 
of the 11 years from 1942 until 1953 as 
Americanization teacher for the public 
school system. A former school librarian 
who touched the lives. of thousands of 
young Roanokers, she made practically a 
religion out of teaching new citizens. 

But it was as a counsellor of scores of 
war brides from all parts of the world 
that Mrs. Antrim made her mark. This 
sweet-faced, lovely little lady took the 
homesick and bewildered foreign wives 
under her wing and became a mother- 
away-from-home to them. 

The task became far more than coach- 
ing them on passing of citizenship ex- 
aminations. They took to her their per- 


sonal and family problems, their griefs 
and joys, their hopes and fears. Her smile, | 
her soft-voiced advice, and often a bit of 
maternal upbraiding solved a lot of prob- 
lems. 

* * 

There was a general protest when she 
was compelled to retire 7 years ago. After 
all, she was only 72 then, and what are 
7 years over the customary retirement age 
for one who loved life and people so 
much? Things have not been quite the | 
same since then for many of her proteges. | 


NATI ONAL™ 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Printer to America’s 
National Organizations 


Prints and mails the 
D.A.R. Magazine 


1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. DEcatur 2-4014 


Change of Address 
Any change of address for a 
D.A.R. Magazine subscriber should 
reach the Magazine Office six weeks 
in advance to avoid loss of maga- 
zines. Give both the OLD and the 
NEW addresses. Please include your 
ZONE number each time you send 
a subscription—also name of your 
chapter. 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS 


WORLD WAR IT HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


Correction 


On page 18 of the January issue, the report of the New York Society Conference in 
Albany in October, 1960, included the statement that “Mrs. Joseph W. Phair of the 
Women of ’76 Chapter was commended for again giving a $50 bond for the Flag 
essay contest.” We have been informed that Mrs. Phair is a member of the Fort Greene 
Chapter of Brooklyn, N.Y., not the Women of ’76 Chapter. 
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their State Regent 


MRS. F. LLOYD YOUNG 


as a candidate for the office of | 


VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


MARCH 1961 


TA 


Information Concerning 


D.A.R. Banquet 


Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Chairman 
of the Banquet Committee, an- 
nounces that the tickets for the Ban- 
quet on April 21, 1961, Mayflower 
Hotel, will be $8.00 each. She states 
that the occasion is not for profit- 
making and that the tickets are priced 
as close as possible according to ex- 
penses involved. 

She states that tables in the main 
Ballroom are to be allocated one 
each to State Regents. If State 
Regents desire other tables in excess 
of one, these tables will have to be in 
the balcony, in the Chinese Room or 
in the lobby. Each table in the Ball- 
room seats 10, those in the Chinese 
Room seat 11 and those in the bal- 
conies and lobby seat 12. 

It is explained that it is not pos- 
sible to grant State Regents more 
than one table on the main floor 
since there are 50 states, as well as 
the National Chairmen and the Press, 
which takes up all the tables on the 
main floor. 

Checks should be sent as soon as 
possible to Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, 
Chairman, 209 Witherspoon Road, 
Baltimore 12, Md. 

PLEASE NOTE: According to a rul- 
ing of the Executive Committee, there 
shall be no refunds on Banquet 
tickets. Also, if members wish to 
have Banquet tickets sent to them, 
they are asked to include postage 
with their check for tickets. 


State Conferences, 1961 
—Addenda 


The Wisconsin State Conference, 
which will be held March 14-16, has 
been changed from the Foeste Hotel, 
Sheboygan, to the Stoddard Hotel, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

The Sixtieth Annual Spring Con- 
ference of the New Hampshire So- 
ciety will meet April 4 and 5 at the 
Middle Street Baptist Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Landscaping Dedication 
Ceremony 

Thursday afternoon, April 20, im- 
mediately following the close of the 
afternoon session, the Landscaping 
Dedication Ceremony will take place, 
Memorial Garden—D Street. 
Conservation and Buildings and 
Grounds Committees 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 


We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 


BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 
GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


(formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American oe Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a ~ century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Line- 
— America” and other historical and gene- 

serial volumes. Correspondence or inter- 
of the United 


views may be arranged in all parts 
States. 


Authorities Cited 
Coat of Arms 


RESEARCH AND 
OIL PAINTINGS 


$14.00 and up 
Write for Brochure 


COAT OF ARMS 


308 South Main Street 
Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 


Phone TE 9-3253 


FAMILY 


“MY KINSMEN” RECORD BOOKS 


make it easy for you to keep record of your an- 
cestry, fa tory, near relatives, etc. Com- 
directions and work sheets. $2.50 post- 
= A fine present for on or adult. Use a 
ifetime. Satisfaction or refun 


Theda Korn Gross Jackson Center, Ohio 


A FITTING TOUCH 


ON D.A.R. GRAVES 


Solid bronze cemetery vases of 
beautiful and dignified design ... 
displaying authentic DAR em- 
blems. 
Officially yours .. . write for cata- 
log of many designs and for prices 
- vases, markers, book ends, 
etc, 


SINCE 1882 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State 
Flags, Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all 
organizations. 
Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


HERALDRY 
For the American Genealogist 


“Presents the fundamental facts and principles in a con- 
cise and clear manner.’”’—Arthur Adams. 


(Reprinted, with additions, to bring up to date from 


COATS OF ARMS 


Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 
Each accompanied with free family a 
which also explains the coat of with 
citations 
27th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


COATS OF ARMS. ALSO BAPOETANS: 
Jamestown 1607, 
Edith Tunell, 1 Jacobus Pi., New York 63, N. Y. 


Shockoe Hill Cemetery Records, Richmond, Viewate 

Vol. I—1822-1850. Size 8% x 11, indexed—$12. 

A. Bohmer Rudd, 819 G St., N.W., Wash. 6, De. 
NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 


1 years ence 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box Salisbury, N.C. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- 


Ril Free Report, a 
su . Free eport. In ies also 


Organizations, church 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Press, 
DAR, 120 W. ee New York 1 sansa 


Historical Magazine, 1938- 1040.) 


44 panes; = Coats of 
ce $2.00. Order 


National Genealogical 1921 Sunder- 
land Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Searches in 
Virginia and North Carolina 


County Records 


ELIJAH T. SUTHERLIN 
Telephone: 793-1584 
414 Airport Drive—Danville, Virginia 


At Congress 
Gifts, Novelties, Candy 
Lounge, Constitution Hall 


Your Book 
Published! 


If it has unusual possibilities, we will publish 
your book on a straight royalty or partial 
subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free re- 
port or write for Brochure DAR 
PAGEANT PRESS 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Ashmead White, the President General, plans 
her first visit to Hawaii as part of her program to visit 
each state during her term of office and to be on hand 
for Memorial Day observances May 30 in Hawaii. 


Mrs. White extends her invitation to all to accompany 
her on this historical trip and to enjoy the planned 
tour of Hawaii and the activities of the Aloha Chapter 
of the D.A.R. while there. 


American Airlines and Matson Lines are official tour 
coordinators. Contact American Airlines offices near 
you and arrange for air transportation to Los Angeles 
for the sailing of the Matson Lines “Matsonia” from 
Berth 195, 533 West 6th St., Los Angeles, at 4:00 p.m. 
on Monday, May 22. Steamship and Hawaii ground ar- 
rangements are being made by Miss Marge Krashkevich, 
American Airlines, Inc., 918-16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Please write or call Miss Krashkevich for 
all requests for information and reservations. 


Rooms on the “Matsonia” range from $740 to $260 
per person on a double basis, from $290 to $260 per 
person, on a triple basis and from $590 to $420 on a 
single basis. These are one way fares. Reduced round- 
trip fares on Matson start at $360 (without private bath) 
and $540 (with private bath)—per person. Form of re- 
turn trip transportation is optional. 


_ being with Mrs. White on this historic occasion — 


Briefly, the following itinerary is planned upon arrival 
in Honolulu: 

May 27—Arrive Honolulu 10:00 a.m.—Princess Kai- 
ulani Hotel 

May 28—Free (host chapter activity) 

May 29—Circle Island Tour 

May 30—Free—Memorial Day Ceremonies with Mrs. 
White and local Hawaiian officials. 

June 1—Fly to Island of Hawaii—Overnight 

June 2—Fly to Island of Kauai—Overnight 

June 3—Return to Honolulu—Princess Kaiulani Ho- 
tel 

June 3 or 4—Return to Mainland—-or plan extended 
tour on own. 

The price of the ground arrangements after disem- 
barking the “Matsonia” will be around $270 on a double 
basis, per person, and $320 on a single basis, per per- 
son, depending upon the total number of individuals on 
the tour. 

Excellent first class and air coach accommodations 
are available on American Airlines Jet Flagships from 
many points to Los Angeles. 

For those of you who have always wanted to visit 
Hawaii, certainly, this is a wonderful opportunity to have 
the companionship of other D.A.R.’s and the honor of 


Fly on American Airlines to Los Angeles for the sailing of the Matsonia, Matson Lines’ luxury liner —— Los 


Angeles (Monday) May 22, and arriving Honolulu on May 27. | 


The Aloha Chapter of the N.S.D.A.R. has planned an interesting Program during your stay in Hawaii, conned 


ing the President General’s official functions commemorating Memorial Day. — 


your Official Carriers 


918 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


MARCH 1961 


American Airlines and Matson ried team up 
to help simplify your reservations to Hawaii! 


For Reservations and Information via 


Miss Marge Krashkevich, 
Special Representative, 
American Airlines, Inc., 


contact: 


FIRST IN/THE/ PACIFIC } 


TO AND FROM HAWAII 
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wri TO HAWAII BY AMERICAN AIRLINES JETS... 
Join Mrs. Ashmead White, your President General, on her first visit to Hawaii since it became our 5Oth State. 
@ 


To Make Every Occasion Importa 


nt say: 


meet me at 


Connecticut Avenue and De Sales Street 


District 7-3000 


D.A.R. MAGAZINE ADVERTISING NEWS 


When the Ads Come Marching In, When the Ads Come Marching In, We are all in Seventh 
Heaven, When the Ads Come Marching In!!! And March in they did. Forgive us for being 
slightly (?) hilarious, but the thrilling grand total of $12,973.81 has us dizzy with joy. How 
can we say a big enough “thank you” to the sponsoring States and our miscellaneous adver- 
tisers? They must know their efforts are appreciated to the utmost degree. As this article is 
written the grand total is distributed as follows: 

Illinois—Mrs. Charles M. Johnson, State Regent; Mrs. Clifford H. Heagler, State Chairman. “ 
$3,650.50 including $183 in cuts and mats. 112 of 118 Chapters participated, with Chicago Memorials e Markers 
Chapter first with $300, $20 for cuts, and cooperative credit. Illini Chapter is second with $230, | | i ee 
and Rockford Chapter third with $210 and a $10 cut. First Division $215; Fourth $250, $30 
cuts; Sixth Division $150. 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. Joseph Vallery Wright, State Regent; Mrs. George C. Crudden, Jr., State 
Chairman. $3,565.50 including $103 in cuts and mats. 59 of 135 Chapters participated. Harris- 
burg Chapter is first with $500, and $10 cut. Franklin County Chapter second with $450 and a 
$3 mat. Wellsboro Chapter $210 and $20 in cuts. In addition the State Society, State Board, 
National Chairmen and Vice Chairmen, State Chairmen and Vice Chairmen, State Officers’ | 
Club, Central Pennsylvania, Central South West, and Central North West Regents’ Clubs par- | 
ticipated. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Willard F. Richards, State Regent; Mrs. Donald M. Guiler, State Chair- 
man. $1,465.50 including $53 in cuts and mats. 72 of 98 Chapters participated. Boston Tea 
Party Chapter is first with $190 and a $10 cut. Paul Revere Chapter second, $125. Jonathan 
Hatch Chapter third, $72.50. The State Society, State Chairman, State Ex-Regents’ Club also 
sent advertising. 

Georgia—Mrs. Samuel M. Merritt, State Regent; Mrs. J. L. R. Boyd, State Chairman. $1,035.50 
including $33 in cuts and mats. 36 of 89 Chapters sent advertising. Baron DeKalb Chapter is 
first with $355 and $23 in cuts and mats, Council of Safety Chapter and Fort Frederica Chap- 
ter each sent $150, the former a $10 cut, and Nancy Hart Chapter followed with $90. 
Missouri—Mrs. Loyd Bentley Cash, State Regent, Mrs. Forrest L. Martin, State Chairman. 
$664.11 including $223 in cuts and mats. 70 of 87 chapters participated, most of them for 
Honor Roll credit on cooperative pages. 

Miscellaneous advertising amounts to $2,592.70 including $26 in cuts and mats. In that 
amount is $395 and a $10 cut from Alabama. 

Remember that the monthly News Article refers only to advertising in the current Issue. 


Custom-Crafted 


Write for new price list and catalog 


National prizes are awarded on the basis of total advertising in the run-down for the year for illustrating wide variety of designs. 
each State now being tabulated. The wheel of fortune turns and where it stops we will know at 
Congress in April. Come join us then at our 8:30 A. M. meeting on Tuesday, a change of 
place this year—National Officers’ Club Assembly Hall, second floor, Administration Building. 

This is a SPECIAL URGENT plea for sponsors for our June-July, August-September, Oc- 
tober, November Issues, and of course on through next year. This is YOUR Magazine. What 
are YOU doing to keep it in circulation? 


(OX WENGLER 


‘ 2 Se CNC 


Justina B. (Mrs. George J.) Walz 
National Chairman 
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